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REMINISCENCE OF LIFE IN THE WEST. 


BY PETER VON GBSIST. 


THERE are some things, Mein Herr Knickxersocker, of which 
it is probable you have never dreamed. I do not mean to insinuate 
that dreams have taken up any great part of your life, or that your 
peregrinations into reality have been limited by the confines of the 
goodly city wherein you dwell. But I mean to say, that for a 
gentleman of your phlegmatic habits to pass through some scenes 
and see some things which I have passed through and seen, would 
be productive of considerable astonishment. It would afford me 
infinite pleasure, Mein Herr, on this occasion, to fill your quiet heart 
with surprise and wonder, by giving you a few slight sketches of 
these scenes. I have no doubt of my ability to do so; for-I believe 
that your rambles have never extemded very far west; while I have 
spent a large portion of my life in the heart of the Great Valley. 
The record of my life is a wide field, and fruitful as wide; but I 
have no time, and I dare say you have not, to wander over much 
of it. 

Thirty years ago this summer, while you were gravely smoking 
your meerschaum, superintending the growth of your cabbages, and 
extolling the culinary art of your ‘gude vrouw,’ (she was younger 
then than she is now, in all human probability,) I was engaged in 
seeking my fortunes in the wilds of the West. I shall not indulge 
you with a description of myself at that time, although I am aware 
that it would be very interesting; but shall merely remark, that I 
was an amiable youth; in proof of which I must tell you that I 
ran away from home, with a light purse, light hair, and a light 
heart. J travelled in my private conveyance; to wit, my boots; 
with a staff in my hand and a knapsack on my shoulder. I travelled 
at my own pace, too; paying more attention to the sights to be 
seen by the way-side, to the comeliness of the young maidens 
whom I chanced to spy, and my own inclinations generally, than to 
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the revolutions of the weeks. I followed the guidance of no par- 
ticular star; and roads, in those days, twisted round hills and turned 
out for trees, and in various ways deviated from a strait line. 
Hence I was sometime on the road; I don’t remember exactly how 
long, but it was June when I found myself standing on the site of 
old Fort Pitt. 

Here the Ohio commences —a monster at its birth. The Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela dash their limpid and muddy currents 
together, as though glad to meet; and they bound forward, like 
strong runners, side by side, on their long race. I will not deny, 
little given as I am to poetizing, that there was something grand in 
sitting down on the brink and looking far down the heaving, rush- 
ing surface of the river, and thinking of the unmeasured wilderness 
that it would traverse, in what solitudes the waters would lift up 
their voices, and how many weeks and months the mingled stream 
would dash, and vex itself, and waste and foam and roll, till it 
hurled itself into the bosom of the Father of Waters. And then, to 
think of what unnumbered ages it had been lifting up this heavy, 
unvarying monotony to the forest and the stars! I shall not say 
how long I sat there, lost in such meditations; long enough, at any 
rate, to feel what a weak and unimportant being I was. It isa 
good thing, Mein Herr, for one to be made to feel his own littleness 
once in a while. It was.a good thing for me then; and since, 
whenever I feel myself puffed up with pride, from holding converse 
with men who are no larger than I am, I go out and look awhile at 
the river or the prairie, and the comparison seldom fails to give me 
juster notions of my own relative magnitude. 

Pittsburg, even at the time of which I speak, was the commercial 
depot of a large tract of country. Trade was carried on by means 
of keel-boats, about the size and shape of your common canal- 
boats, which were floated down the stream laden with notions and 
East India goods, for the use of the sparse population of the Valley, 
and were then forced back against the current by poles or towing- 
ropes, freighted with’ whatever the pioneer and hunter could spare 
in exchange. There were fifteen or twenty of these craft lying 
along the shore when I arrived; and the next morning, as I was 
wandering round over them, looking, I suppose, very much like 
what you would call a vagabond, a man, whose appearance at 
once announced him as the captain of a keel, accosted me in tones 
not the most dulcet, and desired to know if I wanted to work my 
passage down the river. The idea was new to me; but inasmuch 
as I had formed no definite plans for the future; that is to say, 
did n’t care the value of my old hat, and a ‘shocking bad hat’ it 
was, to be sure; what the morrow might bring forth, I closed with 
his offer; and it was not long before we were on our winding way. 

Doubtless, Mein Herr Drepricn, you have seen strange men in 
your day; but I question whether you ever saw such as those with 
whom I was brought in familiar contact on this voyage. ‘ Myself 
am something rough of mood,’ as probably you have found out ere 
this, from my style of speaking and thinking, but I am no more to be 
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compared with them than a sucking dove would toa lion. There 
were seven of the crew, beside the captain, and they were indeed 
sui generis. I tried at the time, with laudable zeal, to make myself 
like them; but I never could catch their spirit of noble disregard 
for all the established modes of speech and demeanor, and their air 
of aristocratic lawlessness. There was about them an utter con- 
tempt of what the rest of the world might do or say, and an unlim- 
ited confidence in themselves, which was beautiful to behold. 
Alas! their race has passed away, and their like will no more be 
seen upon the earth; steam-boats have run keels aground, high 
and dry. 

There was one of the hands in whom I became particularly 
interested on very short acquaintance. He was a young man, 
perhaps a year or two older than I was. In person, a combination 
of the /fortiter and swaviter ; on the whole, a figure such as we may 
suppose an Amazon would fall in love with at first sight. An open, 
frank countenance, a large head, covered with black curling hair, a 
neck, which, being seldom covered, was not too delicate, and rather 
more of the reckless devil in his eye than most civilized people 
admire. There was a majestic carelessness about his gestures and 
bearing, which imparted to him a dignity and grace, of which he 
was but little aware. His glory was in feats of strength, and skill 
in sharp-shooting performed in days gone by, and the ability which 
he held himself to possess of performing them again on demand. 
His name was ‘ Tom’ — Baldwin, I afterward learned, should of right 
be appended thereto; but two names or two syllables were a use- 
less circumlocution. ‘Tom’ was thename. Being a novice myself, 
and apt to open my eyes wide and stare at his marvellous stories, 
he was accustomed to beguile our long night-watches by tales of 
incredible deeds of valor, in his own person seen or done. ‘I loved 
him for the dangers he had passed, and he loved me that I did pity 
them.’ 

We had floated along three weeks or more, through a perfect 
solitude ; although occasionally a break might be seen in the dense 
forests that covered the hills on either side of the river; and there 
the smoke would curl up from the cabin of some adventurous pio- 
neer. Once in a great while we would meet a craft similar to our 
own, toiling its slow way against the current; and then a week 
might elapse before we again saw a token of human existence. 

A little below where Marietta now stands, stood, and perhaps 
stands there yet, a house, giving evidence, by the quantity of cleared 
land about it, and some attempts at decoration, of an unusual 
degree of wealth and comfort. Our wood and water and stock of 
provisions being rather low, as we neared this point on the river, it 
was decided by the captain, assisted by the counsel of the whole 
crew, that we should stop and replenish. Accordingly we swung 
the boat up to the shore, made her fast to a tree, and sent one am- 
bassador, namely, myself, up to the house to reconnoitre. 

I found that it was quite a settlement; several houses standing 
along the banks, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile apart. 
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The nearest one, which we had seen from the middie of the river, 
and to which I directed my steps, was built of the common and 
only matenals which could then be procured; but the logs were 
carefully hewn, and there was a grass plat, smooth and green, in 
front; little flowers lifted up their heads by the side of the rude 
gate; honey-suckles twined round and clambered over the win- 
dows; and I am not ashamed to confess, that when I saw these 
traces of female taste, I forgot, for the moment, that 1 was in 
appearance if not in reality a half-grown pirate; and that with a 
light step and a glad heart I hastened to the door, and omitting to 
knock, ushered myself, unannounced, into the presence of the 
family. 

It appeared that they were assembled for dinner; as six or seven 
were on the point of setting down to a well-covered table, in the 
centre of the room. They were a good deal surprised, as well they 
might have been, at my abrupt entrance; and while surprise held 
them mute, I had time to catch a glance of each one. There were 
the father of the family and his wife, a hale hearty couple, of fifty, 
or thereabout; two young men, whom I took to be their sons, with 
stalwart frames and browned faces, and apparently well fitted to 
wage war with the mighty trees of the forest; one daughter, a 
regular rustic beauty, with red cheeks, blue eyes, and brown hair; 
and two or three tall men, whom, not knowing how else to dispose 
of them, I set down as hired help. 

Feeling it incumbent on me to break the awkward silence, I set 
forth, in a few words, the state and condition of the body which I 
represented; and concluded by asking if we could procure a few 
necessaries. The good man was disposed to be churlish; for boat- 
men were not always the most civil in their behavior to the settlers, 
and consequently were regarded by them with mortal abhorrence. 
But the dame was kinder, and our negotiations resulted in sending 
a general invitation to the crew to come up and dine with the 
family. The invitation was accepted, and up they came; and after 
a little preparatory running to and fro, of the cooking part of the 
household, we all commenced making a very hearty dinner 
together. 

Now Fate, which always brings about remarkable circumstances, 
and no others, had so arranged matters that the rosy-chceked damsel 
and my friend Tom were placed side by side at the table. It was 
a delightful situation for Tom, as he afterward declared; and I 
don’t wonder that he felt ‘queerish. At first, his tongue rather 
hung fire; but the few remarks which he made were attentively 
heard and sweetly responded to. This gave him courage, and he 
talked faster and in a lower tone of voice. The rosy cheeks of the 
maiden became rosier ; she looked up to blush and she looked down 
to sigh; so I knew that his fervent discourse was not utterly un- 
pleasant to his listener. 

This, one of her brothers, who sat nearly opposite, and was the 
only one of the company, except myself, sufficiently unoccupied to 
note what the two were about, also observed. He looked at his 
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sister as though he would have taken delight in beheading her with 
his thumb and finger; and at Tom, as if it would have been 
his highest earthly happiness to have an immediate opportunity 
of ‘knocking on his head with a sledge-hammer.’ These tacit 
demonstrations of good-will, however, were lost on those for whom 
they were intended; the blue eyes being intensely engaged in 
examining the stitches of the table-cloth, and Tom being unable 
at that time, if he had wished, to think of any thing else in the 
whole world, but the fair being by his side. 

At last the dinner was over; and then ensued the trafficking for 
whisky, gunpowder, bread, and the heteroreneous et ceteras which, 
according to the peculiar tastes of the family or my companions, 
were the luxuries of life. . While the bartering was going on, I had 
observed more than one whispered word and stolen glance pass 
between Tom and his mistress; for such he already regarded her; 
and when, two hours afterward, we were on the point of leaving, 
I watched, with some interest and more admiration, the various 
methods which he used to procure a moment's private interview 
with her. But the aforesaid brother stalked about after Tom like 
an evil genius; and the promise to remember, and the farewell, and 
the kiss, all had to be foregone. Tom understood the brother's 
intentions, and his anger began to kindle. As we left the door, and 
shouldered each one his little portion of the goods which were to 
go back on board the boat, Tom turned on his tormentor with a 
look of bitter vexation and revenge; his nostrils dilated like those 
of a wild bull, and he appeared ready and willing to settle the mat- 
ter on the spot. The brother was in nowise more dove-like, and I 
thought he would give instant battle; but he only whispered a few 
words in Tom’s ear, which the maiden overheard; for she turned 
pale, and sank down upon the rude settle at the door-way. The 
new-made lover turned away without saying a word, and walked 
in silence, with the rest of us, down to the boat. His countenance 
was darker than ever; his hands clenched convulsively, and I saw 
that there was an evil spirit aroused in his breast which would not 
easily be laid. 

When we unmoored, Tom went below, and did not emerge again 
until we had descended about a mile. He came on deck in his 
shirt and duck trowsers, without any other attire, save a belt which 
he always wore, and in which appeared his never-absent hunting- 
knife. After looking round to the banks, to see where we were, he 
went up to the captain who stood at the helm, and, informing him 
that he had made an engagement to meet a person on the beach, 
nearly opposite, desired to be set ashore. ‘The captain remon- 
strated, but he turned fiercely away with a muttered oath. Some 
of the crew, who suspected the object of his leaving the boat, urged 
the danger of foul play, and offered to accompany him. But he 
rejected their interference with harshness, and stepping over to the 
gunwale of the boat, stood there till the boat was near enough, 
when he sprang ashore, and, bidding us ‘shove off? walked quickly 
up the river in the direction of our last landing-place. 
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We kept him in sight for some time; and just as we were losing 
him by turning a sharp bend in the river, we saw a man leap down 
the almost perpendicular bank and advance to meet him on the 
narrow beach. Such scenes were apparently not unfrequent on 
the river; for the crew seemed to treat it as a matter of small 
moment; but, as I was but a neophyte, I felt a little fear lest Tom 
should come by his death in this combat with the brother of the 
blue-eyed damsel of the dinner-table. Even at this late day, I feel 
rather qualmish whenever a friend of mine is ‘ called out;’ although, 
to be sure, it does not say much for the strength of my nerves or the 
philosophic calmness of my mind. 

We floated calmly down with the current, and not until some half 
an hour had elapsed did the crew become alarmed for the safety of 
our messmate. At the expiration of that time, however, his delay 
began to alarm us all. We were acquainted with the ruthless 
character of border manners, and thought it not improbable that if 
the furious woodman had gained any advantage over poor ‘Tom, he 
would not hesitate to complete his work with the knife, and turn 
over his body, as a propitiatory sacrifice, to the fishes. This appre- 
hension grew so strong, when another half hour had gone by, that 
the captain determined to send back the small-boat in search of the 
delaying Tom. Accordingly four of us descended into the skiff, 
having first deposited therein four rifles, trusty and sure. The line 
was cast off; and I, as the least useful of the party in case of emer- 
gency, placed in the stern as coxswain; another sat in the bow as 
a look-out; and the two others took the oars. With a vigorous 
push we shot out from the ‘keel,’ and pulled steadily up the river. 

As we rounded the bend of which I have spoken, we saw, about 
half a mile up the river, a man suddenly leap down the bank and 
dash into the stream; and at the same moment five or six others, 
with rifles in their hands, hurrying down the bank, as if in pursuit. 
A dozen times were their guns pointed at the swimmer, who was 
now some twenty rods from the shore, and as often withdrawn ; 
why, we could not determine. That the swimmer was Tom we 
were almost certain, and we wondered that they did not fire. 
Before we had time, however, to express our wonder, one of those 
on shore, throwing aside his gun, leaped into the river, while a 
hoarse halloo from his companions echoed along the banks and 
faintly reached our ears. We strained the oars and pulled against 
the rapid current with all our might, for we perceived already that 
the pursuer was gaining on the pursued, who was burdened, as we 
now were near enough to see, with a female, whose long hair 
streamed upon the waters. The forbearance of those on shore we 
now understood; but how Tom had gained possession of the blue- 
eyed girl of the dinner-table, for we knew that it must be she, we 
could not so much as guess, even if we had had time to think. 

We were within about a quarter of a mile of the first swimmer 
when those on the bank first perceived us; for, although we had 
been in sight, around the point, at least five minutes, they had been 
so intent upon the chase that they had attended to nothing else. 
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Cheering on the pursuer, who, as well as Tom, now saw our boat, 
they occasionally fired a ball to intimidate him, which skipped along 
over the surface, and then, with a little splash, sank down in the 
midst of the circle of ripples which itself had made. Tom did not 
seem to fear their rifles, although there was apparently little chance, 
fettered and incumbered as he was, of escaping his pursuer; yet 
bravely did he strive to maintain his distance, for he was a strong 
swimmer, and his friends were in sight. Turning his eye, occa- 
sionally, to see that his follower was not approaching too closely, he 
exerted himself just enough to preserve the distance between 
them ; at the same time shaping his course in a slanting direction 
toward our boat, which we were obliged to keep well in to the 
opposite shore, toward the main current. 

Whether Tom’s pursuer saw us or not, we could not tell; at any 
rate he kept on with the same velocity, and the distance between 
them was now evidently lessening. Of this Tom was aware; and 
being nearer the shore than he was to us, he turned his face more 
nearly in that direction, and raising for a moment his arm out of 
the water, to bid us row faster, he struck in toward the southern bank. 
We answered his signal with a loud hurrah, which was answered 
in defiance by those upon the opposite shore. The swimmers were 
now not more than half a dozen rods apart. The hindermost forced 
himself through the yielding element with the stroke and power of 
a giant. He had a knife between his teeth, we could now discover, 
and appeared determined on having Tom’s life, though he should 
die for it the next minute. The man at the bow now cocked his | 
rifle and shouted to him to stop, but the infunate swimmer kept on 
with the same energy. Our little boat glided over the water like a 
bubble on the rapids. Suddenly Tom relaxed his exertions, and I 
thought he was sinking. The man at the bow kept his aim steady, 
ready, at a second’s warning, if Tom could not be saved by other 
means, to send a bullet through the head of his pursuer. Tom, 
however, only paused to press his hand upon the brow of the 
maiden, apparently to see if there was yet warmth, and then draw- 
ing her tightly to him, he struck out once more, like a brave heart 
as he was, for life, honor, and love. 

We were fast nearing them and they each other. When we 
were ten yards from them they might have been ten feet apart. 
The water was driven before the breast of either swimmer in 
mimic waves; every muscle was strained; and when the hand of 
the one and the heel of the other were almost in contact, by a skil- 
ful pull of the larboard oar, the skiff spun round and darted in 
between them. 

The brother, for it was he, as we drew in the almost exhausted 
Tom, with his lifeless burden, muttered a curse through his clenched 
teeth, and went down. A few bubbles indicated his position, and 
while we were watching them he rose again to the surface, and we 
succeeded in hauling him in also. 

High and fierce were the curses and threats of those on the 
shore, who had been eager spectators of the scene; and we 
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expected instantly to receive a shower of bullets. But apparently 
more pacific councils prevailed, and we were allowed to row down 
the stream unmolested. In a short time we reached the ‘keel,’ 
which had laid by to await our return. Pulling alongside, we put 
our half-dead passengers aboard, and conveyed them into the cabin ; 
leaving them to take care of themselves, after tying the arms of the 
brother behind him, for pressing duties now demanded the presence 
on deck of every man who could handle a rifle. Once, however, 
going below for a flask of powder, I saw 'Tom trying to soothe the 
tears of the recovered maiden, while the eyes of her brother, as he 
lay bound in one corner, glared fury and revenge. 

Appearances had become rather alarming. The company which 
first set out in chase had augmented to the number of twenty or 
twenty-five; every one armed and shouting vengeance upon us. 
The distance rendered it impossible to distinguish words; but the 
captain gave orders to shove out into the stream; at the same time 
elevating on a pole a fragment of cotton cloth, which, notwith- 
standing its dingy appearance, as the evening was advancing, 
might represent a white flag. A few barrels and boxes were rolled 
over to the side next the enemy, to form a sort of breast-work in the 
event of an attack; and, lying on our rifles, we drifted out into the 
river. 

When we were about half way across, we were hailed in a stento- 
rian voice, which commanded us to release our captives on pain of 
instant death. The captain stepped upon a box, and assuming a 
valiant air and tone, demanded a cessation of hostilities until they 
could agree on terms. The first speaker seemed to prefer proceed- 
ing to immediate slaughter, without any terms at all; though his 
answer was interrupted by the simultaneous crack of a couple of 
rifles at his side. We looked up, expecting to see our captain fall, 
but he remained firm; and turning, we beheld Tom standing on the 
fore-deck. He had recovered from his late exhaustion, and could 
not resist the desire to come up and take part in the expected fray ; 
and it was his appearance which had drawn the fire. He was 
slightly wounded, a ball having grazed his naked shoulder. Quick 
as thought he snatched a gun, pointed it at the little crowd, and 
fired. We could not see whether any body fell; but we expected, 
as a matter of course, a return volley, and cocked our pieces to 
send back an answer in kind. They, however, did not fire, and our 
attention was drawn to a plunge near the bow of the boat. <A few 
seconds revealed, as they came up astern, the brother, with his sis- 
ter on his left arm, beating the waves vigorously with his right, and 
rapidly making for shore. 

Tom saw them; and, grinding an imprecation between his teeth, 
flung down his discharged rifle, and prepared to throw himself into 
the river. But he was prevented by the captain, who caught hold 
of him, and with the assistance of some of the crew, forced him 
down into the cabin. Tom struggled and stormed, but it was of no 
avail; the cabin-door was fastened with its wooden bar, and Tom 
was informed that he would be kept there until he came to himself. 
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The fugitives got safely ashore, and the company of their friends, 

after raising a shout that echoed from bank to bank, and among the 

tall woods above, were soon out of our sight. 

We were afterward informed, by Tom, that he had hardly 
reached the rendezvous, where the brother was already awaiting 
him, when the sister appeared, and with entreaties and tears begged 
of them to forego their intended duel, which was to have been 
fought with their sheath-knives. How he got down to the water 
with the girl, or whether she was willing or not, he could not 
remember ; and all that he could recollect, prior to his plunge into 
the water, was the tramping of feet and the fear of treachery, and 
a strong blow from his muscular hand, that felled the brother, and a 
subsequent flight along the edge of the river. lt was not long 
before Tom begged to come once more on deck, and promised to 
forget his sweetheart as speedily as possible. 

Mean time we floated along on our noiseless way; and when we 
had left the place where the two went ashore behind us in the 
darkness, and I laid my weary limbs at length on the rough plank 
of the deck, the last streak of western light had faded from the sky, 
and there was nothing to be heard but the gentle rippling of the 
waters, and nothing to be seen but the quiet bosom of the river, its 
frowning banks, and the unsleeping stars above. 
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FANC Y’S VISION. 


Ox! were I again in yon bonnie, bonnie glen, 
Where the burnie rins wimplin’ sae clear, 
And the speckled-breasted thrush, 
Frae the auld hawthorn bush, 
Sings its sweet mellow notes to my ear. 


It. 


The sang o’ that bird on my dreamin’ ear fa’s, 
And in visions that burnie I see ; 
The ane I lo’e best 
On my bosom’s at rest, 
And the tear-drap o’ joy’s in my e’e. 


rrr. 


But the bright vision flies wi’ the dawn o’ the morn, 
And leaves me a’ waefw’ an’ lane ; 
I wake in despair ; 
Nae dear ane is there, 
And the bird and the burnie are gane! 


Iv. 


Then Hope wi’ a smile comes the exile to cheer, 
And whispers, ‘ Though distant they be, 
The bird’s sang sae clear 
May yet fa’ on my ear, 
And my hame and that glen I may see.’ 
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SON RST. FO ALY RSED  S. BVITR ES Tt. 


BY MARY &¥. HEWITT. | 


} 
. i Tuy mind a goodly landscape is, and rare, 

i As ever Nature gave, in lavish mood, 

To dower her gentle handmaid Solitude : : 
Filled with all glorious images, and fair ; 

Heights whose bold brows to heaven the clouds wpbear, 
The torrent thundering on through unsummed hours, 
The brooklet singing to its margin flowers, 
The verdure fresh that field and forest wear : 
And thou, the painter true, by Genius taught, 
‘ii With pencil dipped in gorgeous-tinted dyes, 

bi Where each with each in faithful color vies, 
ii Hast from thy mind’s rich store true limning wrought. 
Hail! thou, whose wand with spark Promethean rife, 
Points still to touch the beautiful with life! 


J aA te 


cael ae 


Oi taal a alia 
. strc 


Another ‘Ban of Ancient Rome.’ 


NWOT BY MACAOLEY. 
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+5 INTRODUCTION, 


Hi i Scene: The Baths of Agrippa at Rome, of a summer's afternoon. Horace ts walking 
naked in the Portico. Pusuicus enters. 









PuBLICUS. 


i} Biess me! there’s a terrible crowd yonder !—all the literati, Ideclare! What 
nh a devil of a noise they are making! Methinks I know that tawny little gentle- 
i man, walking to and fro, with a bald head and a pot-belly : surely that is my friend 
Flaccus. Boy! 


Boy. 
Cold or warm, Sir? 


PuBLicvs. 


| Stay a moment; what is the name of the person who is walking back and forth 
there, with his eyes on the ground ? 


| Boy. 
i 


I can’t tell you, Sir; I think he’s a country lawyer. I see him with Mecenas, 
at times. 





PuBLicws. 


*T is Horace, i’ faith! Ishould recognize him by that trick of biting his nails. 
You don’t know him then, boy ? 


Boy. 
Not by name, Sir. 
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PvuBLticws. 


Humph! Look here, my lad; do you see yonder tall man by the plane-tree ? 
him with the nose of Tyrian dye? Who is he ? 


Boy. 


Oh, don’t you know him? That’s Velocius Rota, the great chariot-driver. 
He’s a famous man, and the best jumper in Italy. 


PvuBLicus. 


Well, go get my water ready; I'll take it with myrrh and ammonium, only 
slightly heated. There’s fame, now! Horace, I'll be sworn, fancies every finger 
that is raised points only at him; yet it seems yon horse-jockey is more widely 
known. I’llaccost him. Hallo! Horace! is that you? When did you return 
from Brundusium ? 


Horace. 

The dust of the journey is on me yet. How far’st thou? Am I not browner? 
PuBLIcUs. 

Ay, and fatter too, methinks. Have you bathed yet ? 


Horace. 


Not I: yon disgusting swarm of silly authors have hindered me from a public 
plunge — pestilence take em! They would fain make an Academus of a wash- 
room ; each rank-smelling varlet of ’em has an ode or an epic to spew at me: ’tis 
impossible to swim in the same water with such a dirty set, though truly I would 
rather do that than listen to their verses. So I have e’en ordered a private basin ; 
and while the lad is perfuming my water, would fain bask a little in this quiet sun- 
shine : ’tis delicious! ‘tis a dry bath. 


Pus.ticws. 
Your back is blistered. 
Horace. 


And flea-bitten also: that comes of country taverns and Terracina’s beach. 
That were a glorious place to bathe, if Agrippa would — build a portico there : 
the glitter of noon-day needs ever to be sweetly alternated by the shade of marble 
columns, as it is here. 


PusBLicws. 


Oh, thrice-refined Epicurean! you wouldn’t be disturbed by authors there ; 
they are all too poor to ride, and too lazy to walk so far. Iagree with you with 
regard to them; ‘tis become an intolerable annoyance, this custom of spouting 
poems in the public baths. I wish the Senate would look to it. 


Horace. 


Nay, they know well enough what a capital vent poetry affords to ambition. 
They are very harmless as satirists who might be troublesome as politicians : men 
that spend their time in laying plots for tragedies, are not likely to plot treason. 
Had Brutus and Cassius been fonder of the Muses, some butts of blood might 
have been saved at Actium. 


Pusticuws, to himself. 


Ay ; and may be some reputations at Philippi. 


Horace. 


But, by Hercules! is it not wondrous what stuff these fellows are pouring forth 
at each other? Bah! the effusions of barley-wine drunkards and eaters of beans! 
I’d rather wash in Tiber with the butcher-boys of the Boarium than encounter 
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these writers of elegies on the death of their patron’s parrot, and meagre imitations 
of Tuscan ballads. How I hate imitators of every sort! 


PuBLICUS. 
Yet the Stagyrite says, doth he not? that all poetry is only the art of imitating ? 


Horace. 


Yes; but merely to imitate the imitation shows a marvellous lack of feeling for 
the reality. Did you never see those artists in the theatre who stand on a pedestal 


and counterfeit statuary, so that at a little distance they produce the effect of sculp- 
ture ? 


Pus.ticws. 


And only need petrifaction to be as good as marble. 


HoRAce. 


Very true: well now, in my mind, their merit is about equal to that of these 
same feeble mimics of what is itself copied from nature. They indeed bear some 
resemblance to art, but as you say, they lack petrifaction. If you consider it well, 
this will explain why workmen are so numerous now-a-days: ‘tis easy to make 


according to a given pattern. There is some difference between a porphyry bust 
and a dozen leaden casts. 


PuBLICUS. 


As it is your own business, Horace, I dare say you have thought more deeply of 
the matter than I. However, I have often wondered why writers are always so 
abundant when geniuses are most rare. 


Horace. 


I'll tell thee, man. When there is no moon, the milky swarm of little stars is 
past all counting ; when she is in her full, they are seen no more. Have you not 
noticed how hushed all at once the ampitheatre grows when the lions begin to 
roar? Even the babies leave crying, and the ladies’ lap-dogs are quiet, so soon as 
the dens are opened. 


PuBLicws. 


But why do all small creatures take to letters for distinction ? 


Horace. 


Letters are the easiest means whereby a little man may resemble a great one. 
In all polished ages the highest minds have chosen this way to show their powers ; 
a way which is open to all. For in military affairs, to attain ever so small a dis- 
tinction requires labor, endurance, actual expenditure of strength and mettle. As 
an orator, a man shows immediately what he can do and what he cannot. His fac- 
ulties are tested at once, and his value is duly rated. So in government, the first 
measures evince the man, and inferior talents have no chance to shelter themselves 
in any obscurity. But in letters there is at first a sort of likeness between the 
meanest and the greatest, and it requires ages to prove what is truly deserving. In 
this uncertainty the little mind is safe, for the game of glory has sidene mixed up 
with it. The blind beggar has ere now turned out a god, and out of the possible 
whims of posterity the dullest fancy may spin himself a very pretty little fame. 





PuBLicws. 
And I’ll warrant you that among yonder clamorous herd of enthusiasts, not 
one would swap his likelihood of immortality for any thing less than Pindar’s. 
Horace. 


No, indeed! The dolts never consider how few men ina century can be allowed 
a place in the chronicles. I wonder they don’t sicken each other by their own 
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abundance. Two or three of our timé must live. Maro’s Georgicon and my odes 
will not easily perish ; and two or three are quite enough for one era. 
PuBLIcws. 


How insufferably vain he is! (aside.) What think you of Cicero, and the men 
of that sort ? 


Horace. 


Oh! they have no chance, except Pollio, for any thing like a reputation. Law- 
yers never last, unless put into the pickle of Parnassus by a se hand. But 
0 


pray can you tell me who is that solitary person sitting outside the colonnade, with 
a book in his hand ? 


PuB.Licus. 
That? oh, that is Marcus Auleus. You ought to know him. 


Horace. 
Marcus Auleus? What, he’s a writer too, is he not? 


PuB.Licuws. 


Yes, but not one of the petty kind. At times he is a thinker, and has moreover 
a pretty little vein of poesy, which he taps occasionally for his own pleasure. I'll 
make you acquainted with each other. 


Horace. 


Stay ; 1am very shy of these penmen: one needs to know their humors, before 
accosting them. Beside, he is a critic, I believe. 


PvuBLICcUS. 


Nay, but he is sweet-tempered! I’m sure you'll like him. Come on; of all 
writers, you least have cause to shun the critics. 


Horace. 


Oh, I don’t fear them, but their office is loathsome to me. I would avoid taking 
a hangman by the hand, although he might be a worthy man, and is surely a very 
useful one. But I am told your friend is very deep in history ; they say he has 
picked up in Umbria and the hill country many of the old wives’ ballads and bel- 
dames’ ditties, to which Titus Livius is not a little indebted. I confess I would 
like to hear one of them. Do you think he would sing one for me ? 


Pusticws. 


He does sing now and then, although he does not set up for an Orpheus. Let us 
try him. Hail to you, learned Marcus! What,ever at your books? I would fain 
have you know master Horatius Flaccus. 

Marcus AvuLzvs. 


I can scarce know him better, seeing I already have much of him by heart; but 


indeed I am very proud to touch the hand that has so ably snatched the laurels 
from Lucilius. 


HoratTivs. 


Consider, worthy Sir, I have no toga to hide my blushes. I wonder you can read 
in quiet here. 


Marcus AvuLzEvs. 


*T is indeed a riotous place for a scholar; but I am accustomed to the wrangling 
of the courts. 
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Horace. 


My friend and I were speaking of your ballads. Is it true that you have been so 
successful in your hunt after antiques # 


Marcus AULEWS. 


I have collected a goodly number, I assure you. The country chronicles were 
formerly handed down in the form of ballads. 


Horace. 


Then that is the reason why early historians are always the most picturesque: 
they drink their information fresh from the fount of popular tradition. 


Marcus AULZEUS. 


I think so. Fabius Pictor is our earliest writer of histories, and his book only 
needs to be restored to the metrical form, to be a mere tissue of old rustic songs. 
The first authors are the rude poets who chant the exploits of their comrades ; 
then come the credulous writers of narratives; then the judicious and elegant his- 
torians; and then again the finished artificers, like yourself and Virgil. You 
would find in some of my rough rhymes much better stuff than those boobies there 
varnish so highly, with such pains. They rub their wooden ware very bright and 
shiny, but it takes a Homer’s hand to put the polish on a piece of granite. 


Horace. 
Ah! you excellent critics are one main cause of so many poor songsters. 
Marcus AULzws. 
How so? 
Horace. 


The two arts cannot flourish together. Great artists arise before the rules are 
made. Then you great critics come and lay down the rules, but you cannot teach 
the trick of genius. You will find that in a high state of criticism the arts are in 
their wane. 


Marcus AvULzus. 


I don’t know; I suspect good writers and acute judges may exist together. In 
what age did Zoilus live ? 


Horace. 


In the time of Homer Junior. Aristarchus and Archimedes flourished together ; 
mathematics and criticism may be cousins, but poesy is of another kin. Hereafter 
perhaps it will be said, Marcus Auleus and Horace were contemporaries. 


PuBLICUS. 


Which fact will wholly upset your theory. 


Marcus AULzEvS. 
Not at all; for it may be that posterity will only know me as a poet; that is, if 
my ballads live. 
Horace. 


I would gladly hear one of them. The vilest brass coin of Alexander’s date has 
a value in our eyes which we cannot affix to an obolus of our own day. Beside, 
affectation is not the vice of a rude people; and their poesy, however harsh, must 
be genuine. Would you favor me so far as to 










Marcus AvuLzvs. 


To sing one? Not in the bath, my dear Sir; we should have a crowd about us 
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directly: however, I will repeat to you one which I have a little trimmed and 
altered from a rough-hewn original. 


Horace. 
I will with pleasure let my water cool, for the sake of hearing you. Pray begin. 


Marcus AvULZEwvs. 


*T is a sort of mock-heroic: listen mercifully then to 


‘THE FEUD OF THE FLUTE-PLAYERS.’ 


4N ANCIZNT ROMAN BALLAD, RECENTLY DISCOVERED. 


Ere the war with old Tarentum, twenty years or thereabout, 

When the city dwelt serenely, wealth within and peace without; 
When the temple-doors of Janus seemed at last about to close, 
Suddenly among the people here in Rome a feud arose. 

Quintus Barbula was consul — how can Quiutus be forgot? 

Under whom and Mars almighty raged a strife so fiercely hot. 

Brief although it was, and bloodless, yet the cause the gods concerned, 
More than that for which, they tell us, Priam’s palace once was burned. 


Thus it was: the censor Appius passed a damnable decree, 

That the Flute- Players, an order slightly prized by such as he, 

When the sacrifice was ended, from the temple should retire, 

Nor upon the relics feasting, make a tavern of the choir. 

From the days of Numa downward, this their privilege had been ; 
Never till the bigot Appius, was the custom deemed a sin. 

Frequent came the jovial suppers where the consecrated wine 
Served to wash down many a fragment, juicy, tender, and divine ; 
Many a sweet-bread fat and holy, trembling unto the tongue ; 

Shins that once beside Clitumnus roved the Tuscan fields among ; 
Livers lifted from the altar, free from blemish, fair and sound, 
Tasting of the blessed omens which the sage Haruspex found. 

Soon as the majestic Flamen with his priests had left the fane, 

Such delicious tit-bits tempted the musicians to remain ; 

Nay, by some ’tis even whispered, though perchance an impious jest, 
Well they knew where Jove’s own butlers kept the nectar suits him best. 


Now the Appian law is published, posted on the temple-gates, 
Sadly each musician spells it. sadly eves his drooping mates ; 

‘No more feasting, no more drinking! what shall give us heart to piay ?’ 
Mournfully to one another every visage seemed to say : 

‘°T was the perquisites that mainly paid the labor of our lungs, 
Steaming chimes and ribs delicious, roasted loins and luscious tongues. 
Taking these away is taking from the journeyman his hire, 

From the ox his wonted fodder, and the fuel from the fire. 
Could the flute so sweetly warble, save our breathing filled the holes ? 
As to them our breath is needful, so the supper to our souls.’ 


Grumbling thus, they called a council o’er some Sabine dull and dead, 
In a tap-room by the Tiber, at the sign of ‘ Tarquin’s Head.’ 
There the veteran Pygmeeon, stern as Agamemnon rose, 
Nestor-like, his plan unfolding, thus to remedy their woes : 

‘ Brothers! unto whom Apollo and the Muses gave the skill 
By a touch to call Elysium from your ebon tubes at will, 
Fill your beechen goblets brimming, vile although this liquor be, 
Drink ‘ Despair to censor Appius!’ deeply drink, then list to me. 
August comes, the thirsty August, and the holydays are nigh, 
When to Jove, a guiltless off’ring, must the annual heifer die ; 
When from every town in Latium all the pious rustics throng, 
Mingling with our lofty concert and the sacred smoke, their song ; 
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How without our aid, I pray you, can the festival proceed? 

Vainly must the wine be lavished, in vain the victim bleed ; 
Come, we ’ll teach these niggard Romans unto us how much they owe ; 
Never till we quit the city will the fools our value know. 

Always have we done our daty, ever faithful to our vow, 

Never faltered, never murmured — never had we cause till now. 
But by Pan, the god of shepherds, and the father of the flute, 
While among this thankless people, from this moment Lam mute! 
I for one, like Caius Marcius, here abjure my native land ; 

Follow me, ye gallant minstrels! me, the leader of your band! 
Let us seek the town of Tibur; though our country shake us off, 
Well I know the men of Tibur; Phaebus’ children will not scoff’ 


All the Flute-Players assented ; all, upon the following day, 

Gathered in the busy Forum — talked, but forbore to play. 

Boys and women muttered round them, ‘ Why are our musicians dumb ? 
Why, as though their lips were palsied, and their magic fingers numb? 
Come, Sirs! play the march of Tullus ; or Virginia’s funeral dirge ; 

Give us now ‘ The Gauls are coming ;’’ thus their various choice they urge ; 
Till unmoved by prayers or curses, from the tumult they retreat, 

Hooted by their foes, and pelted from the forum through the street. 
Silent walked the long procession, old Pygmeeon went the first, 
Doggedly and slowly marching, with their instruments reversed. 

None could guess their secret counsel, though the reason well they knew 
Why the discontented minstrels thus in dumb disdain withdrew. 

Ev’n as at the games assembled, oft the young spectators grieve, 

If the clouds in black battalions gliding onward they perceive, 

Watch with timid eyes the welkin, fearing lest the tempest’s wrath, 
Deluging the wide arena, turn the circus to a bath ; 

Thus as from the city’s portal toward the hills the players passed, 

Every little child was mourning, every virgin’s face o’ercast. 


All the citizens with sorrow saw depart the sullen troop, 

Knowing well, for want of music, how the festival would droop ; 
Shook his head the solemn augur; ‘ Evil auspices!’ quoth he ; 
Wanting music, what libation to the gods can grateful be? 

Heaven is always hard of hearing, when the lips alone beseech : 
Harps and lyres and flutes were given us, to exalt our earthly speech ; 
Speech we use among each other, to our horses and our hounds, 

But the dwellers on Olympus only hear harmonious sounds.’ 


Therefore to the Sabine senate certain envoys promptly went, 
Praying that the renegados duly homeward might be sent. 

Thus the Tiburtines gave answer, (Rome and they were friendly then,) 
Though of old ye stole our women, we ’ll not rob you of your men; 
Tell the Fathers and the Flamen, ere the pyres begin to burn, 

Ere the sacred rite commences, the deserters will return.’ 

Then the messengers departed ; straight the performers all 

By the herald’s voice were summoned to the ancient council-hall, 
Where the grayest and the gravest of the ruling elders prayed 
Earnestly that Rome’s petition by her sons might be obeyed ; 

Lest their festival should languish, and the gods with evil eye 
Mark the joyless adoration and the tuneless pageantry. 


But in vain the placid spokesman argued with the wilful crew, 
Never! never!’ cried Pygmzon, ‘’tis in vain the people sue ; 
Though the pontiff and the consuls, though the Capitolian rock, 
Hither crawling, should implore us, their petition we would mock; 
Starve us, would they? frugal Romans! let the thrifty censor then 
Take from Jupiter his fatling — let him offer heaven a hen ; 

Haply to the son of Saturn, the supremely great and good, 

Fish and eggs, and simple pot-herbs may not prove unwelcome food.’ 
Thus the embassy they flouted, while the senate smiling said, 

’*T were inhospitable surely to refuse our friends a bed ; 

Since persuasion cannot stir them, here with us they must remain ; 
Let them here assist owr worship ; Latium’s loss is Tibur’s gain.’ 
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Now the holydays in Tibur on the morrow would begin 

One day sooner than the custom with the Romans aye had been; 
And the Flute- Players had promised in the public place to play 
All their most melodious measures, am’rous, and sad. and gay ; 
Pyrrhic horn-pipes, Phrygian marches, all the new Athenian airs, 
That the town should own there never was music like to theirs ; 
While the Tiburtines, in secret, laid among themselves a plan 

To return the tuneful strangers ere the Roman rites began. 

So upon the joyous morrow, when the sacrifice was o’er, 

And the players had indulged them till their finger-ends were sore, 
When the matrons and the damsels one by one the square forsook, 
Every gentleman in Tibur homeward a musician took ; 

Freely to the feasts inviting rare artists of such power, 

With the tone of every passion to enliven Pleasure’s hour. 


Proud was every hungry piper to be made a noble’s guest, 

Gladly ceased his toilsome blowing, and accepted the request ; 

Singly and in pairs they scattered here and there about the town, 

Couched and revelled at the banquet, poured the potent pledges down ; 
Well they paid their morning’s labor, Seenty donk and fully fed ; 

Better wine they found in Tibur than was sold at ‘ Tarquin’s Head :’ 

While between the bumpers often went the jolly catches round, 

Till their brains, with swimming weary, in the flagon’s depths were drowned 


Soon as each lethargic toper, tumbling from the festive board 

Turgid as a rank Silenus, on the marble pavement snored, 

Careful hands conveyed them quickly, and as gently as they could, 

Toward the market, where some wine-carts, waiting for them, empty stood ; 
Snugly in the straw they laid them, sweetly dozing, side by side, 

Forward to the Seven-hilled City, march!’ the merry townsmen cried ; 

So, by star-light, just at night-fall, from the Latin Gate they start ; 

TiBUR TO THE Romans, GREETING ;’ this was writ on every cart. 


Not till morning did the burthens at the Colline Port arrive ; 

Only dogs and early swallows, and the sentry, seemed alive. 
Wherefore,’ growled the guard, unknowing what within the litter lay, 
Wherefore bring your carrion hither? — trow ye ‘tis a market-day ? 
Gods! if this were told the censor, little cause ye ’d have to grin!’ 
Beasts for Jupiter,’ they answered, titt’ring as they entered in. 

Straight they bore them to the Forum; there they left them till the sun, 
Peeping o’er Mount Esquilinus, roused the sleepers one by one. 

First awakened old Pygmeon, blinded by the dawning beam, 

On his side he turned and wondered at the strangeness of his dream ; 
Seeing there the well-known temples, there the Fabian arch arise, 

All the towers distinctly imaged, and above his head the skies ; 

Then reflecting ’t was a vision, in his heart he inly laughed, 

Dropped his lids and took of slumber one more brief and blissful draught. 


Rose the town betimes that morning; toward the Forum swarmed the boys ; 
Trumpets brayed and clashed the cymbals —all was rioting and noise ; 
Farmers with their wives and daughters, mariners from Ostia’s port, , 
Scarlet caps and Alban jackets, gath’ring to the place of sport. 

Soon the voices and the sunshine woke the pale and haggard crew, 

Sick and fev’rish, faint and shivering with the chillness of the dew. 

Round about with temples throbbing, aching and bewildered eyes, 

Long they gazed, and on each other stared with idiot-like surprise. 

Little did the crowd’s derision and their own wild looks explain 

How they came there, what the cause was of their paleness and their pain. 
Each, that he had supped in Tibur, would his very lungs have staked, 

How then was it that in Latium, in the Forum there, they waked ? 

If they merely had been dreaming, sure no less the wonder seemed 

How it chanced that every sleeper had the self-same vision dreamed! 

Ev’n Pygmeeon’s pate was puzzled ; sagely he declared ‘’t was odd!’ 
Deeming it the work of magic, or of some malicious god. 
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Then the populace, delighted with the joke, to vex them more, 
Brought a lying vintner forward, who ‘ by Vesta’s altar’ swore 

He had seen them all carousing there in Rome the night before ; 
While another knave pretended to have met them, loose of tread, 
Reeling homeward after midnight from the sign of ‘ Tarquin’s Head.’ 
Shame forbade all farther question: * Nought but that vile tavern’s juice,’ 
Cried Pygm:eon, ‘ such confusion in our senses could produce.’ 
Musing, toward the fane they hastened, and with more than wonted art 
Stirred the fountains of devotion in the whole assembly’s heart ; 
Never in Apulia’s orchards did the nightingales in June 

Gurgle forth so dulcet anthems to the stillness of the moon ; 

And the censor in his wisdom, just beginning to suspect 

How by fast and thin potations minstrelsy and mirth are checked, 
Ruled that thrice a month the players might a solemn supper hold, 
Thrice a year, in full procession, march in crimson clad, and gold : 

So the famous Feud was ende .d, and the secret long was kept, 

How they woke within the Forum, who in Tibur’s ‘town had slept. 


STANDARDS. 


BY THS AUTHOR OF ANEW HOME,’ ‘FORSST-LIFS,° STC. 


WE need standards. Not such as are wont to be presented by 
fine ladies in balconies to glittering crowds below, where plumes 
wave and steel flashes in the sunshine, while the vulgar, dazzled 
with the pretty pageant, rend the air with their ‘most sweet voices.’ 
Not such standards as these do we lack; would they were fewer! 

By the way, is it not a strange thing that woman, who was sent 
into the world to be an angel of peace and mercy, should have lent 
herself to such things? that she should ever have been persuaded 
to become the tool of the ambitious and the revengeful? that her 
hand should have been trained to endue the knight's death-dealing 
sword ; to buckle on his heel those silver cruelties called spurs ; 
and to ‘place i in his steeled grasp the lance whose best aim was to 
be the life-blood of fathers, and brothers, and husbands? Does she 
not shoot madly from her sphere when she lends the power of her 
presence to the public baptism of a silken banner, whose inscription 
is cunningly devised for the promotion of ghastly death? Oh that 
these beautiful emblems of horror, these gilded toys, significant of 
deepest wo, of poverty, of widowhood, of despair, were wont to 
change their delusive seeming for their true character, even as they 
pass from the hand of the fair giver to that of the tinselled warrior ! 
For crimson and gold, for gleaming white and delicate azure, we 
should then behold the fell traces of a ‘heady fight;’ black powder- 
stains, huge rents, showing the path of hostile bullets; and over all 
and through all, a plentiful sprinkling of human gore; perhaps the 
heart-blood of the poor ensign whose duty it is to pour out his life 
in defence of the costly rag. Methinks one such disenchanting 
revelation would suffice for the women of one generation at least. 
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But whither am I wandering? All I set out to say was, that we 
are in daily want of standards suited to the considerate, prodigal, 
ambitious, economical, and particularly the moralizing habits of this 
utilitarian age; standards of propriety, standards of expense, and of 
many other things which are brought into daily discussion in our 
times. Here, in our country, where we boast that none of us have 
any body to look up to, while we are every one looking up to some- 
body, it seems to be peculiarly difficult to determine just how far 
each ought to go in certain matters; what proportion should be 
observed in our expenditures; and how much pretension we are 
entitled to, whether in dress, furniture, or style of living. At least 
half the scandal of our coteries derives its zest from the debateable 
nature of these important points. If any one would be kind and 
ingenious enough to devise a sliding-scale whose register should 
decide these things, he would be much better entitled to the national 
thanks than ever was the great inventor of that corn-screw to the 
gratitude of the grain-growers of England. We need some talis- 
man to put a check upon these ceaseless inquisitions, and imputa- 
tions, and calculations, all undertaken for the sole benefit of our 
neighbors. If we must, as a people, be idolaters of the physical 
and the outward, let us have our grounds of worship and our grades 
of ministration settled definitely, that the land may have rest. 

What an edifying conversation ensues when Mrs. Angle sets the 
ball rolling by a remark touching the table-habits of the Dash- 
woods! 

‘Can you believe that people who live in so splendid a house, 
with satin-damask hangings and all manner of show, dine off a 
cotton table-cloth, and without even napkins?’ 

‘Believe it! certainly, says a hum-drum looking person in the 
corner, whose appearance would be entirely insignificant were it not 
for a pair of peering eyes, which show that she is to be dreaded as 
a visiter at least; ‘believe it! I can believe any thing, for I caught 
them sitting down to a shoulder of mutton, with the water it had 
been boiled in served up for soup!’ 

‘How came you to call at dinner-time?’ asks a simple-minded 
country lady. 

‘Oh! I went late on purpose, and made the servant believe I 
was a person on business, just to see how they did live, for I knew 
that people who cut the figure they do must pinch somewhere.’ 

‘As to that, remarks a prim-lipped damsel, with very bony hands, 
‘Isaw Mrs. Dashwood put a sixpence into the plate last Sunday. 
I declare I thought her fat fingers blushed as they did it? They 
looked red enough, I’m sure!’ 

Poor Mrs. Dashwood! Yet she has her revenge, for she is at 
this very moment telling one of her neighbors, whose ideas of style 
correspond more nearly with her own, what she thinks of the airs of 
Mrs. Angle ‘and that set, who, living in small houses with ‘really 
common furniture, yet affect not only napkins but silver forks and 
finger-glasses ! 

Mrs. Pensile is a serious lady, a pattern-woman; but she means 
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to maintain her reputation and satisfy her conscience by just as little 
self-denial as will answer the purpose. She will be careful not to 
give up any thing that is not absolutely inconsistent with her pro- 
fession of sobriety. She sometimes indulges in expenses which 
she feels to be scarcely in keeping with her theories, but she is 
always able to come off triumphant by proving to you that one of 
her neighbors, who makes a still higher profession, goes farther than 
she ever does. 

‘It does really hurt my feelings, says Mrs. Pensile, ‘to see Miss 
Evergreen, who is a member of our church, wear a shawl that cost 
her, to my certain knowledge, three hundred dollars.’ 

‘But Miss Evergreen is a woman of fortune, and has nobody to 
provide for.’ 

‘True; but it does seem to me that there is some limit to the 
expenses in which serious people may lawfully indulge! My shawl 
now cost but ninety dollars, and I am sure it is as good as any body 
ought to want!’ 

The visiter who has assented to this proposition goes off to her 
own coterie, and there gives vent to the ‘exercise’ of her mind by 
telling Mrs Pensile’s idea of a standard for shawls. 

‘To think that woman actually takes credit to herself because 
she wears a shawl that cost on/y ninety dollars! I rather think if 
she would look round her own church, she would see many people 
whose wardrobe needs very much the aid of a part of the money! 
For my part, my best shawl cost scarcely half as much, and even 
that went against my conscience!’ 

Upon this a certain lady whispers to her companion on the sofa, 
at the same time looking very hard at the last speaker: 

‘That is a good deal more than you ought to afford, Madam, on 
my certain knowledge! Do you know, Mrs. Burn, that that lady’s 
husband is my husband’s partner, and I never think of giving over 
twenty dollars fora shawl. There’s my broché cost but eighteen.’ 

‘And after all,. says an ancient dame who overhears her, ‘my 
good Paisley blanket, which cost but five, is warmer than either, 
and looks as well as any body need wish, if it were not for pride.’ 

Now if it were supposable that one of our thrifty, tidy western 
housewives could be present at so refined a colloquy, she might cap 
the climax by adding: 

‘If you would all do as I do, make comfortable wadded mantillas 
out of your old dresses, for yourselves and your children, you would 
have more money to pay your husband’s debts with, and something 
to give to the poor beside. Mine is made of the skirt of my 
wedding-gown, and cost me nothing but the batting and the quilt- 
ing!’ 

Who shall draw the line for these good ladies ? 

Miss Long, during a stroll up Broadway, late on a pleasant after- 
noon, happens to see Miss Hauton trip daintily down her father’s 
marble steps to the carriage which is to convey her to a dinner- 
party. It is but a glimpse, yet Miss Long had time to take an 
inventory of Miss Hauton’s decorations. The hair was elegantly 
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dressed ; the robe, of the latest Parisian make and the most exqui- 
site delicacy of color, and the satin shoe and the splendid mouchoir 
completed a costume which would have been pronounced faultless 
by the best judges, and which Miss Long secretly decides to be 
‘perfectly angelic!’ From this moment she never rests until she 
has persuaded her indulgent papa to allow her an outfit as nearly 
like Miss Hauton’s as possible. But Miss Long is not invited to 
dinner-parties, nor does her papa keep a carriage; what then shall 
she do with her beautiful new dress and its accompaniments? She 
wears them to walk the streets and make morning visits. Mrs. 
Sharp, after bowing out Miss Long, turns to her daughter with a 
compassionate smile, and the remark: 


‘What a pity that poor girl will make herself ridiculous by dress- 
ing so conspicuously in the streets!’ 

Miss Long has no conception of any thing like propriety in 
dress. With her, dress is dress, be time and place what they may. 
She has been accustomed to think that a gingham wrapper, or 
perhaps something not so neat, is quite ‘good enough’ for a morn- 
ing at home ; but there her distinctive perceptions of proprieties in 
costume are atanend. The idea of a ‘beauty of fitness’ in dress, 
or any thing else, has never been presented to her mind. 

A lady of clear understanding but no particular accuracy of 


expression happens to observe to her friend: ‘ Your daughter is just 
now at the right age to begin music.’ 


‘Don’t you think she’s rather young?’ 

‘No; it is the best time for whatever depends much on habit or 
requires manual dexterity. Beside, her time is worth nothing for 
any other pursuit.’ 

The friend looks up from her worsted-work in horror. ‘Time 
worth nothing! You surprise me! I consider time a sacred trust.’ 

‘Oh, certainly; but comparatively, I mean; there is very little 
use in urging books at so early an age.’ 

‘Time worth nothing!’ pursues the moralizing dame, who has 
got hold of a fruitful topic; ‘that is the last sentiment I should have 
expected from a woman of your principles! I look upon evena 
little girl’s time as very valuable. Iam teaching Viola tosew. I 
consider sewing much more necessary than music. A woman who 
does not know the use of her needle is good for nothing. You’ve 
no idea how beautifully Viola can work already! Here is a pair of 
manchettes she is finishing for me; look at the lace-work. By the 
way, have you seen my new collar? Mrs. Taft says she could not 
distinguish it from Paris embroidery. Indeed, I stole the pattern 
from a French one. And there are my ottomans, just come home ; 
beautifully mounted, are they not? The unconscionable wretch 
charged me forty dollars for that mounting. But they ought to be 
handsomely set, when I have bestowed so much labor upon them. 
I worked at them five weeks, and we had company part of the time 
too, so that I could not work ai/ the time.’ The friend takes the 


opportunity of a pause, to observe politely: ‘I cannot imagine how 
you find time for so much!’ 
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‘Oh! it is by making use of every moment. I never allow 
myself to be idle. I keep this screen-frame at hand, so that while 
I am receiving calls I may be busy.’ And, full of self-approval, the 
lady continues her devotion to the embroidered screen, wondering 
how so sensible a woman as Mrs. could say that even a child’s 
time is worth nothing. 

A year or two ago, Mr. Howard, a city merchant, finding business 
unprosperous, through the changefulness of the times or the failure 
of some correspondent, resolves to quit while it is yet time; and 
wishing to alter his style of living, thinks he can do it with smaller 
sacrifice of feeling if he changes his place of residence and his 
plan of life. He has alwa ays had, like many of his city brethren, a 
green dream floating far away in the back-ground of his imagina- 
tion ; an incipient calenture, under the influence of which fields and 
forests have looked particularly enticing to his mind’s eye. Now is 
the time to try this new spring of happiness. So he follows his 
friend Allbright into the country, and buys a farm, and hires a 
farmer to manage it for him, as Allbright has done. But Allbright 
is of a quiet turn, and fonder of reading than any thing else ; and 
Howard is a person of overflowing activity, who cares nothing for 
books, and whatever he may suppose, really loves only society “and 
bustle. 

During the first month after the effort and turmoil of becoming 
settled in a new residence are over, Howard yawns and stretches 
until dislocation seems inevitable. But harvest is approaching, and 
then there will be some stir, and Howard suspends his judgment of 
rural life until then. Harvest begins, and all is animation; and 
Howard walks about the fields, with his hands in his pockets, until 
he begins to long to be busy too. After two or three days, looking 
on has lost its charm, and he resolves to try his hand at this new 
form of energy. He works furiously for a day or two, quite flattered 
that the men declare he does his share, and more. And then one 
morning he wakes.up with a fever. After a tolerable seasoning, he 
quietly moves his forces townward again, being thoroughly con- 
vinced that ruralizing is not his forte. He had judged himself by 
his friend, when in fact no two can be more different. He resolves 
to face manfully his altered style of living, and with conscious 
honesty to sustain his self-respect, he finds the world’s dread eye 
not half so terrible as he thought it. 

The Reverend Doctor Deal, pastor of a city congregation, with a 
large salary and only two sons, not only sends his boys to the most 
expensive colleges, but allows them private instruction from the 
best masters, to fit them for the arena. The good Doctor has been 
heard to remark, with a disapprobation not unmixed with contempt, 
upon the absurdity of his friend Mr. Berrington’s attempting, with 
his family, to send his sons to college. 

Now Mr. Berrington, a member of Dr. Deal’s church, and no 
illiberal contributor to the large salary above-mentioned, is a sala- 
ried man too, but his income is not so good as the Doctor's, and he 
has, moreover, six sons instead of two. Yet he feels that his posi- 
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tion in society, his connections, his own education and habits, all 

make it very desirable that his sons should be liberally educated. 

Charles, the eldest, has mastered the school-course, and is very 

anxious to go to college with his young companions. The father, 

after much deliberation and some misgiving, concludes that the 

attempt must be made. It is only choosing a college where expen- 

ses are moderate, retrenching a little at home, and enjoining strict 

economy upon Charles; and he will be nearly through college 

before John’s turn comes. Charles leaves home with heroic resolu- 

tions of hard study; then goes to college, and does as most other 

boys do. Retrenchments at home are trying, and Mr. Berrington 
has almost resolved against another so inconvenient attempt. But 
John, who is of a more quiet turn than his brother, makes so many 
fair promises, and seems so likely to keep them, and Charles, under 
pain of his father’s displeasure, takes hold of his studies so manfully 
at last, and comes off with the honors; that John is, after all, 
allowed to take his brother’s place when Charles is put into a law- 
office to learn his profession. And this is the history of some three 
or four of the elder sons, until Charles, having set up for himself, 
finds that he has a great many competitors. The next tries medi- 
cine, but finds it hard to make bread of calomel. The next — we 
will not, even for a supposition, say that out of the whole six one 
takes to the church as a mere livelihood —the next, we may find 
teaching in some school or college, and he continues poor, almost of 
course. One has some talent as an artist, and he makes a support, 
though it is a slender one. Another thinks this being a poor gentle- 
man is but a poor business after all, and he resolves to try farming. 
But the education of his father and brothers is against him. He 
feels so painful a distinction between himself and the rest, that his 
courage fails, and he studies a profession after all. It is not until 
the youngest has witnessed the struggles of pride and poverty and 
pangs of ‘hope deferred,’ wearing the very life out of the whole 
family, that he resolves upon a more manly course. He is regularly 
apprenticed to an architect; learns the business thoroughly, and has 
during his time of service the advantage which may be enjoyed in 
many other branches of business, a constant familiarity with objects 
of taste and refinement. He has also the advantage of a means of 
living which is referrible to rules, and can be judged of with cer- 
tainty. He thrives, marries, lives respectably, and is happy. His 
brothers have an air, when speaking of him, as if he had rather lost 
caste, yet they are not averse to borrowing money of him sub rosa, 
and their unprosperous condition proves no small drawback upon his 
comfort. He has chosen one of many professions which, though 
connected with mechanical effort, do not necessarily imply any lack 
of intellectual culture or social refinement; and he has secured com- 
petence, peace, ability to assist others, in place of that grinding pov- 
erty which is imbittered by a constant effort at concealment, and 
that close application of every dollar to purposes connected with 
appearance which allows nothing to spare in any emergency ; a con- 
dition more inevitably belittling (if we may be allowed the use of a 
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kitchen word in a utilitarian discussion) than any mechanical em- 
ployment, stitching not excepted. 

Do we not need standards sadly? Or is it only a little more self- 
reliance, self-recollection, self-respect ? a more distinct perception 
of our true interest and dignity? a clear-sighted preference of reality 
to mere appearance, of the inward to the outward? Something is 
lacking, certainly ; and the inquiry is worth making, ‘What ts a ?’ 


THOUGHTS a SEA. 





NUMBER ONB. 


ON EASTER MORNING. 


Wave follows wave in ceaseless roll 
Borne by the gale along ; 

Thus, thus, with notes of joy, my soul, 
Let Love inspire thy song! 


Thy Saviour rose to Life this day, 
Saviour, Creator, Friend ; 

Cast every worldly care away 
And to thy Gop ascend! 


Redeemer, Sanctifier, King, 
Who art all praise above! 

Teach us an offering to bring 
May speak, to Tues, of love! 


Wretched, abject, and lost we are, 
Except Thy Spirit move ; 
. Yet let us still Thy favour share, 
‘'Tuou knowest that we love!’ 


And every choral strain of Joy 
On Earth, in Heaven above, 

This fountain-thought may well employ — 
THOU KNOWEST THAT WE LOVE! 


Oh warmer, holier, be the glow 
Of love, throughout our days, 

In memory of Tuy goodness now 
That then shall speak Tuy praise! 


The Waves, obedient to thy Will, 
Toward our Haven move — 

As Tuov hast been, oh be Tuov still 
The Haven of our Love! 


And as our Bark within the bay 
It’s anchor soon shall cast ; 
Let every storm this thought allay — 
WE REST IN THEE AT LAST! 
Joun WatTEznrs 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


WMarry Warson. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


In the neighborhood of Wall-street, in that part of the city where 
the hum of the moving crowd is greatest, and the tramp of hurrying 
feet is unbroken, stood a high, narrow house, between two others, 
as tall and narrow as itself, with windows crowded in every part of 
it, for the purpose of admitting light into numberless small rooms, 
which filled its interior. The color of this house had once been 
bright red; but the dust had settled in its gutters, through which, 
they being leaky and out of repair, the rain had trickled in tears of 
mud down its ruddy front; so that, although a house yet in its teens, 
it had the dusty look of ripe age. From top to bottom, it was occu- 
pied. Its vaults were filled with condiments of various kinds, be- 
longing to the keeper of a refectory, who tenanted its basement; on 
the first floor a tailor flaunted his sign-board; and thence heaven- 
ward, cramped, dusty rooms, begrimed with dirt and cobwebs, and 
otherwise dark and dingy, with dim entries, and steep stairs to get 
to them, and doors with tin signs nailed on them, indicated that law- 
yers made it their haunt. By lawyers of every class were they 
tenanted; by veterans, hard pressed by clients; by those newly 
launched, and as yet only hard pressed by tailors and other duns, 
whose offices were usually locked, with a notice on the door, read- 
ing thus: ‘Gone to the Hall, or, ‘Gone to Court;’ being profes- 
sional terms, used by neophytes of the bar when going for an 
indefinite period to some equally indefinite place. In the upper 
rooms, the desperadoes of the profession made their roost; men 
who lock their doors against all clients; smoke incessantly ; talk 
loudly ; fight, quarrel, play cards, and offer to bet dollars by never 
less than the thousand; thereby showing that they are rich; sing 
boisterous songs, and dance hornpipes and other fanciful perform- 
ances over the heads of ‘the lower floors ;’ whose offices are redo- 
lent of tobacco and brandy, and have an atmosphere resembling a 
bottled fog ; who go in and out in squads, taking the key in their 
pockets, and affixing notices for nobody; passing through the entry 
like a drove of horses, and leaving the world at large in profound 
ignorance as to their whereabout and what-about. 

Such were the tenants of this building; but amid them all, was 
a single oftice on the second floor, whose inhabitant differed from all 
the rest. On the door was the simple name, Micuar.t Rust; no 
intimation of his profession. None knew him, nor what he did, nor 
who he was, nor where he went, norwhence hecame. Sometimes 
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for weeks the office was looked, nod none etn it. Then again, 
a single man came, unlocked the door, took out the key, and locking 
it on the inside, shut himself in; remained there sometimes ten or 
twelve hours, and then went out, locked the room, put the key in his 
pocket, and was absent again, sometimes for a day, or a week, or a 
month. Even John Smith, the black man in the garret, with a 
‘hammered-in’ hat, who kindled the fires, and with a broom smeared 
the dust over the carpets of the rooms and called it sweeping, 
whereby he gained a dollar a month, even he got nothing at his 
hands. His room was usually locked; and when John once acci- 
dentally got in and found the owner there, he was invited to retire, 

and not call again. The very mystery of the man created quite an 
excitement among the ‘ desperadoes ;’ one of whom, happening to 
meet him on the stairs, determined to worm his way into his ac- 
quaintance, and by way of commencing the attack, remarked to 
him that ‘it was a fine day.’ 

‘Who said it wasn't? I’m sure J didn't, did I?’ demanded Mi- 
chael Rust, stopping short, and fixing his coal-black eye on the face 
of the startled speaker, who, not a little abashed, replied : ‘Oh, no! 
certainly not.’ 

‘Very well, said the other; ‘then go to those who deny it, and tell 
it to them. 

Saying which, he turned on his heel and deliberately descended 
the stairs. This brief dialogue got noised about, until it reached the 
ears of others of the ‘desperadoes, who, incensed that any man 
should presume to keep his own concerns to himself, forthwith 
beset im in his office. But he was immovable. They danced 
hornpipes at his door, in the most frantic manner; smoked there by 
the hour; howled mournfully, and yelped, and hooted, until the 
neighborhood of that room was a perfect pandemonium, and several 
gray-headed lawyers in the neighboring rooms were nearly de- 
mented. One of them in particular, who at the time was drawing 
up a will for a blind man, became so much bewildered, that he 
inserted his own name instead of that of the residuary legatee men- 
tioned by the testator, whereby he acquired a large property; never 
having detected his error until the death of the latter, when of course 
it was too late to remedy, and therefore useless to mention it. But 
Michael Rusttook nonotice of them. He seemed perfectly indifferent, 
or totally deaf. He made neither remonstrance nor complaint, but 
went in and out the same as ever; staid there as long as ever; and 
seemed to suffer no inconvenience, until, brazen-throated as they 
were, their voices grew husky, and they were finally compelled to 
raise the seige, and leave him unmolested in his mystery. 

He had a single visiter, equally taciturn with himself, and equally 
impregnable, who came occasionally, gave a single knock at the 
door, muttered a few indistinct words in the key- -hole, and was 
instantly admitted. He too, in his passages to and from the office, 
had been way-laid by the desperadoes, and perplexed with knotty 
and penetrating questions. For some time he met them with the 
same reserve which characterized Michael Rust; but having been 
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one day closely beset and sorely annoyed by a solitary desperado 
whom he encountered on the stairs, and being a brawny, square- 
built fellow, he answered in so sudden and astounding a manner, 
that his questioner, on recovering his composure, found himself 
reposing on the bottom step of the stairs, somewhat bruised in per- 
son, and not a little disfigured in countenance. The precise nature 
of the reply never leaked out; but from that hour the stranger 
passed to and fro free of question. 

On the evening of Christmas night, Michael Rust sat in his office, 
wrapped in a blue camblet cloak, a red silk handkerchief bound 
round his head, and an old hat on the top of that, pressed down 
tightly and far, so that his shaggy brows and twinkling black eyes 
could scarcely be seen beneath the level of its brim. He was yet 
in the prime of life, but his face was thin and wrinkled, his eye 
glowing, and his complexion sallow, though not sickly. There was 
however a dark, sinister look about him, not at all diminished by his 
shaggy, black brows, and the gipsy-like hair, tinged with gray, which 
here and there stole from beneath his strange head-gear. In his 
office was a single table, covered with green baize; an ink-stand, 
pen, and wafers, and two chairs. These constituted all its furni- 
ture; and on one of these chairs, and at this table, sat Michael 
Rust, engaged in writing. There was no fire in the grate; and as 
the dim light of the single candle flickered through the room, a more 
dismal place could scarcely have been hit upon. 

Scratch, scratch went Rust’s pen, down one page and over to the 
next, and down that. He was a slow, deliberate, untiring writer ; 
and his pen was a stubborn, obstinate stump, which seemed to have 
an eternity of endurance aboutit. Occasionally he varied his occu- 
pation, by putting the stump in his mouth; drawing the candle close 
to him, and poring over the paper. Having at last concluded his 
writing and perusals, he folded it up, and placed it under the ink- 
stand. ‘Prime!’ muttered he,‘prime! He’sold; andI—I’m 
deep !’ 

After this discriminating remark, as to the relative situations of 
himself and the other person of whom he spoke, he leaned back in 
his chair. ‘Hallo!’ said he, in reply to a knock at the door, which 
brought the chair rapidly forward, and him to his feet; ‘who’s 
there ?’ 

‘Me!’ responded a gruff voice, from the outside; ‘me, and 
somebody else.’ 

‘Oh! very well, answered Mr. Rust, without moving, ‘ you can 
come in; but ‘somebody else’ must go about his business. This 
is n’t his office, and he’s no acquaintance of mine.’ 

‘But he must come in, returned the voice from without. 

‘He must, must he?’ replied Mr. Rust; ‘well, let him;’ and 
saying this, he again seated himself, and drawing from a port-folio, 
which he took from a drawer in the table, a small slip of paper, 
renewed his writing, without paying the slightest regard to the 
person in the passage, whose knocking now became extremely 
violent. Rust however had received too much treatment of that 
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kind at the hands of ‘the desperadoes, to be put down by what 
could emanate from a single individual; and with his mouth 
pursed up toa point, and his sharp black eyes intent on his paper, 
he wrote on, as unconcernedly as if there were no person within a 
mile. A foot was soon called to the assistance of the knuckles; 
and these, being unsuccessful, the visiter demanded a parley : 

‘Can’t I exchange a word with you, Mr. Rust?’ he asked, with 
more deference than he had hitherto used. 

‘ Of course you can,’ replied Rust, with great suavity, but without 
discontinuing his writing; ‘of course you can; always happy to 
exchange civilities with my friends. Go on.’ 

‘I can’t speak with a door between us,’ replied his visiter, angrily. 

‘Bless my soul! no more you can’t!’ replied Rust. ‘There’s 
the key-hole; speak through that; the slide’s down; but that 
does n’t matter; I’m very quick of hearing. Go on. I’m quite 
impatient.’ 

Here Mr. Rust chuckled to himself; and laying down his pen, 
rubbed his hands cheerfully together, after which he resumed his 
pen and writing. A muttered exclamation escaped the man on the 
outside ; but apparently he saw no alternative save the dismissal 
of his companion; and perhaps he knew not a little of the uncom- 
promising character of the person whom he had to deal with. So 
he yielded the point, and spoke in an under tone to the person with 
him, who slowly descended the stairs and went out of the building, 
shutting the door heavily after him. 

When the noise caused by his departure had ceased to echo 
through the still house, Rust arose, and taking the light in his hand, 
opened the door, and looked down the passage, then drew the 
stranger in the room and turned the key. 

‘What’s the meaning of this, blast ye!’ exclaimed he, every 
trace of merriment vanishing from his face ; his black eye flashing, 
and his lips working with anger; ‘what’s the meaning of this, 
Isay? Who was that? Why did you bring him? Answer me! 
Have I not forbidden the entrance of a soul? Have I not been 
beset, from the day that I first came to this house, by those wishing 
to penetrate my secresy? Has not this room been made a very 
hell on earth by those who would force themselves into my acquaint- 
ance? Ha! ha! they would know Michael Rust!’ ‘ They would 
know him, would they? Few care to do that, do they, good Enoch ? 
None love him, but good Enoch Grosket. He loves him, does n’t 
he? Ha! ha! He hates to see Michael alone, and solitary, and he 
brings a friend to keep him company, and make him merry. Oh! 
he’s very kind, very kind, good Enoch is. Hark ye, sir!’ exclaimed 
he, suddenly changing his tone ; ‘I know not why you brought that 
man here, whether as an eaves-dropper or as a witness to conver- 
sations which it might suit you to have remembered and me to 
have forgotten, or merely as a casual friend; or because you thought 
that he might suit my purpose; but ¢his let me tell you, you ’ll be 
a bold man if you venture it again.’ 


It was nota pleasant thing to have two such eyes flashing in 
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one’s very face; and to have a voice, husky with passion, hissing 
in one’s ear; but on Mr. Grosket they seemed to produce no effect; 
for after eyeing Michael Rust for a moment or two, apparently to 
learn what he had to say, and whether he had got through with it, 
without reply, he walked to the table, and throwing off the cloak 
which was wrapped about him, drew from his pocket a bundle of 
papers, and proceeded leisurely to untie them. 

Rust stood in the middle of the room, watching him with a sharp, 
anxious eye, for there was much in his face to perplex him. Its 
great characteristics were sternness and resolution, yet not unmixed 
with an expression of honesty; perhaps a certain bluntness of 
manner might have added something to this last expression, for 
many who lack the former adopt the latter as a substitute; and 
although spurious, it is much more convenient, and passes nearly as 
currently. At last Rust went to the table, and sat down opposite 
him, pulling his hat even lower over his eyes than before; with his 
feet on the front round of the chair, and his hands folded and resting 
on the table before him; his thin lips working in and out, but 
without speaking. There was a strong contrast between the sharp, 
fierce face of Michael Rust; his thin frame and gaunt, wire-like 
figure, and that of the ponderous, brawny fellow who sat opposite 
to him, coolly looking over his papers; so confident in his own 
muscular force and indomitable will of disposition, that notwith- 
standing the outburst of passion which had just escaped his asso- 
ciate, he did not deem it worth while to bestow even a look or 
thought upon his proceedings, or to guard against him. 

‘Count that,’ said he, taking from his papers a roll of bank-notes, 
and placing it in front of Rust. ‘ Count that; there should be five 
hundred, with interest for five years, which makes it six hundred 
and seventy-five.’ 

He threw himself back in his chair as he spoke, and folding his 
arms, looked steadily in the face of his companion. Michael did 
not move a finger toward the money, but said, in a quick, hurried 
manner: ‘ How now, Enoch; what’s this?’ 

‘Count it first, replied the man, sternly; ‘then I’ll answer your 
question. Nota word, said he, raising his finger, seeing that Rust 
was preparing to interrupt him; ‘don’t speak. I’ll not answer till 
you ve counted that.’ 

Michael paused a moment, with his sharp black eyes twinkling 
and flashing, and then wetting the end of his fore-finger, proceeded 
to run over the bills. 

‘Six hundred and seventy-five, said he, as he finished. 

‘ All right, said Grosket. ‘ Now, added he, placing in front of 
him a paper, ‘ sign that.’ 

Rust took the paper and read it from beginning to end; and then 
pushing the money back, said to Enoch: ‘ This is a receipt for five 
hundred dollars, loaned to you to pay off a judgment against you, in 
favor of John Collins, with interest to date. Poh! Enoch; I don’t 
want the money, and you do. Return it some other time — some 
other time ; a year hence, or two years — or any time.’ 
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‘T’ll pay it ow, replied Grosket, coldly. ‘ Sign that receipt, will 
you?’ 

‘ Well, well, Enoch, if you insist on it, I will, said Rust, taking 
up his pen, and dipping it in the ink, and signing his name to the 
receipt. ‘There, said he, pushing the paper to him. ‘I’m glad 
you ’re able to pay it; indeed I am, for your sake.’ 

A strange smile curled the lip of the other, as he folded up the 
paper and put it in his pocket. ‘ Now, Michael Rust,’ said he, in a 
stern voice, ‘you and I split. Five years ago, when I was in want, 
on the very verge of ruin; when there was nothing before me but 
starvation, to my wife and child; you stepped in between me and 
my creditors, loaned me this money, and kept them at bay until 
I could get along.’ 


‘Don't speak of that, said Rust; ‘ forget it, Enoch; I had almost, 
I assure you. I 

‘Do n't interrupt me,’ said Grosket, striking his fist on the table ; 
‘hear me out. At that time, I would have died for you. There w as 
nothing so low, nothing so vile, that I would not have done it for 
you.’ 

‘ You were always grateful, Enoch — always. Well.’ 

‘Well, said the man, speaking slowly, and in a tone which, 
though low, was so distinct that even when it sank to a whisper, 
which it did at times, it was perfectly audible. ‘I did serve you. 
Deeds, which have caused my cheeks to tingle with shame, for 
their very meanness ; deeds which have made me loathe myself, 
and hate him who could take advantage of the best feelings of a 
grateful heart to prostitute them to his own evil purposes, have 
I done for you. Ihave followed you in a course of crime; aided 
you in your foul deeds; never swerving, never shrinking back. 
Whatever my heart might have felt, my actions never faltered. 
I was true to you in all you did. If at times a feeling of misgiving 
came over me, I thought of my wife and daughter, and of what 
they would have been ‘but for you, and I went on.’ 

‘Well?’ said Rust, impatiently, ‘ well?’ 

‘When I first met you, continued Grosket, ‘that daughter was a 
mere child, but in five years she became a woman; and with all 
a woman’s warm confidence of heart, those whom she loved she 
loved well.’ 

‘ Well, and she married,’ interrupted Rust. ‘I know all that.’ 

‘Ay! she did marry!’ said Grosket, setting his teeth, and 
speaking in a low, fierce tone ; ‘she pip marry, but not the man she 
loved. You, for your own evil purposes, and with a falseness 
which I have since detected, blackened his character; persuaded 
me, your blind tool, into the belief that he was a scoundrel. I forbade 
him the house; and at your instigation, compelled the girl into a 
marriage which she abhorred; I—J, her father, forced her, with 
a loathing heart, to the bed of a man whom she hated! God! 
was n't that a noble act for a parent! Wasn't it? Michael, wasn’t 
it glorious?’ exclaimed he, shaking his hand at Rust, ‘ wasn’t it! 
Well, continued he, ‘what came of it? It turned out as might 
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have been expected; she had broken her vows to the man she 
loved; she forgot her faith to the man she hated. Well, she died; 
and then it was better that she should. My wife followed her, 
Michael Rust; but I was a strong, iron-hearted man. It did not kill 
me. I was left; left, still bound to you, ay, fettered and bound, 
hand and foot, in chains like iron; for I knew that the moment 
I broke with you, would seal my ruin. I was reckless, Michael ; 
I was desperate ; but I was cool. I could even play the hypocrite, 
and pretend to lend myself to your plans ; but there came a limit at 
last. When you commenced your designs on that young girl, 
Katharine Rhoneland ; young, innocent as my own child once was, 
then we broke ; then I resolved to shake you off: I have found the 
means. I have done so; and now, Michael Rust, I am your 
enemy; one who will thwart you in your evil purposes, though it 
cost him his life. When aman has lost all in the world but life, 
he cares very little how soon that goes too.’ 

Rust sat opposite to him, with his eyes fixed on his face, and his 
thin lips pressed together; but he suffered nothing to escape him, 
until Enoch had finished; and then he said in his quiet, sneering 
tone : 

‘Good Enoch is excited; good Enoch is candid. He tells his 
story straight and strong. There is no glossing over his words ; 
no prevarication. His tender heart warms toward a young girl, 
especially if she be good looking. Oh! he is very disinterested to 
a beautiful girl; only because she resembles his daughter; only for 
that reason — on/y for that reason! He has no other reason. Oh! 
no! He’s very kind, good Enoch is; very kind, very kind; and 
now, said he, in even a smoother voice than he had hitherto 
spoken, ‘there is the door. Good Enoch will please to march out 
of it. Michael Rust does not like enemies in his room. He prefers 
being alone. There’s the door, good Enoch; go, do go!’ 

The visiter rose, and stood opposite him for a moment; and to 
judge from his fierce, flashing eye and quivering lip, Michael Rust 
ran no small risk at that moment; but even were it so, he never 
quailed. Upright, front to front and eye to eye, he rose and stood 
before the man whom he had so deeply wronged. There was 
indeed a momentary but powerful struggle in the breast of Enoch ; 
but it might have been that the basilisk eye of the man to whom he 
had so long surrendered his free-will, fixed on his own, or a secret 
dread of the stern, unbending spirit which animated the feeble 
frame before him, had its influence; for he gradually mastered 
his feelings, and turning to the door, said: ‘ I know how we stand now, 
Michael Rust. The worst hate which a man feels, is hate toward 
one whom he has wronged. J know that, Michael. Now do you 
recollect this: There’s no enemy so much to be dreaded as a 
desperate man. You were wise in wishing no witness to our 
conversation. Without waiting for a reply, he turned on his heel 
and left the house. 

‘Ho ho! good Enoch! so you’ve bolted!’ said Mr. Rust, 
standing with folded arms in front of the table, and apparently 
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apostrophizing the candlestick, for on it his gaze was fastened; 
‘you ’’ve bolted! Good Enoch, kind Enoch! Enoch, who could 
fawn, and grub, and lick the very dust from my feet; amiable 
Enoch ; considerate, very considerate, conscientious Enoch! Ho! 
ho! ho! conscientious, conscientious! What is conscience?’ 
muttered he; ‘what is that strange whispering demon, that some- 
times starts up in the breast, and holds up all our past misdeeds to 
view, shaking them over our heads until the cheek grows pale and 
the heart sinks? I’ve heard of it; I’ve heard of it. Enoch knows 
it; ho! ho! Foot!’ exclaimed he, with a loud deriding laugh; 
‘root! he thinks to fling me off! He knows not that I have a hold 
on his heart, and with a single grip can crack its life-strings. Foot! 
he must bend, or I’ll crush him; but not now. He’s fairly hooked, 
and I can afford to let him play, before I drown him!’ 


— 
CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Wirth his head full of his schemes, Michael Rust extinguished the 
solitary candle which had been overtasking itself in an effort to il- 
luminate the room; went out, shut the door, and forgetting to lock 
it, put the key in his pocket, sought a small room in an out-of-the- 
way part of the city, where he was in the habit of roosting; and 
flinging himself on a bed which occupied a corner of it, tossed and 
dreamed and started till day-break 

On visiting his office at an early hour of that morning, he was not 
a little surprised to find the door unlocked, and the room occupied 
by a person, who, after an attentive and careful conning over of all 
the strange characters which lay hid in out-of-the-way corners 
of his memory, he was fully convinced had never before crossed his 
path. He was a queer-looking fellow, clad in a suit of rusty black, 
here and there faded into a dusky red, and variegated with occasional 
rents, through sonie of which might be caught casual glimpses of 
a dingy white under-garment, while through another, a small end of 
the same vestment hung pendant, like a _ pocket-handkerchief. 
A bell-crowned hat, dusty, faded and storm-worn, roofed an odd look- 
ing face, apparently set in a frame of uncombed locks, and garnished 
with a black beard of several days’ growth, so stiff and stubborn that 
a hedge-hog might have envied it. 

It was the employment of the man, as much as his appearance, 
which surprised Michael Rust; for there, in the middle of Rust’s own 
office, with one foot on Rust’s own chair, and with Rust’s blacking 
and brush, kept for his own special use, when either inclination or 
policy required an unusual degree of neatness in his appearance, 
stood this man, cleaning his boots with as much nonchalance as if 
he were owner of the room, and the brushes, blacking, and chair 
were his own appurtenances. On the same chair with his foot 
was a large snuff-box, from which he from time to time refreshed 
himself during the progress of his operations. 
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He did not observe Rust, as he came in; but kept on snuffing and 
rubbing and muttering; sometimes pausing and laughing to himself, 
and winking at nobody, and shaking his head, and favoring his trow- 
sers with a dab from the same brush with which he was polishing 
his boot, whenever his eye rested ona spot which he thought would 
be benefited by such an operation. Nor did he cease, until Rust 
touched him on the arm, and said, in a peremptory manner: ‘ Hallo! 
Sir! who are you? and what are you doing here?’ 

‘Thunder! man, how you made me jump!’ exclaimed the stran- 
ger, verifying his remark, by dropping his brush and starting up. 
‘When you are going to startle a man in that way, just let him know 
before hand, will you? Suppose my nerves had been weak? or I 
had been in a delicate way? or any thing of that sort? What might 
have been the consequence? Think of that!’ 

Rust, in no wise mollified by the peculiar light in which the stran- 
ger viewed his interruption, again demanded: ‘ What are you doing 

ere?’ 

‘Can’t you see?’ replied the other, pointing to his boot; ‘that’s 
what I’m doing.’ 

‘Ho! ho!’ exclaimed Rust, his usual sneer playing around his 
thin lips, ‘you mistook this room for a boot-black’s shop, did you? 
It looks like one; very like one, does n't it? but it 7s mt; upon my 
word itis n't. Now, Sir,’ said he, ‘since you have discovered your 
error, be good enough to go; or I may be obliged to do what I should 
be very sorry to — very sorry to — put you out.’ 

The stranger looked at him for a moment or two, as he stood bow- 
ing and pointing to the door, with his lips curled in anger and deri- 
sion, and then suddenly thrusting his hand in his pocket, and smirk- 
ing and winking, he sidled up to Rust: ‘Come, come,’ said he, ‘I 
know what you ’re at. Itake. Tere.’ Thrusting a sixpence in 
Rust’s hand, he favored him with a succession of sudden winks and 
shakes of the head; at the same time indulging a kind of inward 
laugh. ‘Say nothing more, said he; ‘we understand each other.’ 
With this remark, he took a pinch of snuff from his box, picked up 
the brush, and resumed his labors. 

Rust was puzzled; for his guest was evidently one of those im- 
practicable fellows who neither get angry themselves, nor believe 
others when they are so. Had he been a little less strongly built, he 
might have been thrust out by main force ; but there was a squareness 
about his shoulders, indicative of strength; his hands too were large, 
and his wrists thick and bony. So that Rust was fain to moderate 
his tone ; and going to him, he said: ‘ Come, come, my good fellow, 
you ’d better go.’ As he spoke he placed his hand on his back, as 
if to urge him toward the door. - 

‘No I hadn’t—no I had n't, replied the other, again turning and 
winking. ‘Don’t be frightened; I won't desert you; never desert 
any body; got plenty of friends — never desert any of em. Catch 
me at it!—would n’t hurt their feelings for the world.’ He shut his 
eyes, and laughed inwardly for more than a minute, at the bare 
thought of it. 
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Rust, seeing that his companion had determined to have his own 
way, and thinking that perhaps it might be best to humor him, took 
a seat, and looking at him, said: . 

‘Well, Sir, since you wont quit the room, perhaps you'll at least 
tell me who you are?’ 

‘ To be sure I will; my name is Kornicker; Edward Kornicker ; 
K-0-R-N-I-C-K-E-R, replied the stranger, spelling it. ‘Ah! Isee, you 
don't want that sixpence,’ continued he, pointing to the coin which 
he had just tendered to Rust, and which Rust had placed on the 
chair. ‘Well, if you’re proud, others ain’t; that’s all’ Saying 
which, he quietly deposited the piece in his vest-pocket. ‘ As for 
the matter of my being in your office, I don’t see that is so wonder- 
ful a room, that you need be chary of it; not but what I am as 
good, if not better, than that fellow Grosket, whom I met coming out 
of it last night.’ 

Such had been the nature of the conversation between Rust and 
Grosket, that even the bare mention of his name caused him to start 
up; and scarcely knowing that he did so, he went-to the door and 
locked it. 

‘Come, come, man!’ exclaimed Kornicker, not a little startled by 
this equivocal movement, ‘ what are you at? I’llstand no nonsense. 
I’m not frightened, Sir; I’m afraid of no man; and if you intend to 
come any of your tricks over me, I’ll cram this brush down your 
throat. Yes, I will; yes, Iwill. If I don’t 

He concluded his remark by a pantomime, in which flourishes of 
the brush, shakes of the head, and winks at Rust, bore a prominent 
part. ‘I hope you understand, added he; ‘if you don’t, and want 
to come to extremities, you’ll find your ideas polished in a way that 
will astonish you ; let me tell you that.’ 

Saying this, he threw himself in a defensive attitude, with the 
brush grasped in one hand, and the fist of the other clenched, as if 
ready to fulfil either of his menaces. Michael Rust eyed him with- 
out any appearance of apprehension; and then, crossing his hands 
behind him, walked up and down the room in deep thought ; coming 
i close proximity to the article which Kornicker still held up, but 
without any attempt to enforce his threat. At last he said: 

‘Sit down; I want to talk with you.’ 

Kornicker, after looking at him for some time, and apparently com- 
ing to the conclusion that he had no ulterior views respecting him- 
self, threw the brush on the floor, and having seated himself, held 
his snuff-box in his hand, at the same time looking at him to begin. 

‘So your name is Kornicker?’ said Rust, for the purpose of opening 
the conversation. ‘It’s an odd name.’ 

Kornicker gave a loud rap with the knuckle of his middle finger 
on his box; removed the cover; took a pinch between his thumb 
and finger, and leaning forward refreshed his nose in a vociferous 
manner; after which he said that he had heard others make that 
same remark. 

You ’re a lawyer, I suppose?’ said Mr. Rust. 

Mr. Kornicker nodded. 
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‘Much to do?’ inquired Mr Rust. 

Kornicker shook his head, and said: ‘ Not much; every body’s 
gone to smash; and I among the rest. It’s the fashion; I always 
follow the fashion.’ 

‘ You have an office?’ said Rust. 

‘Have I?’ said Mr. Kornicker, in a tone of surprised inquiry. ‘If 
I have, I’ll be glad if you ’ll find it, for J can’t. When you do, be 
good enough to send me the key, and the number of the house.’ 

‘ Rust rose abruptly, and folding his hands behind him again walked 
up and down the room, with his brows bent. Indeed, so long did 
he continue this exercise, that Kornicker, who had at first watched 
him, under a vague apprehension that he either might have some- 
thing to say relative to the office just mentioned, or might be har- 
boring a secret purpose to commit a sudden assault upon him, came 
to the conclusion that he cherished neither of these intentions, and 
lapsed into a fit of profound abstraction, staring with eyes exceed- 
ingly wide open into the black grate, and apparently thinking of 
nothing. 

For ten or fifteen minutes at least, Michael Rust paced that room ; 
at intervals pausing, and scanning from head to foot his guest, who 
no longer noticed him ; dwelling with a look of earnest and intense 
scrutiny upon his face, and then turning off, and resuming his walk, 
only to pause at another short interval, to resume his investigation 
of Mr. Kornicker’s countenance and person. During that short walk 
he had formed and was maturing a plan which in any other person 
would have seemed strange indeed, but which was nothing unusual 
with him, who frequently formed and carried out purposes on the 
spur of the moment, and seemed to have an almost. intuitive 
knowledge of the character of those who fell under his eye. 

The rupture between Grosket and himself had taken place at a 
most inauspicious season for him; for he had schemes on foot in 
which a tool was needed, who had neither eyes, nor ears, nor con- 
science, except that of his employer, and who had energy sufficient 
to carry out his purposes, whatever they mightbe. All this Grosket 
had been, until the night previous ; but now that all further connec- 
tion between them was broken off, he knew him too well to suppose 
for an instant that it would be renewed. The recollection of the 
cause assigned by Grosket for this step, and his parting threat, coup- 
led with the daring character of the man, occasionally swept across 
Rust’s mind like a dark shadow ; but still he did not shrink from carry- 
ing out his old schemes. Long-cherished plans were not to be relin- 
quished for a single threat; nor was he, who had hitherto been his 
slave, to rise up and dictate to him what course to pursue. Rust’s thin 
lips worked nervously, and his eye flashed at the thought; as it did 
so, it again rested on Kornicker; and his mind was made up to se- 
cure him, to supply as far as possible the place of Grosket. It was 
true that he knew nothing about him, and what little he saw was 
not in his favor; but he appeared to be a thoughtless, thriftless fel- 
low, out at the elbows; probably poor, and one who would snatch 
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at any opportunity of improving his condition. Moreover, he seemed 
to lack that energy which would induce him to resist his will. ‘ As 
to his beinga stranger, he muttered, glancing about the room ; ‘or 
suppose him to be dishonest, what then? There’s nothing to steal ; 
and he will be less scrupulous in doing what I want. Perhaps I can 
make it to his interest to keep faith with me, and if so, what care I 
though he play rascal with all the rest of the world? I need not 
trust until I’ve tried him.’ Full of this purpose, he sat down beside 
his visiter. 

‘Mr. Kornicker, said he, in a friendly tone, ‘I’m a plain man, and 
will speak plainly what I have tosay. Should it not meet your views, 
you must not take it amiss. It’s well meant.’ 

Mr. Kornicker made no other reply than the very indefinite one of 
looking him very full in the face. 

‘From your appearance, and from what you have just said,’ 
continued Rust, ‘I am led to believe that times are not as well 
with you as they have been. Now I have a proposal to make. 
I want a person to attend to certain business of mine; a kind of 
agent. I think you might suit me. Will you accept the situation? 
There ’s the offer — plump.’ 

‘Do I know any thing about the business?’ inquired Kornicker, 
arousing himself, and looking very much in earnest. 

‘T’ll risk that,’ answered Rust. 

‘What are the terms?’ 

‘Twenty dollars a month, and your meals; but not lodging,’ 
replied Rust, laconically. 

‘Any objection to my sleeping here?’ inquired Kornicker, 
looking about the room. ‘It’s small, though.’ 

‘None,’ replied Rust; ‘ but there’s no bed, and no room for one.’ 

‘Leave that to me,’ said Mr. Kormicker. ‘I’ve experience in 
that line. Now then, as to the other items. Where am I to dine?’ 

‘ There’s a refectory in the basement of this house. You can 
dine there.’ : 

‘Good !’ said Mr. Kornicker, taking a pinch of snuff. ‘I suppose 
you would n’t object to a friend or two dining with me.’ 

‘I would decidedly,’ replied Mr. Rust, in a peremptory tone; for 
he saw from the manner of his listener that he could afford to be 
strict in the terms. 

‘ Say one, one at long intervals, added Kornicker, seeing Rust 
preparing to refuse; ‘at very long intervals ; little eternities.’ 

‘ You must have none,’ replied Rust, bluntly. 

‘ Would a small boy, setting on the opposite side of the table, 
merely to be looked at, be open to the same objection? I hate a 
solitary dinner. I’m gregarious in my habits and feelings.’ 

‘Mr. Kornicker, said Rust, abruptly, ‘if you come into my 
service, you must come on my terms, not on yours. I’ve made an 
offer; accept or reject it, as you please. I shan’t vary it.’ 

‘Thunder! man, how hot you are!’ exclaimed Kornicker ; ‘ well, 
a meal by one’s self is a dull affair; but nevertheless, with wine, 
beer, and brandy-and-water, it may be tolerated.’ 
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‘ Stop,’ said Rust, in the same peremptory tone, ‘these are not in 
the agreement. Drink of all kinds, except water, I don’t pay for.’ 

‘Oh! come! that’s too much! I'll not stand that!’ said Mr. 
Kornicker, indignantly. ‘ You’re running your pony too hard, my 
man. No drink, no bargain.’ 

‘ Be it so, replied Rust, rising. ‘Then our agreement is at an 
end. Good day, Sir.’ 

Kornicker, however, made no motion to go; but after looking at 
Rust for a few moments, in an irresolute manner, said in an insin- 
uating tone: 

‘Don't you think we might compromise about the drinks? They 
might be taken quite weak, and at long intervals. It doesn’t look 
respectable to dine without calling for something.’ 

One of his usual sneering replies was rising to Rust’s lips; but 
he had an end to gain; so he checked himself, and answered in a 
serious manner: ‘ I am afraid, Mr. Kornicker, from what I see, that 
you are too much in this very habit of calling for wine; and I am 
too much your friend, to aid you in injuring yourself. Therefore 
I must persist in my refusal.’ 

‘ Then I am to understand,’ said Mr. Kornicker, in a slow, delib- 
erate voice, ‘that friends in every variety, including a small boy, 
and drinks of all kinds, excepting miserable, meagre, undiluted 
water, are all prohibited? I suppose,’ said he, with a wo-begone 
attempt at a smile, ‘I may put a little salt in it, to destroy its 
unpleasant freshness ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, replied Mr. Rust, with a sneer, ‘or even add mustard.’ 

‘ How is it about snuff?’ asked Kornicker, abruptly; ‘1 must 
have snuff’ 

‘I’ll supply you with that,’ said Rust. 

‘ Well, there’s a comfort in that. I agree to the terms. And 
now, Sir,’ said he, with more energy than he had hitherto shown, 
‘what am I to do?’ 

‘You are to stay here when Iam absent. If any one calls, hear 
what he has to,’say, though you ’ll be seldom troubled in that 
way. As you’re a lawyer, I may also want your services in a 
professional way. In short, you are to do whatever I ask, without 
hesitation and without question.’ 

‘The saving clause to that contract is very comprehensive,’ said 
Mr. Kornicker; ‘but, thought he, ‘if he comes it over me too 
strong, I’ll bolt. Let him sue me fora breach of contract. The 
idea of such a step passed through Mr. Kornicker’s mind in such a 
ludicrous light, that he laughed and winked and shook his head, 
until the tears fairly ran down his cheeks. After recovering from 
this paroxysm, he again expressed his determination to accept the 
terms. 

‘ Very well,’ said Rust; ‘I’m going out now, and may not return 
to-day ; perhaps not for a week, nor a month. You must be here 
every day, from nine in the morning until seven in the evening. 
Whenever I come, you must be found here.’ 
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‘Very well, said Mr. Kornicker; ‘I understand. You ’ll not 
forget to speak to the man in the refectory. The contract dates 
from now.’ 

‘I’ll stop as I go out,’ said Rust. 

‘ And the twenty dollars ?’ 

‘Shall be forthcoming at the end of the month,’ replied Rust. 
‘If I am not here, the money will come in a letter on the very day.’ 

‘ There’s no objection to my making a fire, I suppose?’ said Mr. 
Kornicker, pointing to the grate, which was filled with all the 
necessary materials, and required merely the application of a match 
to ignite them. ‘ Must be kept warm; must be; that’s part of the 
contract.’ 

‘Make what fire you please, said Rust, as he was turning to go. 
‘ You ’ll find coal in the vault.’ 

‘ You’re quite certain we can’t arrange our little differences about 
the trimmings to the dinners, and the friends ?’ 

‘ Quite; said Rust, abruptly; and shutting the door, he went out. 

‘A queer dog, said Kornicker, shaking his head; ‘but small 
about the liquor; damned small! But let ’s look to the fire: 
there ’s nothing here to help one. Perhaps there 2s, next door.’ 
Taking up the candlestick, and going into a neighboring office, 
which he was fortunate enough to find open, he obtained a light, 
and with its assistance soon had a bright fire blazing in the grate, 
and seated himself in front of it. 

Probably few persons could contemplate any object for a greater 
length of time without knowing it, or caring about it, or thinking 
about it, or any thing else in particular, than Mr. Edward Kornicker, 
provided he was warm. And this being the case at present, he sat 
with his hands in his pockets, his legs straight in front of him, his 
feet resting on the ash-pan under the grate, and his eyes fixed upon 
his own boots with a desperately wide-awake stare, but utterly 
unconscious of every thing about him, except that he was snug and 
comfortable. This state he occasionally diversified by a short nap, 
which he enjoyed without any change of position or variation of 
any kind, except that of closing his eyes. Awaking from one of 
these slight interludes, he sat up, rubbed his eyes, and looked about 
the room, then at the fire, and relapsed into a profound reverie. 

‘Not a single gentleman of my acquaintance excepted,’ solilo- 
quized he, thoughtfully ; ‘liquors prohibited, even an embargo laid 
on beer. Food, plain, vulgar food alone, at discretion. Well, the 
eating-house is near the door, said he, looking about him; ‘there ’s 
a comfort in that. The bane and antidote cheek by jowl; very 
handy. Evena call from the window would bring a boy from the 
refectory. Let’s try, for the fun of it.’ 

By way of making the experiment, Mr. Kornicker raised the 
sash, and thrusting his head out of the window, called in a loud 
voice, ‘ Hallo!’ 

His call was answered from every part of the building ; and with 
particular emphasis from the region of the desperadoes. 
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‘A wonderful spot for echoes,’ said he, meditatively. ‘I should 
think there were twenty at least. There’s plenty of angles; 
perhaps that makes ’em ; or perhaps the stove-pipes or chimneys ; 
there ’s plenty of them, too; or the windows, or 

His farther investigation of the cause was interrupted by the 
head of a boy, which was thrust from a window on the ground-floor, 
with the face turned upward. 

‘Are you the refectory boy?’ inquired Mr. Kornicker, looking 
down in turn. 

The head nodded. 

‘ Very well, come up here; I want you.’ 

The head nodded again, and was withdrawn ; an example which 
Mr. Kornicker immediately followed: Scarcely had he resumed 
his seat at the fire, when there was a rap at the door. ‘ Come in,’ 
said he; and without even turning to look at the door, as it 
opened, he said: 

‘ You ’re the boy I saw just now, are you?’ 

The boy nodded; a gesture which his questioner took for granted, 
as he did not even look round. 

‘ And you belong to that eating-house below, do you?’ 

Again the boy nodded; which reply, as before, was taken for 
granted. 

‘ Well, my little fellow,’ said Mr. Kornicker, now turning, ‘ did any 
gentleman call in there to-day, and say any thing about paying the 
score of any other gentleman, whenever he chose to stop there, or 
call for any thing, or some trifle of that sort?’ 

Again the boy nodded, and said: ‘Oh! yes; the gentleman, 
Mr. Rust,’ said he, pointing to the name on the door; ‘and he said, 
whenever a man named Kornicker, that’s you, I suppose,’ said 
he, with an inquiring nod. 

‘ Yes, that’s me; well?’ 

‘Well, whenever you came, you was to have just what you 
wanted, except liquors or ale; wittles, whenever you liked; and he 
would pay the shot. That’s what he said.’ 

‘You’re sure it wasn’t the dinner that was restricted, and the 
liquor and ale at discretion ?’ 

‘ Very sure,’ said the boy; ‘he was very particular; and he said 
too it was only meals for one; no friends.’ 

‘I know it,’ replied Kornicker, with a melancholy shake of the 
head; ‘I know it. It wasn’t considerate, nor delicate; but I 
suppose it’s his way; and I suppose another one of them is, to let 
nobody have their way but himself. Well, well! Did he say any 
thing about the cooking?’ 

The boy shook his head. 

‘Very well; go down and order me a beef-steak stewed in wine; 
plenty of the wine. I’ll be down presently. That’s all. Make 
the sauce strong; don’t forget that.’ 

The boy nodded, showed his teeth, and closing the door, clattered 
down the stairs. 
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‘Wine diluted with steak is a miserable beverage, very miser- 
able; but it’s better than nothing, said Kornicker, resuming his 
seat at the fire. ‘I wonder who this Rust is; what he does, and 
what he wants of me? Well, I suppose he’ ll let me know some 
day. He’sa strange fellow; twenty dollars, fire and meals; and 
all for sitting in front of a fire, with nothing to do but look at one’s 
toes, and put on coal: but he was small about the wine and friends ; 
decidedly small. Snuff however, ad libitum; that’s something.’ ; 
This having called to his recollection that he had a supply of that 1 
article about his person, he drew out his snuff-box, and proceeded : 
to extract from it sundry small pinches, which he deposited in 
various parts of the office ; this being one of his peculiar modes of i 
distributing his stock of that article, so that he might always find it 
wherever he went, without the trouble of drawing out his box. 
This employment he continued, until it struck him that the order 
which he had sent to the eating-house must be executed; and he 
accordingly locked the office, and went out for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fact. 
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Era la notte, allor ch’ alto riposo 
Han l’onde, e i venti, e parea mutco il mondo. 


Tasso: ‘GrRosaL=mMMs LIBERaAta.’ 


Tue sky is cloudless, and its host 
Move rythmic in their silent march ; 
The sea is tideless, and its coast 
Winds far beneath the glittering arch. 
The spirit of Repose hath breathed 
O’er all the deep his slumb’rous spell, 
Save where the wavelets, lightly wreathed, 
Heave landward with a gentle swell. 






Behold, how each self-balanced star 
Wears pruudly his imperial crown, 
Whence through those shining wastes afar 
A solemn light comes travelling down! 
At midnight, on this lonely beach, 
By ocean laved since ocean's birth, 
I hear a low, sidereal speech 
Breathe softly in the ear of earth. 


At that sweet voice wild passion’s thrill 
Is chained ’neath reason’s holy sway, 
And Thought, though all unfettered still, 
Moves calmly on his sober way : 
‘ Turn, weary earthling! turn thine eye 
On these immortal spheres above, 
And read, inscribed on all the sky, 
The lessons of eternal love. 















* And as, of all our ‘ golden urns,’ 
That gather and diffuse the day, 

Not one but at his hour returns 

Unwearied on his blazing way : 
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And as, throughout this vast profound, 
Our squadron’d millions move like one, 
Each in his cycle, wheeling round 
Some glorious, far-off, central sun : 


‘ So should thy spirit day and night 

Its destined orbit still pursue, 
And still effuse the holy light 

Which from the infinite Source it drew: 
So should each intellectual sphere, 

As part of one great system, roll 
Unceasing in its bright career, 

Around Creation’s central soul.’ 


Oh! could our spirits bear away 
What midnight earth and ocean teach, 
Or could our organs hear by day, 
Ye stars! your firmamental speech ; 
*T would light with hues of Eden’s prime 
Our cold, gross, storm-dark atmosphere, 
And pour into the moulds of Time 
The bliss of Heaven’s eternal year! we m. m, 


TOLERATION. 


‘DO UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD THAT OTHERS SHOULD DO UNTO YOU.’ 


‘He is a skeptic!’ says one; ‘have nothing to do with him!’ 
Yes, he is a skeptic, and therefore it is the duty of all good Chris- 
tians; of all who have the welfare of their souls at heart; of all 
unchangeable believers in established forms and creeds, to shun 
him as they would the plague! They deem him the victim of a 
moral pestilence, and fancy that he scatters disease and death 
wherever he goes. Is Truth then so weak, and her influence on her 
followers so enervating ? 

But who is this skeptic? Is he honest? ‘Oh yes; no one doubts 
that he is sincere, honest, and desirous of being truly virtuous; but 
all this makes him only so much the more dangerous. He is Satan 
in the garb of an angel.’ How do you know he isa devil? You do 
not know it; but I will tell you why you think as you do; why you 
judge thus harshly of your brother. It is because he is not a Chris- 
tian according to your creed. And who made you a ruler and a judge 
over him? He believes in Gop, and that Jesus is the Curist; he 
believes it to be his duty, and feels it to be his privilege, to love Gop 
with all his heart, and a/so to love his neighbor as himself; but he 
does not believe some other things which you do; he does not sub- 
scribe to every item of your church creed, and therefore he is to you 
a heathen! Be not so uncharitable, or you may disgust him at the 
outset with what you deem Christianity. He has already, through 
much toil, comprehended and received the above four cardinal 
articles of your faith; speak kindly to him, encourage him, and he 
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may in due time understand and embrace the remaining and minor 
articles. 

But how came you with your creed? Were you educated to it? 
Did you take it on the authority of your teachers? Ah, indeed * 
Then if you had been born a Turk, it would have been a sin in you 
to have questioned the truth of Islamism. It is now a sin for you 
to ask a Turk to doubt the authority of his teachers. If it is nght to 
believe all that our early spiritual guides have taught us, and a sin to 
doubt the infallibility of their authority, then all those are right who 
unhesitatingly receive the religion of their fathers; then are all 
mankind right, except skeptics and renegadoes; and even the skep- 
tics are right, if their parents and teachers were skeptics before them. 
Call home your missionaries; abolish your societies for the conver- 
sion of the heathen! You ask them to sin when you invite them to 
emancipate themselves from the thraldom of authority. 

This is slavish. To be a saving, yours must be a living faith: 
you must work out your own salvation; others cannot do it for you. 
You may build up your own faith, and breathe into it the breath of 
life from your own soul. You must begin by doubting; you must be 
a skeptic; a skeptic, but not a mere caviller. Be earnest, be truth- 
loving. ‘Seek and you shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you. And look not askance on others who seek truth in a 
different path from your own, for the castle of Truth hath many 
approaches; nor on those who knock not at the same door with your- 
self, forit hath many portals; ay, and many a postern and private en- 
trance, by which those whom you despise may chance to obtain an 
audience, before you with your crowd shall have reached even the 
ante-room of the castle. 

You believe in a certain creed and certain forms of worship; and 
if you believe with all your heart, I say God speed you on your 
road toheaven! Iwill never attempt to swerve you from what you 
deem the path of duty, by denunciation and threats of the penalties 
of hell-fire. Believing as you do, it would be a sin to act otherwise; 
it would be a sin in me to ask you to belie your conscience. I may 
indeed question your belief, and inform you of mine; but I have no 
right to condemn you if you cannot yield yours and adopt mine. 

Have charity, dear brother! have charity for those who differ from 
you. All stomachs cannot digest the same kind of food; all souls 
cannot draw nourishment from the same spiritual aliment. All eyes 
cannot see through the same spectacles; all souls cannot worship 
through the same forms, cannot discern God through the same me- 
dium. He who is honest and earnest is on the road to heaven; 
and whether his progress be slow or rapid, he will surely reach it, be 
he Jew, Gentile, or Christian; and he will find a little charity no 
burthen on the road. 

The human mind is a kind of telescope; the elemental faculties 
are the glasses; and as in no two are these found alike, so no two 
persons see with equal readiness, distinctness, and power. The 
vision of some is distorted; of others, clear and piercing for distant 
objects, but useless for their immediate neighborhood ; of yet others, 
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almost microscopic, perceiving with surprising minuteness objects near 
at hand, but blind to those which are distant; discerning the near 
flower, but failing to comprehend the entire landscape. This will ac- 
count for the different manner in which we view things. Where I 
see a plain natural fact, you see a miracle; where I see a simple 
truth, and reverentially state it, you hold up your hands in horror and 
exclaim: ‘ Falsehood and blasphemy!’ Verily, friend, we resemble 
two persons standing on a cliff, observing the distant ocean; the one 
with a pocket-glass, the other with a powerful telescope. What ap- 
pears a schooner to one is a cockle-boat to the other; and where 
this sees nought, the other beholds a distant fleet; and as each be- 
lieves his own glass the best, or (if he be very modest) at least as 
good as his neighbor's, let them endeavor as earnestly as they can 
to convince each other, each obstinately remains of his own opin- 
ion; the one believing in his cockle-boat, the other in his schooner. 

Which has the best glass, you or I, I will not undertake to deter- 
mine ; though I am fully as much inclined to think you have it as 
that Ihave. Could we but exchange for a moment, as the ocean- 
gazers might easily do, what a light would break in upon the short- 
sighted one! What aclearing up of doubts would there be! What 
a doing away with disputed questions! But unhappily, as every 
tub must stand on its own bottom, so every man must see with his 
own mental telescope; hence there must needs be doubts and 
disputations tothe end. Or rather, I should say, this is happily con- 
trived; for what a sleepy world were this, if all saw alike; or what 
an unhappy man would he be, who, after enjoying a friend’s fine 
telescope, should be again reduced to his own old horn-spectacles ! 

After all, it must be best as it is; for Gop made every thing; and I 
must even be contented with the pocket-glass which He gave me, 
although you may have your heaven-searching telescope. 

But we are a proselyting race, and though we are perfectly well- 
satisfied with our own spy-glasses, we are continually endeavoring 
to improve the faulty ones of our neighbors; and certainly this is a 
laudable undertaking, if conceived and executed in a proper spirit. 
But when I would restore sight to a blind man, I must not begin by 
charging him with blasphemy because he says the sun shines not, 
or he will be apt to avoid me, and so prevent me from doing a good 
action. Thus without finding fault with this man or that, for behold- 
ing according to the faculties which God hath bestowed upon each, I 
would merely desire the same privilege myself; and if, in my blind- 
ness, I should honestly aver there is no sun in the sky, do not open 
on me the cry of ‘falsehood’ and ‘blasphemy,’ seeing that to me no 
sun exists. 

Are you undecided between the Trinity andthe Unity? Are you 
fearful that you shall not render due honor to each member of the 
God-head? Worship the Almighty Spirit of the Universe, the great 
God of Nature; and be assured that in adoring the Whole, you are 
adoring each part. Are you lost in the mazes of the doctrine of 
atonement; are you unable to comprehend it, and at the same time 
fearful of condemnation in not accepting it? Go and doa kind ser- 
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vice to a suffering brother-man, and your path shall be enlightened, 
your heart made easy, and you shall go on your way rejoicing. Do 
you doubt of your own salvation? Go, repent of your sins; forgive 
all who have offended you, as you desire to be forgiven; do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto you ; and, as you 
fear the judgment of God, judge kindly of your fellow mortals. 
Quarrel with no man on account of his honest belief; for if you 
are wise, you will bethink you how likely it is that you yourself may 
be in error; nay, how impossible it is that,on many points, you 
should be otherwise. 

Thus, whenever you are lost in the mazes of theoretical theology, 
go and practice that which you know to be right; and fear not the 


issue; for, ‘If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.’ 


Portsmouth, (N. H.) 


J. K. 


BTARZ AS. 


t. 


THERE is a hope, the only one 
That I have nursed through life, 
That, ere the world’s hard race be run, 
A soothing partner in its strife 
May cheer me with her looks of love, 
And bless me with her tender words : 
The first, a smiling heaven above, 


The last, a woodland chant of birds. 


II. 


And many a one I’ve met, who seemed 
To me less human than divine : 

But none, oh! none like her I’ve dreamed 
Was meant to link her fate with mine. 

I’ve trembled when that form did gleam 
Amid the pauses of the strife, 

Lest I might always only dream — 
Doomed to a lone and loveless life. 


Trt. 


A loveless life, unblessed by her, 
The star of life’s ideal zone ; 
Whose every fancied look can stir 
My heart, as if it were her own. 
That angel-form, so bright and fair, 
Those tender eyes’ delicious blue, 
The beauty of that auburn hair — 
Away! the dream will ne’er prove true! 


Iv. 


Thus thought I once in life, but then 
This heart had never met with thine ; 
Hope had not breathed, nor had love’s pen 
raced the sweet name of CaRoLineE. 
I thought that heaven had formed no hand 
To smooth in age my aching brow ; 
My soul to live alone was planned 
thought — but it is not so now! 
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v. 


My breast is now untouched with pain, 
My quickened po madly run, 
As if they struggled to maintain 
Two hearts wih life, instead of one. 
There is a Mecca in my breast, 
And at the silent hour of prayer 
Sweet thoughts of her I love the best, 
Like peaceful pilgrims, journey there. 























vi. 


Star of my soul! my thoughts will turn 
To thee, with every changing hour ; 
My love-sick soul will fondly yearn 
Toward thee, despite cold reason’s power ; 
And as each changing day doth part, 
Will call a blessing from above 
On thee, unto whose gentle heart 
Fate turned the current of my love. 
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ALFORD AND HIS PLAYFELLOW.’ 


‘ For here m>re than in any other case, it is verified that the heart sees farther than the head.’ 
CaRLYLz’s REvizw oF VOLTAIRE. 





WE may be spared the particulars of the gradual decline of busi- 
ness, enterprise, and prosperity in the native village of Rufus Gilbert, 
in consequence of that sure destroyer, Intemperance. Nor did his 
father’s family refuse its victims to the blinded, or worse than blinded, 
avarice of their head. Daniel, the father, escaped; for he knew too 
well the nature of the poisonous compounds he sold, under various 
names, to taste them himself; and Rufus felt too deep a disgust for 
the traffic, and saw too plainly the effects, to be easily led into the 
vice ; but his brothers, educated abroad, very early fell into the habits 
of the place. The first son, George, died a sot at thirty. Charles 
became a maniac; and is, at this day, wandering about the country, 
a beggar. Two others, of slower and more sluggish temperaments, 
are respectable hard-drinkers, and will probably remain such to the 
day of their death. They boast of never being drunk ; can always 
walk and talk, and look after their personal and pecuniary safety; 
but they hesitate in their speech; have treacherous memories, and 
fiery red noses. They are moreover petulant, exacting, and hard- 
1 hearted ; oppressive of the poor, scoffers at religion, and spend their 
lives in bitterly opposing all efforts to reclaim the drunkard. They 
pretend to feel insulted by the name of temperance, when the sub- 
ject is introduced in their presence, and refuse to listen to the eloquent 
advocates of reform, even John Hawkins himself. 
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It seemed necessary that Daniel should die a sober man, that to 
him the work of retribution might be complete, and that he might 
see clearly the ruin he had caused about him. In his last hours, 
beside the harrowing thought of the uncertain fate of his own chil- 
dren, there stared at him from the walls of his room many a pale 
face of weeping wife, with ragged little ones clinging to their skirts, 
and looking up piteously for bread; and Smith, the murderer, who 
went home intoxicated from his store on the night that he killed his 
wife, seemed to be swinging from the gallows just over his head. 
No thought of good deeds, done or planned, soothed the death-bed 
of the avaricious old man; no timely charity, no sacrifice of self, 
became in turn the messenger of mercy, peace and hope to his part- 
ing soul. He died wretched and despairing ; and feeling for the first 
time the truth of the text he had often uttered at prayer-meetings 
and revivals: ‘ What is a man profited if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ 

The traveller, as he passes through this forlorn village, may or may 
not be attracted to the blackened walls of what was once a large 
establishment, the remains of a brick building and the half-consumed 
rafters of many out-houses and barns. But there they stand as they 
have stood for years; no one venturing to meddle with them; it 
may be through apathy or superstitious fear. Be the cause what it 
may, there they are, the ruins of Daniel Gilbert’s residence, consumed 
by lightning on the day of his funeral. Hardly was the body carried 
from the house, when a violent storm came up, and before any rain 
had fallen, one fierce bolt burst over the buildings, and they were 
soon a mass of flame. No effort was made to extinguish the fire. 
The conflagration seemed the doom of Heaven, and the story of it is 
current in the place to this day, and is always mentioned with solemn 
wonder, as a just mark of God’s displeasure with the way Daniel 
had amassed his property. In little country towns, and in some large 
ones, every remarkably sad accident and every instance of notori- 
ously good fortune, are called providential, while the countless every- 
day blessings of life are enjoyed by men unmindful of the Author of 
them all. 

Rufus stood by and looked calmly and thoughtfully at the raging 
flames. He discouraged some who were about to make effort to 
save the buildings, by saying: ‘Let them burn; your efforts will be 
useless ; would to God that this day might see a new life begun by 
us all!’ Men thought his conduct and words very strange, but no 
one questioned him, not even his brothers, who were as much stran- 
gers to his character at that time as the others The influence he 
had acquired was the greater because it was secret. It was a very 
different power he had over the minds of men, from the bustling im- 
portance of the village politician, or the dreaded sway which the 
moneyed man has over the affairs of his neighborhood, by small loans 
and accommodations to the struggling and the needy. No; the 
power Rufus Gilbert possessed was from Heaven; the power of 
superior virtue, the majesty of an elevated mind, a dictatorship 
derived from God. 
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And let Heaven be thanked for this law of nature, that the best 
and the purest and the highest, are our real governors and judges 
and leaders, whatever may be the decision of the polls. How the 
heart of the philanthropist may thrill to know it, that though perse- 
cuted, fettered, and even slain, his spirit, his life and sacrifices, are 
more potent than all the trappings and insignia of worldly rank and 
office. Let no other name be cited to prove this law, than the hal- 
lowed name of Penn, who in the confidence which virtue always 
inspires, threw himself into the midst of savages, and with this 
‘shield of the spirit,” his head covered with this ‘helmet of salva- 
tion, felt more secure than if surrounded by battlements and coated 
in steel. 

Rufus had grown up, in such a place as we have described, to the 
age of twenty-three, and he was one among a thousand who had 
become the firmer, the purer, from the instability and debasement of 
those abouthim. The wicked and debased work mischief to them- 
selves surely ; but, in the designs of Providence, they are made the 
means of good to those they would ruin by their example. Every 
man, whether he will or not, helps along in the establishment of 
good principles. If he be virtuous, he proves them in the happiness 
of his life; if vicious, he illustrates the insecurity of any other course. 
Our hero was an instance of how much the heart has to do in form- 
ing the intellect. Deprived, by the accident of ill health, of the 
advantages of a college course, and left to waste his time in the 
trifles of a country town and the contracted employments of a country 
store, the peculiar tenderness of his nature led him to view with pity 
the condition of the poor and degraded about him. His sympathies 
with this class of his fellow-creatures increased, the more he became 
acquainted with them. In a course of active benevolence, to which 
he was prompted by his feelings, he was led into trains of thought 
which did far more for his mind than any study of history or language 
could have done. Instead of studying mental philosophy in Brown 
or Locke or Stewart, he studied it in living subjects; and in the 
village lyceum, when he argued a question, it was not merely a 
fictitious matter for which he contended, but the cause of real per- 
sons, whose happiness or misery more or less depended upon the 
view society might take of their condition. 

It has been thought mysterious that, in the late temperance re- 
form, men, who for years had been sunk in loathsome vice, should 
rise suddenly to occupy the place of orators and apostles of sobriety 
and decorum ; that they should be able to move masses of men to 
action, whom the educated and appointed teachers of religion and 
virtue had appealed toin vain. But the mystery is easily explained : 
the latter have had but a theory to state ; the cases they alluded to 
were suppositious ; their arguments were general, formal and cold; 
their appeals affected, and their oratory often pompous; while the 
former stated real occasions, no fictitious sufferings, and irresistibly 
impressed men with the conviction that what they said was true. 
Without any knowledge of grammar or elocution, or any book-lore 
or training, they felt suddenly gifted to speak as never men spake 
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before ; and they have converted a nation. Is not this like the lan- 
guage that was given to the Galileans, ‘when suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting, and there appeared unto them 
cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them, and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the spirit gave them utterance ?’ 

Rufus, as has before been said, was deeply interested in this 
reform. Alone and unaided, he had worked in its behalf long before 
the Goddess of Temperance entered the grogery in Baltimore, and 
touched the six inebriates with her wand, and in a moment con- 
verted them from a condition little above the brute into eloquent 
and sober men. And the heart here educated the head. Let any 
man, however illiterate, become deeply touched with any of the great 
questions that affect humanity ; let the question be one of liberty or 
temperance, and his intellect will grow to meet this enlargement of 
his heart, and he will, as it were miraculously, be able to collect facts, 
and arrange arguments, with suitable illustrations, in such a form of 
rhetorical beauty and clearness, that men will call him eloquent ; and 
he will be eloquent and persuasive, in a manner that all rule shall 
Strive in vain to attain. Upon what other principle can the eloquence 
of a Patrick Henry be accounted for; and the eloquent acts, if not 
words, of the men of the days of the revolution, who suddenly, as 
by inspiration, became sages and heroes, statesmen and generals?’ 

Many are the men in these modern days who are trained in these 
schools of philanthropy, as Rufus Gilbert was, and who date their 
moral and intellectual life from the time when they first began to do 
something for the good of others. And we are almost prepared to 
say, that the temperance reform is quite as valuable for having 
taught men this confidence in their natural powers, if only nobly 
directed, and for a new illustration of the principle, that men are 
moved by.love rather than threats and stripes, as for the specific 
results of that movement. 

Our tale has little to do with the fate of Daniel Gilbert’s property, 
his buildings, or the distillery which stood back of his dwelling ; but 
it is necessary the reader should know that they were all consumed, 
and that Rufus witnessed the fire with pleasure. He felt that an 
offering was made for a part of the evil his father had caused, and 
that another manufactory of fire-water,as the Indian expressively 
terms it, would not be erected very soon to supply its place. 

The sons and daughters of Daniel Gilbert, in due course of law, 
took possession of his property, well or ill got; and it cut up very 
handsomely, (to borrow the common figure upon such occasions, 
derived from the putting down of pork for the winter,) as much as 
three thousand dollars a piece —a large fortune for the country. 

‘ A fortune’ is a relative term; and how the country people live 
upon their apparently small means is a great wonder to the inhabit- 
ants of the city; and we propose, in a few words, to let them into the 
secret. In.some parts of the country we have heard it said: ‘ Such 
a man is very well off; he is worth his place, meaning a small farm, 
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with the appurtenances, ‘which is worth fifteen hundred dollars.’ 
His affairs may stand thus: 





Firty acres of land at $20 per acre, Cd. ae ik 1 a ee 
aero sk. ek ee ee 
A yoke of cattle, 5 : ‘ s ‘os ; ‘ ; . 8 00 
Two cows at $20 a head, ‘ ‘ eal ge) cob me ca eats he ae 40 00 
A horse and wagon, i We ee ue eo a ee ee 

$1640 00 


With a much smaller establishment than this, many a man brings 
up a family respectably ; helps to pay the minister and schoolmaster ; 
takes the country newspaper, and gives something to the missionary 
cause. Now how does he do it? He does his own work, except 
in haying time. His wife and daughters take care of his household, 
and add to the purse by the dairy, the poultry-yard, the knitting- 
needle. No female help is ever hired, and no one of the family 
is ever idle. The afternoon tea-drinking with a neighbor lengthens 
out the stocking which the good woman knits as she talks, and pleas- 
antly fills up awkward pauses in the conversation. 

The farmer raises his own pork and beef; and all the provision 
they consume. He may buy a barrel of flour, if his farm does not 
grow wheat, but then he pays for it in eggs and poultry and hose, or 
in porkand corn. His small account for.tea and sugar is easily met 
by the female fingers of his house. Perhaps he sends a fine horse 
to market, or a fat ox, and realizes enough to buy his wife and daugh- 
ters silk dresses, which female vanity will contrive to alter and dye 
and make over into all shapes and fashions for a series of years. 
Home- “spun is good enough wear for the farmer and his boys, and 
five years’ service from one pair of cow-hide boots is a fact to which 
a cloud of witnesses can be brought to testify. The farm produces 
as follows, perhaps: 





Two hundred bushels of corn at seventy-five cents per bushel, . «+ $150 00 
Three hundred “ “ oats “ twenty-five “ <=, (un ee 
Thirty tons of hay at ten dollars ms ee 20 TN. 6S ee eee oe 300 00 
Potatoes and other roots, , weet ot ¥ WE AS . «+ 10000 

$625 00 


With this sum, to which one hundred dollars may properly be 
added, for butter and cheese, eggs, poultry, and cloth, above their 
consumption, the farmer yearly puts out a little money at interest, 
which answers a good purpose in times of sickness; years of scar- 
city; when he marries off a daughter, or buries any member of his 
family. The secret of his being rich upon so small a capital is, that, 
being occupied in a healthy way, he expends little for medicines and 
nothing for superfiuities and pleasures. Idleness is notoriously ex- 
pensive, and he escapes that tax. When others are exhausting their 
means, he is either adding to his or keeping them from diminution. 

The reader can now understand how three thousand dollars may 
be considered quite a fortune in the country; and how Daniel Gil- 
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bert was said to ‘cut up’ handsomely when he died possessed of 
thirty thousand dollars. His sons and daughters were glad of such 
a ‘ windfall,’ as they called it; all but Rufus, who immediately set 


about thinking how he could repay to society what had been so 
immorally taken from it. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


‘ THERE needs no other proof that happiness is the most wholesome moral atmosphere, and that in which 
the immortality of man is destined ultimately to thrive, than the elevation ofsoul, the religious aspiration 
which attends the first assurance, the first sober certainty of true love. 


‘DEERBROOK,’ BY Hannist MARTINEAG. 


Puitip WELTON was the bosom friend of Rufus, though some years 
his senior. He was the son of a widow, left with himself and two 
sisters when they were quite children, to struggle on in the world 
as she best could. His father had died of intemperance before the 
age of forty. The widow Welton had some little means, and she 
devoted them to the education of her children. Philip she hoped 
would be a minister; and accordingly he was sent to college, and 
was supported by his mother, who, when he was graduated, found 
herself quite destitute by the expenses of his education. 

Until this time Philip had thought little about money. He was 
living very easily and pleasantly, and thought not of the future ; so 
that when he became acquainted with the situation of his mother, 
and how much she depended on him, he at once determined to 
try some desperate means of repaying her; for he would not listen 
to any proposal of continuing his studies while her fate was so un- 
certain. His sisters offered to go to the city and seek service in the 
houses of the opulent, if he would consent to enter the divinity school, 
for the whole hope of the family was in seeing hima minister. Philip 
proved himself worthy of being a teacher of Christianity by refus- 
ing all their offers. He immediately left his home and sought em- 
ployment as teacher, clerk or scribe, and finally advertised for any 
place of reputable labor. It was allin vain. Nobody heeded his 
notices, or if they did, they read as the words of one above his busi- 
ness. If he presented himself personally for employment, his anx- 
iety and desperate fortunes gave an excitement to his manner, which 
invariably resulted in his rejection. The means with which he left 
home were exhausted ; he was in a strange city, and at last, to escape 
starvation, he shipped as a sailor on a whaling voyage of three 
years, and obtained one hundred dollars in advance of his wages, 
which he remitted to his mother. The hour when he wrote his last 
letter, enclosing the money, was the first happy time he had known 
since he had left his home. 

The ship returned with a rich cargo, and Philip hastened home to 
place all his share in the hands of his mother, whom he found well 
and comfortably situated. His sisters had grown up to be handsome 
young women; and the eldest, Ruth, had a pensive air, which led 
him to expect that there was some story in store for him touching 
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the young lady’s heart. And he had not been in the house ten min- 
utes before the youngest, Clara, whispered in his ear, ‘ that Ruth 
was engaged, and that she would tell him all about it presently.’ 

And Philip learned that Rufus Gilbert was the lover, and that he 
had been their friend during his absence; that the hundred dollars 
which he had sent, and which were placed in Rufus’s hands, were not 
yet exhausted ; the true statement of which latter fact Philip some- 
what doubted. But he was willing the girls should be deceived in 
such a case, and he sought the man whom he felt he must ever con- 
sider his friend. 

The young men fell easily and naturally into the most pleasant 
relation. They found mutual benefit in the very dissimilarity of 
their temperaments. Rufus was all forethought, prudence, and de- 
cision. Philip by nature was improvident, rash, and wavering. Both 
were affectionate in disposition, of pure moral principle, and Philip 
was religious, in the popular sense of the term; that is, he was a 
member of the church. Rufus was not a member of any church, and 
not religious in the popular sense, but he did to others as he would 
they should do to him; he was the friend of the widow and the fath- 
erless; and he kept himself unspotted from the world. 

Philip had been at home but a few weeks; and he arrived soon 
after Daniel Gilbert's death; when he inclined to make another ef- 
fort to retrieve the fortunes of the family, in a wiser way than his 
first attempt. The two friends were walking together, and Rufus 
was endeavoring to dissuade Philip from going from home again, on 
some Quixotic scheme of money-making. 

‘ You are older than I, Philip, he said, ‘ but you will pardon me for 
saying that your plan seems wild and visionary. Now let me tell 
you, that though I have lived all my life in this country seclusion, 
and have hardly had cases enough from which to draw general prin- 
ciples, yet I have observed, that no man has ever done any thing to 
better his fortunes, who hoped to do it in a moment, in a day, ora 
year. For myself, I believe that the only way to do any thing, to 
arrive at any great result, is by beginning on the very spot where a 
man may happen to be, at the time effort becomes necessary; by 
making the best of present circumstances; by being willing to labor 
in a small way, to do that which your hand findeth to do.’ 

‘But, said Philip, ‘it is with this design, that I might be some- 
thing better than a day-laborer, that my mother expended her all in 
my education; and shall I now stay here, and barely be able to fur- 
nish them shelter and bread by my exertions, when my acquirements 
fit me to occupy a higher place?’ 

‘High places, Philip,’ said the other, ‘are not found by seeking ; 
they come to men who are worthy of them, in due time. No man 
was ever great who made greatness his aim. It is only the hum- 
ble who are exalted ; it is only those who are willing to be obscure, 
who are destined to be famous and renowned. Unless Cincinnatus 
had been found at the plough he would not have been fit to lead the 
Roman arms to victory. The ambitious man may be famous for his 
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crimes, for bloody victories, as were Napoleon and Alexander, but 
never for his virtues. No; I think it is true in small calculations as 
in great, that success will only crown that enterprise which is pre- 
pared for defeat.’ 

‘You talk with reason, Rufus,’ said Philip, gloomily; ‘but what 
can Idohere? This village is without life; it seems to have lost 
its soul.’ 

‘Do?’ said Rufus; ‘ why, work man, if you can find nothing bet- 
ter; work with your hands; plough and dig the soil; but I have 
something to say to you upon an important subject, when I am con- 
vinced you are thoroughly sane; but not now;’ and the friends ap- 
proached the cottage of the widow Welton. 

The residence of the widow and her daughters was a humble 
building, off of the main street of the village. It stood by itself on 
a little eminence, amid a clump of sycamores. A modest gate-way 
led into a walk bordered with box, on each side of which were beds 
of flowers and neatly-trimmed shrubbery. Vines of various kinds 
almost concealed the color of the house, among which the thrifty 
girls had not forgotten the hop-vine, than which none is more luxuri- 
ant and beautiful, nor the less so for its value to the careful house- 
wife. ‘I have been thinking, Philip, said Rufus, as they paused at 
the gate to admire the beauty of the walk, so neatly arranged, and 
to inhale the delicious odor of the flowers now in bloom, for it was 
an evening in June, ‘I have been led to believe, by the feelings I 
always have when I approach this place, that if our people had 
more comfortable homes they would love to stay in them better, and 
would not seek the tavern and store so much.’ 

‘Why, yes, you have particular reasons,’ said Philip, banteringly. 

‘Oh fudge! no, not that; I’ve no romance in my nature: reality 
is too delightful and absorbing to allow any place to it. I feel very 
serious upon this point, and really believe that before our people will 
become temperate and industrious, lovers of their homes and their 
wives and children, those homes must be made more alluring by a 
new style of country architecture. Beauty must not be sacrificed to 
utility ; and I believe that if we knew the whole subject, we should 
find them always to go together. Did you observe Bill Blake’s 
house as we came round the corner? ‘The pigs were in the front 
yard; the windows were stuffed with old hats; and the cow evi- 
dently spends the night just before the gate. The house looks 
as if a strong wind would tip it over. I dare not look within; 
probably the matter is still worse there than without. Now Blake 
isa drunkard; and in my opinion will always remain so, so long as 
he occupies so cheerless an abode.’ 

‘Well, who is to blame? How will you help it?’ said Philip. 

‘To blame! help it! you are to blame,and I too. My father was 
to blame, and all people who put up these little shanties for the 
poor, at small expense, and then charge them exorbitant rent for 
them. Every body is to blame who says nothing of the evil when 
he sees it staring him in the face. If I were as sanguine as you are, 
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I should long ago have set out on a crusade against mean houses ; 
have preached the one idea of a better architecture for the farms and 
villages, from Maine to Georgia. It is quite as worthy a topic for a 
public excitement as many things people make a stir about.’ 

‘I do not see precisely the bearing of what you say.’ 

‘] mean,’ continued Rufus, ‘that one step towards making men 
good is to make them happy and comfortable; as one of the leading 
men of these days has said: ‘ You must give the man, you pick up 
from the gutter, a breakfast before you preach him a sermon.’ 

‘With all my heart, I agree with you, said the other; ‘let us 
make the experiment on Blake tomorrow ; I want to see the matter 
tested.’ 

‘What! and give up your new scheme for making a fortune?’ 
said Rufus; ‘but see, your sisters wait for us at the door.’ 

The appearance of Ruth and Clara in the light dresses of the 
season, their heads decked with wild flowers, but partly seen through 
the luxuriant vines of the door-way, put an end to all farther con- 
versation, if not to all thought, for the time concerning country archi- 
tecture. 

The evening tea ‘that cheers but not intoxicates’ was partaken 
of by all except Rufus and Ruth, who drank only water at the re- 
past, after the blessing of Philip, who no more thought of eating 
without grace than of omitting his morning ablution. 

‘Now for your plan, said the curious Clara. ‘Ruth said we 
were to hear all about it this evening; not a word can I get from 
her. ‘ After our grace I will gratify you,’ said Rufus, as Ruth took 
up her guitar. And then they sang together some of Burns’s touch- 
ing melodies, the songs of the cottage poet of the world, and all fu- 
ture time. The sun was just setting behind the Green Mountains, 
throwing long shadows over the landscape; the smoke curled up 
from the farm-houses on the hill-side; there seemed to be a gentle 
whispering among the trees and the banks of flowers; every thing 
denoted that nature was about to repose. The voices of the lovers 
rose swelling on the air, im most perfect harmony ; for their thoughts 
and hearts were one, and their gratitude to Heaven for life and 
health and peace was heard distinctly by their Father, though the 
angels around the throne cease not, day nor night, in singing glory 
and power and majesty to him that sitteth on the throne and unto 
the Lamb for ever. . 

It might seem incredible that a young man, in the seclusion of an 
inland village, should originate a scheme upon principles which 
have made the name of Fourier immortal; for at this time doctrines 
of association had hardly gained a hearing abroad, much less in this 
country. But it must be remembered that the same circumstances 
impressed the mind of Rufus which had impressed the minds of 
others; the same evils existed in his village as in other places, and 
the pervading spirit of the age touched him and guided his thoughts, 
though he knew it not. Rufus lived in obedience to his conscience ; 
and he knew he never could be happy in the possession of the prop- 
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erty his father had left him, unless he devoted it to the good of 
those who had suffered by the selfish course of his sire. Filled with 
this idea, soon after his father’s death he had proceeded to make 
overtures to several of the young men of his neighborhood, to join 
him in conducting a farm upon an extensive scale, conceiving that 
by their joint labors, they would be able to realize enough time and 
money to attend to the cultivation of their minds, and place their 
parents in comfortable situations. 

Those to whom he applied were mostly the children of intemper- 
ate parents ; and in some cases, where he felt.sure of his influence 
over the parents themselves, they were invited to join him. With 
his own three thousand dollars and other funds which he command- 
ed, he had already purchased a large tract of land in the town of 
Landsgrove, suitable for his purpose. The number of his contem- 
plated community was almost full, and he was especially anxious 
to secure Philip, both on account of his superior education and the 
relation he was about to hold to him. Beside, the practical mind 
of Rufus saw at a glance that Philip never would succeed in life 
alone, his enthusiasm: and rashness leading him constantly into 
plans whose only fault was their impracticability. His love for the 
sister embraced the brother, and beside, Philip would be invalua- 
ble to fill the place of teacher in the establishment. 

Fearful that his proposal to his friend would appear like a project 
of burying him alive in obscurity, he now began to open his scheme, 
which the progress of our story will explain to the reader. 


MUSIC: FROM THE GREEK. 


Sxarove bi déiywov, xovderv Te Copovs 
Tous movobe Byotovs, ovx UY UQucTots, 
Oitives Vuvous. 0; Bai 


Ox! why, when the heart was blithe and gay, 

At the joyous feast, on the festal day, 

Did the foolish bards of the olden time 

Charm the gay crowd with their notes sublime? 

And why did the heavenly sounds advance, 

On the raptured ear in the giddy dance? 

Better, far better, could Music’s power 

Lend its sweet aid in the trying hour, 

‘When the soul on the billows of grief is tossed, 

And all that is dearest is lost — is lost. 

When the heart is tortured with agony, 

Oh! then would the sounds of Music be 

A cordial drop in the bitter bowl, 

Making the wounded spirit whole. 

But when with other raptures gay 

The throbbing pulses madly play, 

What need of Music can there be 

To swell the wild torrent of ecstasy? Freprricx W. SHxron. 
Jew- York, April, 1843 
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DIES IRAE. 


Tuat day of wrath! that dreadful day! 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
As David and the Siby! say. 


How terrible that hour will be, 
When the whole world their Judge shall see, 
Judging all things most righteously ! 


The trumpet, scattering fearful sound, 
Shall wake the slumberers under ground, 
And summon all the throne around! 


Nature and Death shall start with fear, 
When from their graves the dead appear, 
The sentence of that day to hear. 


Then shall the book be opened; nought 
Be secret, but each deed and thought 
Of all men into judgment brought. 


And when the Judge his seat has ta’en, 
Each hidden thing shall be made plain ; 
Nothing unpunished will remain. 


Whom shall I, wretched, then adjure, 
How speak, my safety to insure, 
When scarce the righteous are secure ? 


King of tremendous majesty! 
Thou savest all who come to Thee! 
Fountain of Mercy, rescue me! 


Jesus! remember me, I pray ; 
For me thou camest on earth to stay ; 
Let me not perish in that day! 


Thou hast redeemed me from the stain 
Of sin, with blood, and toil, and pain ; 
Let not such suffering be in vain. 


Just Judge of Vengeance! ere thy throne 
Is set in wrath, for me atone, 
Ere my eternal doom be known! 


I groan, as one with guilt oppressed, 
In shame my countenance is dressed ; 
Lord, give a suppliant sinner rest! 


Thou! who didst pardon Mary’s sin, 
And bad’st the thief to enter in 
With thee to heaven, my trust hast been. 


My prayers unworthy are t’ aspire 
To Thee, yet grant my soul's desire, 
And save me from eternal fire ! 


Among thy sheep oh! let me stand, 
Far from the goats, amid that band 
Whose place is at thine own right hand. 
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And when the Accursed are put to shame, 
And driven to devouring flame, 
Among the Blessed be my name! 


Sunptions, and in the dust, I pray 
With contrite heart ; oh! in that day, 
Be Thou my guardian and my stay. 


Fearful and dread that day will be ; 
How shall we from its terrors flee! 


Sinners for judgment are arrayed ; 
Lord! spare the beings thou hast made! 


SKETCHES OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


No sxetcues of any Southern State of the Union can faithfully 
present its features to the reader without bringing into view the 
great population of slaves. Of South Carolina is this especially 
true, for there not only do the bond-men outnumber the free, but 
the customs of society, the laws, the daily pursuits, the very habits of 
thonght and expression and life, are all inwrought and interwoven 
with this great institution so intimately, that it is recognized in 
every movement and forced upon you at every hour. The bell 
that sends its loud summons over the city at night and morning; 
the twilight reveillé of the city guard; the clanking of the musket 
under your window in the depth of midnight; the trained-bands 
mustering at every alarm of fire; the loud cry of the watchman 
sounding from ward to ward at each quarter of the hour until it dies 
far away in the distance; all declare to you that you live and walk 
and sleep in a land of slaves. You see it in the market, where the 
German soldier strides up and down through the long, crowded 
avenue the live-long day. You hear it on the bustling mart, in the 
excited exchange, through the rattling streets. You find it every 
where; and at the buoyant party or the social dinner, in your 
morning stroll or evening siesta, there is upon you a restraint 
awkward and irksome beyond endurance. 

And yet if the picture can be varied by lighter shades, why not 
so regard it? The heart which would oftentimes be repelled from 
the hideous deformity of human misery, is attracted by some fair 
proportions which ally it to its species, and by gazing upon what 
does not revolt the feelings, becomes itself partaker of the untoward 
lot, and bound by new ties to aid the sufferer. For myself, it has 
not been in the shocking descriptions of itinerant enthusiasts or the 
revolting vignettes of newspaper and pamphlet that I have found 
my sympathies most awakened for the slave; but in his quiet cabin, 
at his allotted task, by the way-side or on the water, where I have 
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learned his happy nature, and recognized him as a fellow-man and 
brother. 

There is no one trait of character which the colored race possess 
that is so remarkable as their habitual cheerfulness. Wherever you 
find the negro, in city or country, at the house or plantation, eating 
his scanty meal in the pine forests of North-Carolina, or following 
the lumbering wheels of the Kentucky wagon to the distant market, 
at play or work, hungry or satiated, he is ever disposed, with philo- 
sophic equanimity, to make the best of his condition. Even at the 
auction-sale, that place of all others where slavery appears in its 
naked deformity, he rarely loses his hilarity; and if he can but 
manage to be sold at a price below his real value, he is abundantly 
contented. Were it not that the better feelings of one’s nature 
suffer so rude a shock at these marts of human flesh, the contest 
that is constantly going on between the auctioneer and slave, the 
seller and sellee, would be sufficiently amusing. To bring a low 
price; to stand his master in a sum so small that he shall feel no 
necessity to overtask his laborer, is the constant object of the party 
being sold; while the auctioneer is equally strenuous to gain the 
highest offer. The one of course recommends; the other depreci- 
ates; the latter extols the capacities and excellence, the honesty 
and virtues of the slave he offers, while the former meets him at 


every step with the flattest contradictions. 


‘Here, gentlemen, cries the auctioneer, ‘here is something you 
don’t often see! Look at this man and woman, and just see those 
children! The finest lot I ever offered for sale! What will you 
give?’ 

The last words are not out of his mouth, when men, women, and 
children cry out, simultaneously : 

‘ Aint a fine lot! aint a fine lot!’ 

‘Well, gentlemen, continues the auctioneer, ‘come, give us a 
bid! This is a prime fellow!’ 

‘ Aint a prime fellow!’ 

é‘ Why, yes you are a prime fellow, Cesar!’ 

‘No! aint a prime fellow, either!’ 

‘What’s the reason you are not a prime fellow? What’s the 
matter?’ 

‘Got a lame leg, and never able to finish my task in time, Sir. 
Massa knows me aint a prime fellow!’ 

‘Oh, pshaw! nonsense, Cesar! You’re lazy, that’s all the diffi- 
culty. What will you give, gentlemen? One hundred dollars! 
Only one hundred dollars for this prime lot of negroes!’ 

‘ Aint a prime lot! Aint a prime lot!’ 

‘One hundred dollars! One hundred and fifty! fifty! fifty! 
One hundred and fifty dollars !— only one hundred and fifty! Why, 
gentleman, you don’t know what you are losing! Look at that 
woman! Isn’t she a prime wench? Only one hundred and fifty 
dollars a-piece for this prime lot of negroes!’ 

‘Aint a prime wench! aint a prime wench! aint a prime lot! 
aint a prime lot!’ comes up in tones so shrill and rapid from the 
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parties to be sold, that the auctioneer is oftentimes forced to cease 
his recommendations, and to cry only the prices that may be offered. 

In this contest between the seller and the slave, it often happens 
that the latter, by insisting upon his defects, gains the advantage, 
and is sold far below his real value. Then the congratulations of 
his fellows upon his success, after he has left the stand, know no 
bounds, and the fortunate chattel becomes the hero of the morning. 

I remember stepping, last summer, into the ‘ Vendue Range,’ (the 
chief market for slaves in Charleston,) while a large sale of planta- 
tion-hands was going on, to look up a person whom I wanted to 
see. As I came within the enclosure, an old man had just been put 
upon the stand for sale. My attention was drawn toward him from 
the extreme decrepitude he manifested, as he stood, withered, 
bowed down, and almost helpless, upon the table of the auctioneer. 
A shudder seemed to run through the crowd of buyers, in seeing so 
aged a person exposed for sale; and even the auctioneer himself, 
little accustomed as he was to manifest a sympathy for his victims, 
seemed shocked as he reluctantly cried out: ‘Well, gentlemen, 
what will you give for the old man?’ A moment’s silence fol- 
lowed, when a gentleman, taking compassion upon the poor fellow, 
answered: ‘I’ll give you ten dollars for him!’ ‘Knock him off! 
knock him off!’ cried several voices; ‘don’t keep the old man up 
there!’ and the auctioneer knocked him down at ten dollars. No 
sooner had his hammer struck the board, and the words ‘sold! take 
him down!’ fallen upon the old man’s ear, than a perfect meta- 
morphosis took place in his whole appearance! Straightening him- 
self up, with a nod of gratitude to his buyer, he clapped his hands 
together with a hearty ‘Good! good! me hab easy times now!’ 
and with an agility that a moment before would have seemed 
miraculous, sprang from the stand to the ground, and running to a 
corner of the Range, received the congratulations of his fellows 
upon his successful and well-managed ruse. 

That there are wstances of extreme personal abuse of the slaves, 
of wanton cruelty in their treatment, of reckless violation of domes- 
tic ties, and of egregious wrong for base and mercenary purposes, 
cannot be denied. Unlimited power is always subject to abuse. 
But to represent these instances as examples of the whole, and to 
draw from them conclusions against the great majority of the mas- 
ters, is manifestly unjust. It is not from the physical condition of 
the slave that the great argument against the institution is to be 
drawn. Custom all over the world is infinitely stronger than law, 
and custom in the slave States prescribes less labor from the ser- 
vant and better treatment from the master, than in any free country 
in the world. Lord Morpeth remarked, with his characteristic 
simplicity and plainness, after he had passed several weeks upon 
the plantations of the Cooper and Ashley rivers: ‘I am an English- 
man, and cannot be expected to yield my strong predilections for 
free labor; but yet I will frankly say, that I have never seen in 
Europe, a class of peasantry, exposed to so few deprivations, or 
apparently so happy in their condition, as are the slaves of South- 
Carolina.’ The testimony of every unprejudiced traveller over the 
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Southern States has ever gone to corroborate the same; and he 
who doubts that, as a class, the slaves are cheerful, contented, and 
happy, should mingle with them during their work-hours upon the 
plantation, or visit them in their humble cabins, or listen to their 
merry laugh ringing from house to house in the afternoons of sum- 
mer, or through the winter evenings. 

It is not in the physical condition of its subjects that the great 
argument against the institution of slavery is to be found. It is the 
moral and intellectual degradation in which the slaves are found, 
and which is not incidental only, but essential to the very existence 
of the system, which constitutes the true argument against it. Here 
is its weakness ; here lies the whole gist of its wrong. It stupefies 
the soul, and does it purposely. It blinds the eye of reason, and 
shuts truth from the heart. It pampers the body, and starves the 
mind. And the very last trace of God’s image in his creature man 
is defaced and blotted out. For all this the master is not to be 
blamed, but the system; and hundreds of thousands of gocd men 
at the South mourn over it as an evil which they cannot cure. Let 
us thank God that they do so mourn it, and, like brethren good and 
true, lend them our hearts and hands to banish it from our land ! 

The slaves upon the plantations are far more ignorant than those 
who live in the cities. The latter, from their constant intercourse 
with the whites, become shrewd, acute, and oftentimes very intelli- 
gent. Indeed, it is not unfrequent that the favorite house-servants 
are taught to read and wnite, and even to cipher in the fundamental 
rules of arithmetic. As a general thing, however, their intelligence 
is manifested in conversation only ; and the efforts made to instruct 
them in what Mrs. Malaprop calls the ‘obnoxious sciences,’ are 
entirely thrown away. Especially in numbers, even in those sim- 
plest combinations which we teach our children in their earliest 
years, are they ignorant beyond belief. My attention was first 
called to this surprising deficiency in their knowledge, in the first 
settlement I ever made with my laundress, a very respectable, mid- 
dle-aged woman, whose conversation and manners were much above 
her class. ‘ Well, Minta, I asked, ‘how much do I owe you now?’ 
She replied by stating, that on such a day she had washed a dozen 
and two pieces, on another a dozen and three, on another a dozen 
and one, and so on, reckoning by a dozen and fractions of a dozen, 
and leaving me to make up the amount. She then enumerated the 
moneys she had received; as, for instance, once a dollar, next half 
a dollar, then seven-pence, then four-pence ; specifying comms each 
time, until I had put upon paper the full sum she had received. 
Casting up the several columns and subtracting the difference, I said : 
‘You want just one dollar and sixty-nine cents, Minta, do you not?’ 

She looked at me with a half-amazed stare, and replied: ‘Me 
don’t know what you mean, Massa!’ 

‘Why, I mean that I owe you one dollar and sixty-nine cents !” 

‘Me don’t understand you, Massa; me don’t know what you 
mean !’ 

Supposing she had made some mistake in her own reckoning of 
the bill, I again enumerated the items and stated the result, but 
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with no better fortune than before. Munta still replied: ‘Me don’t 
understand you, Massa!’ 

‘ Well, Minta,’ I said at last, as the only hope of an amicable set- 
tlement, ‘tell me what you think I owe you, and I’ll pay it.’ 

She reckoned a moment upon her fingers and said: ‘ You owe 
me, Massa, one dollar, half a dollar, seven-pence, and four-pence !’ 

‘ Well done, Minta!’ said I, ‘ that is just what I told you myself!’ 

‘No, Massa!’ was the characteristic reply; ‘ you no tell me dat! 
You say sixty-nine cents; me say half dollar, seven-pence, and four- 
pence!’ And yet Minta was a house-servant, more than usually 
bright and intelligent, and had always lived in Charleston. 

Among the market-men and women, however, and in the mechanic 
trades, there is generally great quickness in reckoning and making 
change, and rarely an error in the result. Some few, indeed, extend 
their knowledge even beyond what the necessities of their business 
require, and become distinguished in their caste as literary savans. 
I once saw a communication which had been sent for insertion to 
the editor of a southern literary magazine, and which, malgré the 
orthography, contained all the elements of a well-told tale, that had 
been composed and written by a slave. Above all others however, 
in the literary line, stands Bitty the Jew; the biackest, raggedest, 
shrewdest, quickest, richest, and honestest slave in the whole State 
of South Carolina. Billy is not only a Jew in name but by descent, 
and, claiming through the African Israelites the paternity of Abra- 
ham, he is admitted to all the nghts and enjoys all the privileges of 
the wealthy synagogue. In Hebrew and Arabic, Billy is an accom- 
plished scholar; and there are few who excel him in a thorough 
and critical knowledge of the Old Testament scriptures. With the 
true instinct of his race, he has hoarded up from his little earnings 
no small amount of money; but with a penuriousness that one can 
hardly understand, he utterly refuses to purchase his freedom, and 
daily performs his allotted task. To one curious in such matters, 
Billy has secrets in regard to the African Jews that would while 
away many a long summer's day, and which a golden key would 
not fail to unlock for the benefit of his generation. 

But these instances of intelligence are found only in the city. 
Over the whole territory of the South, the slave is elevated in intel- 
ligence and intellect but a little above the brutes that perish. Every 
avenue to knowledge is shut out from him. His place of residence, 
his origin, his country, his age, his rights, he knows nothing of. 
Alas! he knows not even his destiny! There is his task, and he 
performs it; there his food, and he eats it; there his humble cabin, 
and he lies down to sleep. But the spzret within him, the home pre- 
pared for it by a Saviour’s love, the Gop who bends the blue sky 
above him, he knows not of. For the wealth of worlds I would 
not be the owner of sucha slave. Not that I blame the master, for 
with the kindest feelings of a brother's heart I pity him. And if 
the petition of an erring soul can reach the sanctuary of the Great 
Spirit above, in the utter inability of human reason to devise a 
remedy for this great evil, mine could only be, ‘Gop look in mercy 
alike upon the master and the slave !’ 
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Ah! cease these words of fretful pride, 
And bathe thy heart in contrite tears ; 
So shalt thou ’scape the slimy tide 
Slow ebbing with the dregs of years. 
Go! read in faith that glorious page 
Traced by the pen of heavenly truth, 
And garner in the heart of age 
The holy memories of youth. 


If pious sorrow soothe the wo 
By thine own hands upon thee brought, 
A soft, celestial light shall glow 
Through all thy darkling sphere of thought. 
Its morning sun, by clouds o’ercast 
And shrouded to the gates of even, 
Will melt their folds, and set at last 
Refulgent with the hues of heaven. PenstERroso. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


Che Young Buglishbman. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


*‘ As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea, northeast winds blow 
Sabean cdors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest, with such delay 
Well pleased, they slack their course, and many a league, 
Cheered with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles.’ 


‘Oh! rest me here upon this flowery bank, 
Where bloom the jasmine and the violet; 
Beneath the fragrant orange which displays 
Above its golden fruit, while all around 

» The birds of sweetest song are warbling forth’ 
Their grateful melodies — oh! rest me here!’ 


Beavtirut Hesperia! latest discovered but grandest, loveliest, 
most romantic portion of creation ; how must the sight of thy shores 
have burst upon the great Navigator, after his long and wearisome 
voyage, and filled his heart with gratitude and admiration and awe! 
Wild indeed were thy beauties; but oh! how luxuriant, how en- 
rapturing, how like Paradise itself! What balmy perfumes, wafted 
upon the air, what mellow notes from birds of golden wing! What 
a heavenly clime, with its unrivalled cloudless sky, invited the sea- 
tossed mariners to disembark and seek delicious respite and repose! 
What marvel that, ravished with the account of such a wondrous 
land, Vasco pe Gama should have braved the terrible storm Phan- 
tom of the Cape, or that the indomitable De Soro should have held 
on his course, undismayed by the perils that surrounded him, until 
he discovered the mighty father of the western waters, the ex- 
haustless Mississippi; discovered indeed, but only to find a resting 
place within its bosom. Even now as I write, the scenes of other 
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times come up to view. I see the lofty cacique, with his chieftains 
and followers around him, free as the air that breathed through 
their native forests, generous and unsuspecting of danger, welcom- 
ing the Children of the Sun to their shady shores, and showing to 
them all the hospitality of generous hearts. I see this hospitality 
abused, and the peaceful denizens of the forest, who proffered it to 
the stranger, inhumanly butchered, without regard to age or sex. 
Then the scene changes; the white man turns upon his brother, 
and they fight again; the ebon son of Africa is dragged from his 
sun-burnt home to be their bondman and their slave. 

The years roll round. In one part of the great continent, free- 
dom is proclaimed; in another, discord and civil commotion fill the 
land with violence and blood: while other portions retain their con- 
nection with the parent state as peaceful and submissive colonies. 
The great Gop above works his mysterious purposes in every 
change. His almighty decrees must be performed. He will over- 
turn and overturn, until all is accomplished. Why then fear the 
result, when His hand directs and governs? MHave faith, oh! 
trembler in the power and justice of the great Creator! Believe, 
believe, and thou canst not fear! 

The adverse appearance of the weather, which caused so much 
solicitude on board the ‘Samuel Adams,’ soon gave way to a more 
agreeable prospect. The wind was baffling a few hours, and finally, 
after boxing the compass, settled into its former quarter, and blew 
steadily from the north. Soon we felt the mild influences of a 
warmer clime; and as we advanced, the air, which had been ex- 
ceedingly cold and unpleasant, became soft and gentle, bearing on 
its breezes the fragrant odors from the land, which are always so 
grateful to the voyager after a long confinement upon the ocean, 
away from every genial influence of earth; and which at this time 
seemed like the balmy perfumes of some fairy shore. None can 
estimate the blessings which Providence gives to man in the pleas- 
ant green fields, the delightful landscape, the lovely foliage of the 
forest and the fragrant flowers which bloom every where around, 
unless he has spent some part of his life upon the desert ocean, 
where all in view is but one dreary waste of waters; then indeed 
will he welcome with eagerness the returning signs which tell of 
earth again, and the sight of the distant shore will fill his soul with 
peculiar transport. 

The Young Englishman continued to grow weaker, notwithstand- 
ing every favorable circumstance. He could not even leave his 
berth; but the unremitted care of his mother and sister, aided by 
the wonderful composure of the youth, preserved the brittle thread 
of his existence, and he lived on. I did not again visit him after 
the interview last described; for he was quite too weak to con- 
verse, and my presence could be of no service, while it might prove 
an injury; but I inquired almost every hour how his strength held 
out, until I became myself restless with anxiety for him. 

The progress of the ‘Samuel Adams’ was rapid toward her des- 
tined port. The captain determined to pass to the southward of 
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the Great Antilles, and then steer due west for Jamaica, as the 
northern passage between the Western Islands and the main land 
is rendered extremely dangerous by the force of the Gulf-stream, 
which, as is well known, rushes through the Bahama channel with 
such impetuosity that itis even perceptible on the northern coasts 
of Europe. The Great Bahama Bank, interposed between Cuba 
and these islands, increases the difficulty of the navigation; and 
beside, that quarter was at this time infested with great numbers of 
pirates, and sea-rovers of every description, to whom the peculiar 
character of the times, as before remarked, lent great encouragement 

Keeping then to the south of the whole group which make up 
the western archipelago, we sailed within sight of the lofty moun- 
tains that divide the island of Porto Rico, and which, from their 
great height on the east, are visible at considerable distance. They 
were the first signs of land which we beheld. Rising some four 
thousand feet above the level of the ocean, they seem like mighty 
monuments of the great continent which lay beyond. Soon we 
Jost sight of these distant summits, as we continued our course for 
Jamaica. It was nearly sixty days since we had left England. 
The new year had dawned upon us; but instead of the cold bleak 
wind of an English January, accompanied with unpleasant sleet 
and hail, we were enjoying the charming atmosphere of June, and 
inhaling the warm land-breeze which at this season is so delightful 
within the tropics. As we voyaged along the sunny waters of the 
Caribbean sea, I was tempted for the time to forget my situation, 
and yield myself to the pleasing influence of the scene. But the 
thought of the dying youth below operated to check any exuberance 
of feeling; and my sympathy for those who watched over him so 
tenderly, forbade any thing like a high enjoyment of the surrounding 
prospect. On the third day after losing sight of Porto Rico we came 
in view of the southeastern coast of the island of Jamaica. Every 
heart beat quick at the thought of so soon stepping upon the ‘firm- 
set earth;’ while-the pleasant weather which had so long favored 
us continued as delightful as ever. 

The nearest harbor of any importance was Port Royal, in the 
southeastern part of the island. This unfortunate town was for- 
merly the most opulent city of the New World, but had three times 
been destroyed; first by an earthquake, near the close of the seven- 
teenth century; about ten years afterward by fire; and, being again 
rebuilt, it was once more thrown in ruins by a dreadful hurricane, 
which passed over it in 1722, destroying most of the buildings, and 
nearly all the shipping in port. It was then abandoned as a place 
of commercial importance, and at this time contained only some 
two or three hundred houses. Yet the harbor was strongly fortified, 
and so secure and spacious that the navy-yard was continued there. 
The captain of the ‘Samuel Adams’ concluded to enter this port, 
and our course was laid accordingly. On the succeeding day, 
toward sunset, we made the harbor, and came to anchor just at 
twilight. It was a delightful evening, that first night of our arrival ; 
and never, never shall I forget it, nor the occurrences of the suc- 
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ceeding day. The mild zephyr from the shore breathed gently over 
us; the moon was at its full, and threw a silvery light around, 
softening the landscape in the distance, and making the waters on 
which we rested appear like the smooth surface of a mirror, resplen- 
dent and beautiful. The whole produced a soft and subdued 
influence upon the spirit, till imperceptibly one yielded to the 
impression, as if under a spell of enchaniment. A few lights 
gleamed from the town, and a larger number twinkled from the 
different ships in port, and gave something of the appearance of 
life to the scene. 

The Young Englishman still lived. Contrary to our expectations, 
however, as we neared the land, and felt the influence of a change 
of atmosphere, he seemed to sink still lower; and on the evening 
of our arrival, lay in a state of exhaustion bordering upon stupor. 
Communication was held at once with the proper authorities, who, 
on learning from the captain of the ‘Colon’ the circumstances of 
the preservation of his passengers and crew by the American 
vessel, granted us every facility in landing, without subjecting us to 
the ordinary annoyances of the custom-house, health officers, and 
quarantine regulations. Arrangements were also made for the 
removal of the invalid early in the morning to the house of an 
English gentleman of fortune, delightfully situated a little out of 
the town, and where Mrs. was assured she should find a home 
as long as she remained on the island. 

Not one moment did the mother close her eyes that night. She 
sat in the state-room by the side of her son, holding his hand within 
her own, and watching every breath that he drew. The young 
man was scarcely conscious of his mother’s presence, except at 
occasional intervals, when he would open his eyes and strive to 
smile, and return the pressure of her hand. But he spoke not, nor 
seemed in any way sensible that we had anchored in the harbor. 

The morning dawned, and the sun rose for the /ast time upon the 
dying youth; beautifully it rose, displaying to the highest advan- 
tage the rich scenery of the island. Every thing had been arranged 
the evening previous, for conveying the invalid to the house I have 
mentioned; and very early in the morning several gentlemen came 
on board for the purpose of attending him thither. 

The Young Englishman was brought upon deck, when he became 
for the first time apparently conscious of his situation. He gazed 
wonderingly around, and then, as if fearful that it was but a dream, 
looked wistfully at his mother, as if to be assured of the reality. 
Nothing, however, was said, as it was thought expedient to keep 
him as tranquil as possible; and conversation at this moment, even 
if he had strength to speak, would prove particularly exciting. He 
was carefully lowered into the small boat, and in a few moments 
was conveyed safely to the shore. Here a number of blacks were 
in attendance, with a litter made like an open palanquin, which no 
pains had been spared to render comfortable. He was bore gently 
onward, and after turning through a few narrow streets we emerged 
into the open country. Here a scene burst upon our view which 
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defies all description. It was yet early, and the beauty of the 
surrounding landscape was heightened by the fresh dews of the 
morning. In the distance was the lofty range of the Blue Moun- 
tains, covered with their ancient forests, presenting a magnificent 
and sublime spectacle ; upon the other side was the spacious harbor, 
from which we could look far away upon the sea; while immedi- 
ately around, the land was nearly level, and afforded to the eye 
every variety of vegetable life in profuse luxuriance. On all sides 
our path was lined with shrubbery and shade-trees of every de- 
scription. The stately mahogany, the wide-spreading mimosas, the 
silver-plated trumpet-tree ; the fig, the pimento, and the flowering 
orange, were intermingled in luxuriant confusion; while the air was 
loaded with the perfume of the nutmeg, the cassia, and the myrtle, 
together with a great variety of sweet-scented shrubs and plants, 
for which the Western Islands are so remarkable. The songsters of 
the grove were all awake; the wonderful mocking-bird, with its 
thousand varied notes, the crimson-throated maize-bird, and the bril- 
liant hang-nest, filled the air with their songs; and the emerald- 
crested humming-bird would ever and anon dart across our path, 
pursuing her sweet labors from flower to flower. 

And could Death intrude upon such a scene! Were the glorious 
sun-light, the picturesque landscape, the shady bower, the delicious 
perfume, the sweet melody of the birds, and the delightful clime, 
all, ai/ insufficient to check his fatal course, and stay the hand of 
the destroyer? 

As we turned an abrupt corner of the road, we came upon a spot 
of peculiar beauty. A cluster of orange-trees grew on one side, 
filled with buds and blossoms and ripe fruit, and almost overhung 
the path; while on the other the view was unobstructed, and we 
could look across the luxuriant fields covered with the richest 
verdure, the fragrance of which was borne gently toward us by the 
morning breeze. A small stream from the highland crossed the 
road, and addéd its soft murmurs to increase the enchantment. On 
reaching this spot, the Young Englishman motioned us to stop. 
We paused at once, and the litter was placed upon the ground. 
The youth appeared to summon all his remaining strength for one 
last effort. He raised himself upon his elbow, and gazed around 
in apparent ecstasy. Once more, and for the last time, his eye 
brightened, and his countenance glowed with singular intelligence. 
‘ And this is rae New Wortp!’ he at length exclaimed, ‘the land 
of the evening star, of which I have heard, and read, and dreamed! 
Lovely, glorious, heaven-like! Great Gop, how wonderful are thy 
works! Can it be that sin finds a place here? Beautiful! beau- 
tiful!’ murmured he, twice or thrice, and then sunk back upon his 
couch. 

Even now I cannot prevent the tears from starting, as I think 
upon the scene that followed. The mother bent over her son as he 
appeared to swoon away; a look of intense anguish sat upon her 
brow, yet she remained composed, almost frightfully so; while the 
sister knelt at her brother's feet, and burying her face in her hands, 
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sobbed aloud. Inafew moments the young man partially recovered, 
but there was a wildness in his look that told of unsettled reason. 
‘Mother!’ he whispered, hoarsely, ‘come nearer! Yes—yes! 
The fields are green, and I shall have a grassy grave; and the 
shark will not disturb me, and that frightful thing, the peterel, will 
not flitter and chirp over me, as I go down, down, down! Oh! ’tis 
a blessed thing to have earth to sleep on. Mother, I care not for 
the worm ; no, no; he is our brother; but the boisterous howling 
sea, those restless rolling waves; don't let them swallow me 
up!’ 
‘My son! myson!’ exclaimed the agonized parent, ‘ don’t go on 
thus; consider where you are; we have landed; here are the 
pleasant, bright fields, and we shall soon be in a nice, quiet room, 
where you can enjoy it all. Speak, my son, exclaimed Mrs. , 
as she saw his countenance change again ; ‘speak to your mother, 
love;’ and she bent over him a second time, in indescribable 
agony. { 

‘Mother, exclaimed the dying young man, in a tone so faint 
that it was almost inaudible, but which was quiet and composed, 
‘mother, I have been dreaming; I know it, for every thing seemed 
to whirl around me. First, I saw the ship; and then I was on the 
land, and then in the midst of the waters; but it has passed away. 
Mother, I must die — I feel it here!’ putting his hand to his heart. 
‘Iam resigned; Iam willing, 1am happy to die. Dear mother,’ added 
he, in a still fainter tone, ‘ you will remember my last request; bend 
closer to me,’ he whispered ; ‘ you will soon go back to our dear home 
aguin. I like to look upon this land; ’tis pleasant to my eyes, but 
it is not my own. Dear mother, I want to rest near you in the land 
of my fathers, where you can come and sit near my grave, and our 
spirits may commune together; and —and— where my Mary can 
sleep by my side; for — for 7 will be so. You will take my remains 
to our own home?’ ‘I will, 1 wil, my son!’ groaned the wretched 
parent. ‘ Father, I thank Thee for all thy mercies!’ continued he ; 
‘and now forgive me, my dear, dear mother, for all the anxiety 
I have caused you: for I have been often wayward and unkind.’ 

‘Oh, you have never been so — never!’ exclaimed Mrs. 

‘ And sister — dear Ellen—come near to me. Do not weep for 
me; Ido not weep: will you always be kind and gentle to our 
only parent, Ellen? I know you will; (for the poor girl sobbed too 
violently to answer him;) comfort her, dear sister, for you alone 
will be left to soothe and console her. I would like ’ Here 
his voice grew husky, and a fearful change came over his counte- 
nance. ‘ No, Iam on land; I am — nearer, nearer — Mother, raise 
the curtain ; it grows dark — dark! Oh, now it is light again! Jesus, 
my Saviour! I come!’ 











Tuvs died in his twenty-third year Wiitt1am Henry Sr. Lecer, 
a person of promise so remarkable, that at this day his death is 
mourned among the friends of his family as an almost irreparable 
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loss. Some of the best articles which appeared in the Reviews 
were from his pen; and he was fast acquiring a brilliant reputation 
among the scholars of his age, when this insidious disease laid low 
his strength. 

Little remains to be told, which would interest the reader in this 
branch of my narrative. Arrangements were soon made for the 
return to England of Mrs. St. Leger and her daughter, with the 
lifeless remains of her darling son, in a ship which was to sail for 
Liverpool in a few weeks. My object in visiting Jamaica was to 
meet an old and dear friend, my former companion in arms, who 
had taken refuge in that island. Upon inquiry I learned that he 
had been dead four weeks. This seemed the crowning blow toamy 
misfortunes ; but I trust I submitted to it withouta murmur. The 
time soon arrived for the sailing of the English ship; and our mournful 
company stepped on board. The voyage eastward was a long one, 
but without incident; and after a passage of nearly forty days, we 
anchored in the Mersey. On landing, I gave Mrs. St. Leger and 
her daughter into the hands of their friends, who had assembled to 
receive them, and, declining the pressing invitation of the former to 
proceed to her country residence, I hastened at once to throw myself 
into the stirring scenes which were enacting on the Continent. 


LOVERS AND HUSBANDS. 


A THOUGHT BY GARRICK. 


I. 


Yx fair married dames, who so often deplore 

That a lover once blest is a lover no more, 

Attend to my counsel, nor blush to be taught 

That prudence must cherish what beauty has caught. 


Ir 


Use the man whom you wed like your fav’rite guitar ; 
Though there’s music in both, they ‘re both apt to jar. 
How tuneful and soft from a delicate touch! 

Not played on too roughly, nor handled too much. 


rrr. 


The linnet and sparrow that feed from your hand 
Grow fond by your kindness, and come at command ; 
Exert with your husband the same happy skill, 

For hearts, like your birds, may be tamed at your will. 


Iv. 


Be gay and good-humored, complying and kind ; 

Turn the chief of your care from your face to your mind : 
*T is there that the wife may her conquest improve, 

And Hymen will rivet the fetters of love. 





Say 
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GCAM.PEERBD OWN. 


A BALLAD WRITTEN AT WIMBLEDON, BY THE D®SIRE OF MR. PITT, (IN THE LAST WEEE OF OCTOBER, 1797, AND 
SONG AT THS ENTERTAINMENT GIVEN BY THE EAST INDIA COMPANY TO LORD DUNCAN, 
IN HONOR OF THES VICTORY OF CAMPERDOWN. 


BY THE LATE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 


I. 


ENROLLED in our bright annals lives full many a gallant name, 
But never British heart conceived a deed of prouder fame, 

To shield our liberties and laws, to guard our Sovereign’s crown, 
Than noble Duncan’s mighty arm achieved at Camperdown. 


Ir. 


October the eleventh it was, he spied the Dutch at nine, 

The British signal flew ‘ To break their close embattled line.’ 
Their line he broke — for every heart, on that auspicious day, 
The bitter memory of the past had vowed to wipe away.' 


Itt. 


At three o’clock, nine gallant ships had struck their colors proud, 

And three brave Admirals at his feet their vanquished flags had bowed ; 
Our Duncan’s British colors streamed all-glorious to the last, 

For, in the battle’s fiercest rage, he nailed them to the mast? 


Iv. 


Now turning from the conquered chiefs to his victorious crew, 

Great Duncan spoke, in Conquest’s pride to heavenly faith still true, 
‘ Let every man now bend the knee, and here in humble prayer? 
‘ Give thanks to Gop, who, in this fight, has made our cause his care.’ 


v. 


Then on the deck, the noble field of that bright day’s renown, 

Brave Duncan with his gallant crew in thankful prayer knelt down, 
And humbly blessed His providence, and hailed His guardian power, 
Who valor, strength, and skill inspired, in that dread battle’s hour. 


vi. 


The captive Dutch the solemn scene surveyed in silent awe, 

And rued the day when Holland crouched to France’s impious law ; 
And felt how virtue, courage, faith unite to form this land 

For victory, for fame, and power, just rule, and high command. 


Vit. 


‘The Venerable’ was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 
Our veteran Hero well becomes his gallant vessel’s name : 
Behold his locks! they speak the toil of many a stormy day,* 
For fifty years, through winds and waves, he holds his dauntless way. 


1 Tez mutiny of the fleet at the Nore happened a short time before the Victory of Camperdown. 
2 This is a fact, well known at the time. 


3 Lory Downcan received the swords of the three Dutch Admirals on the quarter-deck of ‘ The Venerable ;’ 
and inrmediately, in their presence, ordered his crew to prayers. The scene was most and 
affecting. 


4Lorp Duncan was of very noble and venerable appearance, with a fine complexion, and long gray hair. 





LITFRERAR. BUTI ES &. 


EvROPE IN THE BEGINNING oF 1942. Lettres sur L’inauguration du Chemin de Fer de Stras- 


bourg 4 Bale. Par Micwe, CuEvacter. Inone volume. pp. 124. Paris. Librarie de CHARLES 
GossELIN. 


Tue ingenious author of the daguerreotype thinks he shall succeed in rendering his 
plates sufficiently sensitive to arrest the exact features of moving bodies. Some power 
like this is needed now by the political and moral historian, if he would give the true 
form and impress of the times in which he lives. In Europe there seems nothing con- 
stant but change. The volume named at the head of this article, written by one well 
known for his minute descriptions of the internal improvements in the United States, 
performs for the region of the Upper and Lower Rhine the office of the daguerreotype 
in relation to facts growing out of the inauguration of the rail-road between Strasbourg 
and Bale. After giving a brief history of the province of Alsace and its neighbors, it 
describes the public works already finished and those now in progress. In relating the 
particulars of the opening of the rail-road, our author takes occasion to allude to the 
spirit of the age in other countries, and pays a tribute to American enterprise. Next 
come descriptions of the fétes at Mulhouse and Strasbourg; and of the speeches and 
toasts at the two banquets. The religious services, always performed on such occasions 
in Europe, give our author the opportunity of speaking of the extended influence of 
Christianity. He has written so well on some of the great topics now before the cabi- 
nets of Europe, that we wish he had on this occasion given us something more than a 
thin pamphlet. It is not our intention to make an abstract of this work ; but, as a speci- 
men of its tone and aim, we quote a few of its closing lines: 


* Par les chemins de fer, la sphére des relations s’agrandit. Par les chemins de fer une immense 
fusion des intérets, des idées, et des mceurs se prépare. C’est que les chemins de fer offrent 4 la 
civilisation un instrument supérieur de concert et d’unité; c’est qu’ils vienneut & propos pour 
aider le genre humain 4 accomplir ses plus sublimes destinées. La sainte alliance des peuples 


se constituera, et ’/humanité s’acheminera vers le sanctuaire de la fraternité universelle ; réve des 
philosophes, promesse des revelateurs.’ * 


After an abstract of what was said by the various orators at the dinner-table, our author 
remarks : 


‘Dans tous les discours ont éclaté le dévouement a l’ordre comme 4 la liberté, le veeu dune 
union sincére et cordiale entre les gouvernements et entre les peuples de |’Europe, l’amour de la 
paix, la nécessité d’ouvrir aux nations 4 deux battants, la carriére de l'industrie, et le desir de voir 


* « By rail-roads, the sphere cf relations is enlarged. By means of rail-roads an immense fusion of inter- 
ests, of ideas, and of manners, takes place. Rail-roads offer to civilization. a superior means of concert and 
unison. They serve to aid the human race in fulfilling their most sublime destinies. The sacred alliance of 
nations will by them be made closer, and humanity will march onward toward the sanctuary of a universal 
brotherhood ; the dream of philosophers, the predictions of prophets.’ FRzE TRANSLATION: Piprror. 
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le gouvernement Francaise prendre enfin un parti 4 l’égard des grandes lignes de chemin de fer. 


Sous tous ces rapports, les orateurs du banquet de Mulhouse ont été les organes de la France et de 
l'Europe entiére.’ * 


Speaking of the importance of religion to the laboring classes, he says: ‘ Unless there 
be an intervention of religion, there will spring up from the manufacturing population a 
reign of brutal anarchy and degrading oppression. Under the protection ofj religious 
faith, labor will, on the contrary, give birth to that practical liberty for which the people 
hunger. The law of Curist was always a law of deliverance as well as of discipline.’ 
France is now in the transition state. Having, as a nation, thrown off the Roman Cath- 
olic religion and taken none other in its place, it has lost one of the elements of national 
thought and the best cement of social virtue. Divided, moreover, by a thousand conflict- 
ing theories, it has lost its unity of view in respect to moral objects. Having tried infi- 
delity and found it to be nothing, many of the best minds in the kingdom, urged by the 
impulses of our common nature, are now beginning with anxiety to ask, ‘ Who will show 
us any good?’ Would that the enterprises on which they enter with so much enthu- 
siasm might help to bring them the elevated Christian faith of their neighbors ; and that 
as their rail-roads make them approach so near to others, truth might make them approach 
nearer to Heaven, and induce them to run with new speed the divine course of piety and 
holiness. 

The little pamphlet before us has one of the characteristics of genius; it suggests 
much more than it records. As a proof of this, we must say that its perusal led us into 
the following meditations on the present state of Europe ; meditations which we hope 
our readers may not find uninstructive, while we assure them that our conclusions are 
drawn from official documents, and from facts within our personal knowledge. 

Society will not consent to come to astand-still on any of the great topics of individual 
right or social improvement. Progress is the evidence which a nation gives of life. 
Government, in order to answer its loftiest aims, should be paternal; with a heart that 
can feel, a head that can legislate, and a hand that can execute. Where sentiment, intel- 
ligence, and power are not combined, there will be compulsion either in the moral, men- 
tal, or physical efforts of a people. To develope all the affections of the heart, all the 
faculties of the mind, and all the energies of the body, should be the sacred duty of gov- 
ernment. Where this n: tural equilibrium exists, there the machine of government works 
with the least possible friction. Tried by these common maxims, the different states of 
Europe may be compared together, with some hope of arriving at just conceptions of 
their relative prosperity. To institute extended comparisons is, however, not our present 
purpose ; but we would merely signalize as examples a few particulars which have 
come under our notice during a long sojourn in the midst of these States. 

I. Among the new movements now observed in Europe, we may record the efforts of 
the various sovereigns to introduce elementary instruction among the people ; and also 
the extraordinary efforts of learned men to extend science and literature. ~ 

Heretofore, kings considered the education of the people as a secondary object ; taking 
rank below that of military tactics. Each class of citizens exhibited ideas and habits 
which had come to them by a sort of hereditary descent; as some minerals are always 
found in certain strata. This movement of kings for the instruction of their subjects is 
eminently politic. Since war has ceased to call for soldiers, it has become necessary to 
provide for the safety of the state by enlightening the public mind and fortifying public 
morals. Hence the attention which the celebrated school-systems of Holland and Prus- 





* «Tw all these discourses, there flashed forth a devotion to order as well as to liberty; a desire for a sincere 
and cordial union between the governments and the people of Europe; the necessity of laying open to the 
nations, by two united efforts, a career of industry ; and the wish of at last seeing the French government 
take an active part in extensive lines of rail-roads. In all these respects, the orators of the banquet of Mul- 
house have been the organs of France, and of the whole of Europe.’ 
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sia have recently received. In 1806, M. Vanpen-Enne, of Holland, completed his plan 
for popular instruction ; and by the establishment of Normal Schools, commenced a course 
of means which spread good learning through the realm. He was a celestial pattern of 
a school-master, and by his own superintendence rendered his success so signal as to 
attract the attention of FrepericK Wit iam the Third of Prussia, who sent delegates to 
him with the view of transplanting his excellent modes into the Prussian soil. This con- 
sequence followed; and in 1819 a system much resembling that of Holland was intro- 
duced, with the Baron Von ALTEINSTEIN at its head. As it came from the sovereign it 
was carried into that unquestioning execution so common in military despotisms, so 
uncommon among us. One of its features will show the temper of the system ; it com- 
pels the attendance at school of every child from four years old to fourteen. These 
schools are kept by purposely-prepared teachers; and the result is. that in the whole 
kingdom of Prussia there is not an adult who has not education, intellectual and moral, 
sufficient for ali the wants of the laboring classes. A maxim among them seems to be 
this ; whatever we would have in the state we must first introduce into the school-room. 
Thus by providing self-government for every mind they save the expenses of an armed 
police, while they render the people industrious, peaceful, and happy. Germany entire 
has come into this system, modified in each State by peculiarities. Even Austria has 
made such improvement in her modes of instruction as to introduce Normal seminaries 
through the empire, and her sovereign has issued a decree in these words: After such a 
time, ‘ no male or fema!e shall be married who cannot read, write, cipher, make out and 
cast up a common account.’ In France there is great interest on the subject of primary 
instruction ; and recently schools for the people have been attached to some colleges. 
Norman schools furnish good teachers, and generous appropriations begin to be made. 
In England they are doing much in a different way. The fast-anchored isle does not 
like to become copyist; and the Borough Road School of London, though the best, is 
not so good as the best preparatory schools on the continent. They are trying more 
experiments in education than all Europe put together, and we therefore have the great- 
est hopes, knowing the sound common sense of our father-land. In most of the smaller 
northern kingdoms there is a general excitation of the public mind on this great topic of 
elementary culture, and the good leaven of Holland will ere long leaven the whole 
lump. 

It would be strange if defects could not be discovered in the operations of systems so 
vast and so varied. That these exist, all the friends of general education acknowledge. 
Among those which haye particularly arrested our attention are the following: Take 
France as an example, and we find that popular instruction is not based on morality. 
Religion and morality, as inculcated in the schools, only ‘ play round the head, they come 
not near the heart.’ The absence of this fundamental sanction in such a country is seen 
in the mournful fact, that falsehood is almost a fashionable appendage to a human being. 
Violation of truth is found in the streets, heard in the parlor, seen on the stage, and pro- 
claimed by the press. The social ills of which this is the cause have become national 
calamities. A sensible author, who has lately published more severe things on this sub- 
ject than we dare to copy, says: ‘ Our systems of education are theoretic, not practical.’ 
They do not meet the wants of the soul, and therefore they can never meet the wants of 
society. 

_ Another defect is a sort of consequence of the foregoing ; namely, the stimulus of emu- 
lation is applied to its utmost extent. Examinations for prizes are considered of the first 
moment. The exhortations of the teacher to his pupils, from the simplest elementary 
schools to the highest university, are all based upon this spirit of rivalry ; and the images 
drawn from the battle-field are those most employed ; the best literary combatant being 
crowned with the richest laurel, and compared to NaroLeon at Austerlitz. This begets 
among some students the liveliest feelings of envy, and among others the rankest spirit 
of hatred. We have seen one of the first scholars in Europe distribute his official kisses, 
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and oaken garland-crowns to the young victors in the University of France, the immense 
crowd of privileged spectators violently applauding meanwhile ; and we have watched 
with inexpressible sympathy the tear as it fell from the eye of one who for the last year 
had been struggling with all his force to gain the honor which he now saw bestowed on 
his rival. 

We have said there are new movements among men of science. Never was the 
desire of extending scientific research so strong as at this time. Every new fact is im- 
mediately put into the fiery alembic, and Nature is all but tortured to extract her secrets. 
In agriculture, new modes of examining soils reveal new treasures in the earth; in 
mechanics, new laws of motion present points of support in the air, which may at length 
wholly change the face of commercial life ; inastronomy, extended applications of known 
laws lead to new inferences, of the most astonishing magnitude; in chemistry, new 
agents under improved modes ascertain the exact combinations of the atmosphere, and 
correct numberless mistakes in the theory of colors and the action of electricity. In one 
word, Curiosity with its eagle eye and strong hand, hungering and thirsting after knowl- 
edge, goes forth into creation, now ascending in its balloon above the mountains and 
the clouds to measure the increasing cold, and now boring its tube into the centre of the 
solid ground to meagure the increasing heat; now taking wing with exploring expedi- 
tions to the secret corners of the earth, casting its net for every different fish in the sea, 
and springing its snare upon every new bird in the sky, and now sitting down to toil day 
and night in the application of a true alphabet to the hieroglyphics of antiquity. 

II. Another new movement in European States is that for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace. Society, as a whole, gravitates toward peace. There are two reasons 
for this. First, they who formerly pursued war as their proper trade and lawful calling 
have, during the long vacation of twenty-five years, become engaged in commerce, man- 
ufactures, arts, and agriculture. They have amassed wealth, and have educated their 
sons in these habits of peaceful enterprise and labor. This large and comparatively new 
class in Europe see that war will not only deprive them of their influence and shorten 
their incomes, but may also take from them their children. This substitution of the 
spirit of trade for the spirit of war, this conversion of swords into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks, tends every where toward pacific policy. It has had the 
effect of drawing together nations heretofore alienated. To carry on the commerce and 
arts of ‘peace, rail-roads, canals, and steam-boats have been introduced, thus bringing 
distant kingdoms so near together that their several markets seem not unlike the different 
shops of the same great city. These circumstances again modify in their turn the cur- 
rent principles of exchange, and compel governments to adopt a general scale of duties, 
which becomes an additional guaranty for peace. This fusion of interests is peculiarly 
a bond of union between those states whose juxta-position was anciently the chief cause 
of rupture. To mention one example ; the German confederation and their new system 
of custom-houses. This is a social movement entirely novel in Europe, and it promises 
to have imitators, for already the question of removing the custom-houses of France to 
the outer borders of Belgium has been discussed in both kingdoms, and the confirmation 
it would give to the principles of peace is one of the great arguments urged for its adop- 
tion. This measure, it is said, originated with the King of the French, whose efforts to 
secure tranquillity to Europe has obtained for him the title of the Napoleon of Peace. 

Europe as a whole, wishes peace ; wishes to adopt common principles, and march at 
the head of modern civilization. Leaving each state its proper individuality, it would 
encourage between them all a free interchange of moral sentiments, of scientific dis- 
coveries, and industrial products. Thus extended, wars become every day less probable, 
as the interests of the people become more and more an element in the calculations of 
kings. The ancient baron had not to ask his serfs if he should go to battle with his 
neighbor ; but modern kings, before they enter on this perilous work, must ask permis- 
sion of the bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and agriculturalists. The people begin to 
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apprehend that in this game of war, at which kings play, the blood and treasure come 
eventually out of them, and they therefore hold their hand on the sword to keep it in its 
scabbard. In one word; it is evident that the higher interests of human life are super- 
ceding the claims of royal ambition and party politics, and that henceforth the commer- 
cial relations and general welfare of different communities will give to a war between 
them the appearance of a duel between brothers. 

The second reason why European states will maintain international peace is, that each 
sovereign has now as much as he can do to keep his own people from engaging in parlia- 
mentary reforms and political revolutions. We speak from knowledge when we say, 
that in every kingdom of Europe there are numbers of intelligent and patriotic citizens, 
who, though opposed to collision with foreign nations, are ready for a struggle with their 
own government. Their rallying word is not revolution but reform. They have come to 
the apprehension of their inalienable rights, and they mean to assert them, ‘ peacefully 
if they can, forcibly if they must.’ The kings see that war lifts this whole class of citi- 
zens into perilous consequence, and opens to them the very best occasions for presenting 
their claims. This is the true state of things; and it constantly reminds us of those 
earlier times when the feeble remains of Roman civilization went out from the com- 
munal liberties of the middle ages. A few sparks, preserved under, the ashes of revolu- 
tions, sufficed then to rekindle the flame of progress, giving ita force heretofore unknown. 
The cities and villages, which fatigued with feudal domination rose to resist oppression, 
obeyed a natural impulse, and gave emphasis to the social tendencies of the epoch. 
They waited long and patiently for the signal of regeneration, and when it sounded, all 
were girt and road-ready for the movement. Republics were formed in Italy and meri- 


dian Gaul, commercial leagues in Germany, and communes in France. So also, Parma 


and Plaisance, Toulouse and Marseilles, Hamburg and Lubec, Cambray and Le Mons, 
Laon and Amiens, declared themselves ready for emancipation ; the electric commotion 
seized the multitude at once, and the insurrectional idea propagated itself through every 


part of Europe. A process not unlike this, having political reform for its object, is at this 
hour travelling over the same route ; and from what we often read and know of its aims, 
we should suppose that its patrons considered the noble efforts of the mass in throwing 
off feudal tyranny but as an eloquent preface to the epic they would prepare for the nine- 
teenth century. 

In proof of all this, mark the restlessness of the people in every kingdom of Europe! 
How this restlessness showed itself even during the troubles in the Ottoman empire ; an 
empire which is fora moment secure only because so many stand ready to devour it; 
and which is rent with religious divisions and popular commotions! In Italy the same 
fact meets us every where. Crumbled into little dominions, which are kept at variance 
to prevent amalgamation, she has exiles in every quarter of the globe, who sympathize 
with the many friends of reform they have left at home. Their common saying we have 
often heard: ‘ We like our French conquerors better than our Austrian protectors.’ 
Passing over the Alps, even republican Switzerland has recently shown the spirit of her 
neighbors in suppressing the convents of Argovie. The light of her example, set on an 
hill, cannot be hid. If Russia and Austria bring their iron laws to bear with a well- 
adjusted pressure, and preserve with few interruptions their internal quiet, this is not so 
true of their friend Prussia, whose last king had a quarrel with the Pope, in which five 
millions of his subjects took part against him; and whose present sovereign finds it 
extremely difficult to evade the urgent petitions of his subjects for new constitutions, 


and for an extension of municipal privileges. An important concession lately made, is 


in an order given by him to his Minister of State, commanding him to allow the censors 
of the press ‘all the liberty of free publication which can in any manner be wise or right.’ 
Most of the small states of Germany have obtained so nearly what they want, that their 
rulers have become the servants of the people. To show exactly what this last remark 
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means, we need only look at Hanover, whose rash and obstinate king is preparing for 
himself every form of suffering by his senseless opposition to the will of his people. 
They speak the language of the masses in Europe, when, in their address to His Majesty 
they tell him they will not surrender those natural rights which the nineteenth century 
guaranties to citizens. In their sister-realm, England, the people have freedom, but 
want bread ; and the peculiar legislation of that country has armed Ireland and the poor 
with a terrible hostility to the existing institutions. The frequent meetings of reformers 
alarm the civil authorities, and the principles of the Chartists have made such progress 
as encourages reformers to hope that by new alliances they shall be able before many 
years to control the elections. It is well known that this sad condition of things consti- 
tuted one of the strongest objections to a war with the United States. France is always 
in a state of political inflammation; always dreaming of something better; always 
gazing at an unreached paradise. Uneasiness there is reduced to a science; and the 
secret societies which exist through the whole length and breadth of the land, give it 
embodiment and form, in their murderous attacks on the life of the king and his sons, 
whenever favoring opportunities occur. It is very evident that the revolutionary lava 
which was thrown up from the Parisian volcano in 1830 is not yet wholly cooled. There 
are many standing topics of complaint. Out of thirty-four millions of inhabitants there 
are but two hundred thousand electors, and half of these are in some manner connected 
with the government. The resolution of the people to extend the electorial franchise 
cannot be frustrated much longer. Spain at this moment presents a moving example of 
the state of things above alluded to; and is of itself sufficient to prove the position we 
have taken. With no wish to break the peace with other nations, Spaniards seem to 
have none to keep it among themselves. Civil revolutions succeed by a kind of fixed 
scale, or geometrical series. Reform is their watch-word, a word stereotyped ten years 
ago by them. The people act responsive to the great European pulsation ; and to show, 
in concluding these remarks, what that is, we will give a few facts as examples. The 
Cortes of Madrid, a few months since, voted to report the following bill for the sale of the 
property of the Catholic clergy in Spain. ‘ Article I. All the property of the secular 
clergy shall be national. Article Il. The annual revenues of the Catholic church derived 
from seats, etc. shall be national. Article III. All church property shall be sold. Arti- 
cle IV. All said revenues shall be placed in the hands of the government.’ In Novem- 
ber last, we found the following account in a Madrid paper: ‘ Last week the Grand Staff 
of the garrison of Madrid offered a splendid banquet to the Grand Staff of the National 
Guards of the city. In this meeting were united the élite of both of these most respecta- 
ble corps. At the dessert,a lieutenant of the National Guards offered the following toast : 
‘The happy day when we shall drink the blood of tyrants as we drink the liquor from 
this cup.’ Another gentleman gave this: ‘Should the Pope excommunicate the Duke 
de la Vicrorre, let Spain instantly shake off the yoke of the court of Rome.’ Another 
gave this: ‘The speedy advent of pure democracy.’ Another pertained to the King of 
the French, who was supposed to have favored Queen Christine’s cause: ‘ May the 
Supreme Berne soon glorify the King of the Barricades.’ There were many more in 
like strain. After this, we ask if the case be not made out, that international wars in 
Europe are not at present improbable, from the fact that kings have their hands more 
than full in keeping their people quiet? They need all their armies for the repose of their 
capitals and large cities. 

To these reasons for the maintenance of international peace in the old world, some 
would add the almost bankruptcy of the leading powers ; but we find that however much 
their straitened condition may be a source of complaint in time of peace, it is all for- 
gotten in a moment, so soon as a real cause of war presents itself. Others would 
add a yet stronger reason; namely, the greater prevalence of Christian principle in 
diplomatic affairs. That there are many among the most distinguished philosophers 
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in Europe who are penetrated with the great moral argument against war, and who are 
strongly in favor of the system of arbitration, is a consoling fact to the philanthropist ; 
but observation has convinced us that the truth on this head, as applied to Europe, 
may be illustrated by a fact which took place near where we once lived. A straight 
Quaker, of choleric temperament, was insulted by a market-man near his door. He 
rushed with fury on his enemy. His good wife, hearing the noise of the conflict, 
hastened to the spot, threw herself between the combatants, exclaiming: ‘John, stop! 
stop! remember your religion.’ ‘ What’s that to me when 1’m mad?’ was John’s 
reply. 

III. The last new movement that we would mention pertains to labor. We do not 
mean the labor bestowed on rail-roads, canals, and public buildings; but we see in 
Europe a question touching the laboring classes which grows every day of deeper im- 
port. The increase of population in comparison with the extent of territory is so great, 
that some begin to calculate how long it will be before the last acre of land will become 
indispensable to human subsistence. In many places the population is already so dense 
and the markets so high that the poor are forced to live on potatoes, bread, and the 
coarsest food. The merchants and landholders have become the successors of the 
ancient barons, and with this difference, that the barons took care of their laborers ; they 
cherished the young, shielded the old, and nursed the sick ; while the modern landholder 
does none of these things to his hired laborer. He employs a man or woman while they 
are in sound health and in full strength ; and at the end of the day, month, or year, dis- 
misses them for ever to the bleak mercy of the world. The accumulation of the truly 
indigent in the old world is frightful. The houses of relief are thronged, and thousands 
must be rejected. The funds of charitable associations are not half sufficient for the 
demand, and the consequence is, extreme suffering and oftentimes death. The poorer 
the laboring classes become, the poorer they may become ; for they grow less indepen- 
dent and less able to resist the oppressions they meet in their employers. It is now an 
established fact, that in proportion as the merchants, manufacturers, and landholders 
have become rich, their laborers have become poor. What then must be the actual state 
and social tendency of a country where this fact exists? Lookingatthe matter narrowly, 
we find it to be this; that a new relationship has grown up between the poorer classes 
among themselves, and also between the rich among themselves. They have both, so to 
speak, become clannish; and what is the nature of these alliances? They are, on the 
one hand, alliances of the rich to sustain each other against the poor; and on the other 
hand, alliances of the poor against the extortions of the rich. The natural consequence 
of this state of things is a well-settled hostility between the parties. Thus situated at 
this hour, the poor becoming more poor and the rich more rich, the new question has 
been started, where shall a radical change of relationships between the parties begin? 
This is one of the deepest questions of domestic policy now before the statesmen and 
philanthropists of Europe ; and it somewhat resembles that concerning the increase of 
slaves in the United States. No solution has yet been fixed upon; although many 
learned commissioners have had the subject under examination ; and to any plan it will 
be easy to oppose serious objections, for this simple reason, that any reforms, which 
justice and humanity may ask, will be opposed to the legal statutes and hereditary logic 
which an artificial state of society has created and sanctioned. 

We feel ourselves among the last who should decide where so many are in doubt ; but 
as foreigners, we hope to be pardoned in bringing without pretention our modest stone, 
while we leave to others the plan and erection of the edifice. If the following hints 
provoke discussion, their whole aim will be answered: It will be neither advisable nor 
just to divide the property of the community in order to feed the poor. This would be 
nothing more nor less than universal plunder, ending in universal ruin. Equally impolitic 
would it be to impose an income-tax on the rich in order to erect asylums where the poor 
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could be sustained. What then can be done? We answer, employ the poor. But who 
shallemploy them? Shall we compel you or your neighbor to employ laborers when 
you have no work to be done? Such a tax you would object to; but we must tax you 
in another way ; and here we would make our suggestions. 

First. We would have the governments of Europe undertake great works of internal 
improvement, such as the erection of public edifices, the digging of canals, and the open- 
ing of rail-roads ; and for all these the rich must pay. 

Seconp. The governments may institute agricultural establishments in different parts 
of the country, where all may labor who cannot find employment elsewhere. There is 
not a kingdom in Europe where such uncultivated lands do not exist. This plan would 
bring these lands into productiveness and lessen the prices of provisions ; for it is not the 
richest soils which now sustain the greatest population, but rather those which have had 
their natural resources most fully developed. 

TutRp. Where landholders own the soil in perpetuity they must be obliged to submit 
it to cultivation at prices established by law. This extreme case will not. we presume, 
soon happen ; but when the time comes that human beings are suffering for want of food, 
no statutes must continue to exist which say that they shall starve. This is that last 
necessity which knows no law. A government has no right to legislate death to its 
innocent citizens. 

Fourtn. There must be new bonds of union between masters and laborers. The 
infinite distance at which laborers are kept from their employers, in these countries, is 
productive of two evils to the master. First, to his interest, because the laborer will do 
as little as he can for his wages, and feel no interest to do that little well. Secondly, to 
his security ; for when the strikes and lawless tumults break out, they always endanger 
his peace and often his life. The need of the application of the Christian standard to this 
relationship of master and servant cannot be overstated. We see it existing in some 
places, and it is productive of almost an entire change in the character and condition of 
the poor. 

Firtu, The standing armies of Europe should be employed in labor. These armies, 
in the beginning of 1540, amounted to twe and a half millions ; now, in the beginning of 
1842, they are nearly double that number. Most of the soldiers have trades ; let each one 
be obliged to work when not on military duty. Take the best example in Europe, the 
Frencharmy. There are three hundred thousand men now under arms daily, and all doing 
nothing. They are able and willing to work, and could be employed in agriculture, either 
in France or Algiers. Let the government but strike this rock of national industry, and 
it would pour forth streams to gladden the whole land. The law now requires each 
young man to spend in the standing army eight years, entering at the age of twenty-one. 
Thus the best eight years of his life are spent in utter listlessness and inanity ; and when 
he returns to private life he finds himself unfitted by habits and tastes for proper and 
severe duty. Let these three hundred thousand consumers be turned into producers, and 
a change would go over the face of society which would make the poor man leap for 
joy, since it would reduce prices so as to make him able to support himself’ The King of 
Prussia has let the horses of his army to the farmers for labor, on the condition that they 
be ready to return them at a moment’s warning. We hope this small beginning may lead 
to farther applications of the principle. 

That something must be done, every provident man admits. M. Turers, on the fourth 
of March 1840, then at the head of the French cabinet, said from the tribune : ‘Gentle- 
men, it will not suffice at this day to be content with an order purely material ; we must 
have a moral order ; that is, a union of minds tending to a common end. To unite all 
minds in the promotion of this common end is the great mission now imposed on gov- 
ernment. The hour has come to comprehend it. Let us give our hands to this demanded 
renovation.’ These words contain truths which many in Europe are slow to understand. 
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But proofs gather in fearful crowds. Pauperism is a deep plague-spot on the surface of 
the body, and ignorance a deeper plague-spot in the depths of the mind, and both are 
growing into causes of revolution and crime. Hunger when fierce is eagle-eyed ; and 
Ignorance when it gets an idea, acts upon it in terrible obstinacy. Poverty among the 
poor, increasing as wealth does among the rich, has given rise to a popular logic which 
masters that of the forum. What said the workmen at Manchester, in England, in their 
recent call for higher wages? ‘How happens it that we, who produce every thing, HAVE 
NOTHING?’ And what was the motto on the flag of the same class of persons at Lyons, 
in France, on a similar and recent occasion? ‘Tolive working, or die fighting!’ Work- 
men in Europe are willing to brave iron, fire, and fatigue, but they must have bread ! 

It is not in England and France alone that pauperism exists. A recent statement says, 
that in Belgium one sixth of the population are poor, and most of these in extreme want. 
In Holland there are twelve paupers to every hundred inhabitants. In Prussia, since 
1815, the number of the poor has quadrupled, In Austria the numbers are rapidly 
increasing. In the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom the official statements are appalling, it 
being suid of Venice that half its inhabitants are destitute. In Germany the advance of 
pauperism is the motive which drives so many of its citizens to ourcountry. At Copen- 
hagen the poor tax has just doubled within the last ten years. At Stockholm the increase 
of paupers, taking the last hundred years, is one to fifteen. In some of the cantons of 
Switzerland the peasants have renounced their rights of citizenship, in order to escape 
the payment of the enormous poor-rates. The same facts are officially stated of Pied- 
mont, Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; and are corroborated by the bandits who levy contri- 
butions on travellers and sometimes on villages. Take individual cities, and the same 
inference follows. Paris, for example, has eighty thousand paupers registered at its 
Bureau of Beneficence ; and sixty thousand more are said to live on the products of 
crime. The city of Lisle has twenty-five thousand poor among seventy thousand inhab- 
itants. Mentz, Strasbourg, Lyons, Bordeaux, are also devoured by this lamentable evil. 
Russia alone seems to be exempt, and this is owing to the peculiar relation in which the 
servant stands to his master. We could cite pages more of official documents ; but these 
are sufficient to justify our remark that something must be done ; and though the people 
are willing to wait with angel patience, yet they cannot wait for ever; and if govern- 
ments ultimately refuse to give to the great humanity a free and equal chance of action 
and enjoyment, they may be assured that sinister complots, organized in darkness under 
ground, will be ready at the signal to explode in earthquake convulsions. Although the 
sovereigns of Europe see all this, yet we fear they will do, as timid men are apt to do, 
resort to temporary expedients. This will be a misfortune to ihe world; for whena 
machine is old and worn, and works badly, it is not sufficient to put here and there a 
screw, a pivot, or a wheel ; these partial repairs do not remedy the general imperfection 
of the thing; it is still an old machine, and the smallest matter throws it into its former 
confusion. 

After enumerating the new movements now observed in Europe on the subjects of 
education, peace, and labor, it may be asked how these movements affect a population so 
heterogenous? That the effects are very various is most true ; and we think they may 
be described by dividing society into three classes : 

First; they who represent Tue Past. This class is composed of the tories of Eng- 
land, the legitimists of France, the barons of Germany, the nobles of Spain, and the 
clergy of all these countries. They keep their eye on the summit of the social pyramid, 
a summit which the lightnings have struck and blackened. They sincerely believe that 
the ills which now afflict society arise mainly from neglect of the ancient ideas. They 
are therefore particularly opposed to modern innovations. They point to former prosperity, 
when the possessions of the rich were not assailed by vulgar cupidity, and when noble 
prerogatives were not rashly questioned by parliamentary reformers. They love to fre- 
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quent the ancient castles, and count their heraldic armory, and muse on the good old days 
of tilts and tournaments. We half pardon this mistake of theirs, when we remember 
that the past was the season of their joy, their action, and their glory. That season has 
gone by. Their souvenirs are those belonging to age. The sun has passed its meridian, 
the shades of declining day begin to gather in the forests, and soon they will be called to 
watch the last lingering rays. Shall we blame them that they are not young? Shall 
we even blame them that they have so little sympathy with the rising generation? The 
old man must have great vitality to keep up with the athletic steps of youth. 

Seconp; they who represent Tue Present. These are the stationary adults of the 
social order. They covet not change. They are the conservatives in all these states ; 
the rich citizens of France, the Christinos of Spain, the whigs of England, the ministers 
of all cabinets, and the rich of every country. These are the men whose points are 
made, whose wealth is gained, whose rank is acknowledged ; and who, persuaded that 
they have marched long and far enough, wish now to sit down in the calm enjoyment of 
the results of their toil. To them the sun is in its zenith, and shielded trom its burning 
rays, they sit in the cool bowers of their prosperity, tasting the sweet fruits which hang 
on the branches within reach, listening to the mingled music of birds and the murmur of 
fountains, gazing on extended landscapes, made doubly beautiful by the union of nature 
and art; and thus with every sense regaled, they add still to these outward charms the 
refinements of taste, the society of the fashionable, and the flattery of dependants. Very 
difficult is it to persuade them, thus environed by all that they love, to quit these luxuri- 
ous retreats, and go forth to new labors. They. are satisfied with the present, and are 
deaf to all appeals for radical alteration. They feel secure, and therefore care the less for 
those who do not. They shut their door against all poetic schemers, and leave the young 
soldiers in life’s campaign to bivouac without, on the sands of the desert, exposed to the 
burning simoom, or the more burning sun. 

Tuirp; They who represent Tue Future. These are the vigorous youth of the 
nations, whose patrimony is in the rich Hereafter. They are by far the most numerous, 
and have ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ This party is very differently 
constituted from the two preceding. While they comprehend themselves, know what 
they prefer, and know how to sustain their pretensions, this third class is by no means homo- 
geneous. It is much divided, and therefore leaves the conservatives to seize power. 
They are all agreed upon one point, and that is progress. But though all wish to march, 
they are in complete discord about the way they should take. They wish to reform old 
abuses, remodel ancient institutions, and erect a system which shall meet the wants of 
the age ; but so soon as they descend to the details of operation, they separate into man- 
ifold parties, and then use against each other the force which should be reserved for a 
common cause. One party, as in Prussia, wants a constitution ; another, as in Hungary, 
asks a complete disbanding of the army ; another, as in Hanover, demands the restora- 
tion of all lost privileges ; another, as in Italy, wants the introduction of newspapers ; 
another, as in France, calls loudly for universal suffrage ; another, as in England, claims 
the admission of dissenters to the two national universities ; and another, as in Spain, 
would establish a republic. In every country they call for a melioration of imposts, 
extended commercial facilities, protection against monopoly, and the right of being heard. 
This is the party which makes the stir in Europe ; the party that does so many good and 
so many bad things ; and it is its existence and action which constitute one of the new 
phases of the old world on which we have remarked. It is this party which is growing 
with uncounted force, and will at some future day shape the destinies of that continent. 
Their great centra! idea of progress strengthens and expands in the common mind every 
time it is attacked. It will at length bring them together and give them a leader, who, 
like James Orts or Patrick HENRY, will know how to strike for them the grand key-note, 
and anon they will be ready to join all voices in harmony. Divided now into many sects 
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and opposing schools, little can be inferred with certainty of their immediate action. 
They would have us believe that society is very near its next climacteric ; but we ven- 


ture to say they must wait awhile before they begin to chant their hallelujahs. Some 
insects must creep a long time before they get wings. It is true that in every legislature 
they have their representatives, like the great ARAGo and Op1Lon Barrort ; and the jour- 
nals which speak their sentiments have the widest circulation, and have scattered to the 
right and left ideas so penetrating and so just that cabinet councils have advised a severer 
censorship of the press. But it is also true that some journals, claiming to belong to the 
class of which we speak, do any thing but favor the cause of good. Unfortunately for 
freedom and virtue, there exists in Europe a swarm of empty and hungry journalists and 
pamphleteers, creatures as ravenous as the beasts of the desert, and endowed with just 
about as much reason as Heaven gives an ape. They seem the very impersonation of 
evil— civil, social, and religious. Without principle, without faith, and without fear, they 
deluge some places with their infamous publications, advocating a partition of goods, 
universal sufirage, a great social communion, and all the kindred topics. Their tongues 
would set on fire the course of nature, and seem themselves set on fire of hell. They 
are despised by all sound thinkers and genuine patriots. The best journals which advo- 
cate progress are of a very difierent character. They seem anxious to find the causes of 
existing evils, and then to apply with wise caution the true remedies. With their prin- 
ciples and temper we should generally accord, though some of their views we deem 
unsound. For example, they sum up their complaints thus: ‘ The people suffer — they 
are in want; bread is dear— work fails ; let us have our political rights.’ We apprehend 
that the remedy here demanded would not work the miracle assigned to it. If the peo- 
ple should be clothed with these political rights to-day, and should be called to exercise 
them by dropping a ball into the electoral or legislative urn, and by taking their seats on 
the bench of grand jurors, there would not, we think, be a shower of two-penny loaves 
to-morrow morning. 

Some good and intelligent men, disciples of the generous LAFAYETTE, maintain in 
private that the establishment of republics would be a cure for all political evils. We 
cannot but think they also would be disappointed in this expedient. Look at the differ- 
ences between our country and the old world. <A republican is an intelligent, virtuous, 
self-governing man, who has learned the art of choosing rulers and making laws. This 
trade of politics was commenced by him when ten or twelve years of age, and when 
arrived at twenty-one, he had gone through a quiet but powerful system of training, 
which, while it had irfspired him with the love of liberty, had also taught him the supreme 
value of order and justice. He therefore came prepared for the exercise of his civil 
rights. There is no such education for the masses in Europe. They who have resided 
there will feel the force of this statement. The only fit way of making genuine republi- 
cans in any country is, to begin their training in the school-house and end it in the church. 
To develope all the powers of man in their natural order, proper time and due proportion 
is the shortest direction for creating Christian freemen. Now look at Europe. An alma- 
nac for 1541 lies before us, on whose outside cover are quoted the words of a cabinet 
minister : ‘ Fifteen millions of Frenchmen do not learn except from almauacs the desti- 
nies of Europe, the laws of their country, the progress of science, arts, and industry.’ 
The late official report in that country states that ‘ about one half of all the inhabitants of 
France can neither read nor write.” An edict sent forth by the King of the French in 
November last begins thus: ‘ Seeing that in many of the chief places of the departments 
where there are six thousand inhabitants, there exists no school for primary instruction ; 
therefore ordered, etc.’ As that country has once been a republic, and is now jealously 
watched by all the kings of Europe on account of its political aberrations, it may be 
interesting to state, that official documents place France, in respect to its patronage of 
elementary instruction, the eighteenth on the list of forty-seven states. Our country is 
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placed first in this regard ; then come Prussia, Holland, Austria, the states of the Ger- 


‘man confederation, Norway, Scotland, Belgium, and England. In France there is one 


pupil to every fifteen inhabitants ; in the canton of Zurich one to every five ; and in the 
last census it was ascertained that our Connecticut contained but one adult who could 
neither read nor write! A jury of twelve men was collected last summer in a country 
village in England on some emergency, and when called upon to sign their names, the 
Leeds paper says, ‘there was but one who could write!’ Few of our countrymen who 
reside in Europe will say that the people there are prepared for a republican form of gov- 
ernment ; and therefore we must think that this third class of whom we are speaking, by 
mistaking their wishes for principles and experience, have been led to a violence of 
action which has put off the day of those political reforms and social ameliorations which 
they so earnestly and so honestly desire. 

In closing this article, it may be timely to draw a few inferences from the state of 
Europé as above described. What we have to say in this regard may be included in 
answers to these two questions: First; What have the United States taught Europe ? 
Secondly ; What have the United States to fear from Europe ? 

First: What have the United States taught Europe? One of the first scholars in 
France recently said to us: ‘The success of your government frightens our King, and 
your puritanism frightens our Pope.’ This is the briefest answer to the above question. 
The ideas of association and organization against hereditary privileges have made rapid 
strides within the last ten years; and the times hang out signals at which kings have 
reason to be frightened. The capacity of man for self-government had been doubted, 
had been positively denied, and is still denied by vast numbers. Men of distinguished 
ability have been sent, by consent of European governments, to explore our institutions, 
in order to write books against our republican theories. These books have had some 
influence with the conservatives, but have failed of their aim with the masses ; for the 
people have held them up in one hand, while with the other they have pointed to our 
unparalleled success in commerce, arts, manufactures, agriculture, etc. It is common to 
hear official men say that ‘ the example of the United States has no influence in Europe ; ’ 
this very mention of the subject proving of itself the refutationof the statement. The 
truth is that our country is having an. immense influence in Europe ; and if we had con- 
ducted our moneyed institutions so as to have kept our engagements with foreign creditors, 


" there would have been within ten years an emphasis in our national character and posi- 


tion, which would have astonished even ourselves. We have now long to wait for the 
renewal of this era. Nevertheless we still preach to the nations from that grand, majes- 
tic text of humanity, ‘ All men are born free and equal ;’ and our country says to every 
citizen of a monarchy, whether high or low, what the immortal Dante said so well: ‘I 
repulse as odious the privileges of birth ; there is but one nobility, and that comes from 
talents and virtue ;’ and to kings it says what the great Tuomas Aquinas said : ‘ Titles 
of nobility originate in human pride and injustice. A government ceases to be legitimate 
when it becomes despotic ; that is, when it prefers the personal satisfaction of the prince 
to the happiness of the people.’ The steady assertion of any great principle finally 
recommends it to the world. This is verified in the concessions so unwillingly made to 
our national character by most of the foreign journals. Take a very recent example. 
The Journal des Débats, the ablest newspaper in Europe, speaking of our astonishing 
growth and indomitable perseverance, said, that in a moment of national danger our dif- 
ferent States would unite as one man ; and then adds: ‘ It is true beyond any doubt that 
the American Union centralized would become the first maritime power of the world ; 
and that old England will ere long be obliged to strike her flag before her children on the 
other side of the Atlantic.’ We wish no collision with our mother country ; we only say 
that the seeds of peace and freedom which our republic is sowing broad-cast among the 
nations of Europe will not be lost. The plants may be regarded as exotics for a while, 
VOL. XXI. 60 
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and be cherished only by the intelligent as curiosities; yet at last, their virtues will be 
discovered, and then all men will be anxious to have them in their fields. 

Another truth which Europe is receiving from our country, regards the institution of 
labor. Our nation belongs emphatically to the working-men’s party. Labor is with us 
the lever that moves the world. Ours was the mission of labor from the first. No one 
by birth or riches is excluded from this category. Every thing is put in requisition ; 
head and hands, beast and earth, wood and mineral. But it is the labor of freedom, as 
well as the freedom of labor. Every one has his natural chance, without let or hindrance. 
In Europe how different! Look at Russia, with the body of a lion and the head of a 
man ; her feet yet having for their base the thirteenth century, while her head is in the 
nineteenth ; her people are part and parcel of the soil, and are taught only one lesson, 
and that is, to work, not for themselves, but for their masters. The process there reminds 
us of that pursued by the peasant of our western states with regard to wild bees. When 
these busy insects have toiled away the whole summer in storing a hollow tree with their 
winter’s food, he goes and quietly ‘relieves’ them of most of their treasure, granting 
them only wherewith to starve through the season. 
Austria, or even in England. 
fession. 


But take a milder case ; say in 
A boy born in poverty can seldom choose his trade or pro- 
His taste is not the first thing to be consulted ; because this taste might fix on 
pursuits already secured to privileged children, or bound down by hereditary prescription. 
The field of labor in head or hand which a boy might prefer, is enclosed, and has a 
guarded door, and no one can enter but under the secret countersign. The poor boy is 
not admitted unless he has some extraordinary talent which his masters can turn to their 
profit. We have heard of boys who have watched for years without being able to catch 
even a stray glance of powerful patronage. 


Our countrymen have no idea of this state 
of things. 


To live in a certain street, to work with certain tools, to converse with cer- 
tain men, is a fortune in Europe ; and they who can command these advantages will be 
vigilant to keep out all intruders. The golden gift of opportunity therefore does not 
come to all; and consequently the whole talent of a country is not ordered out. He 


who should be prefect is only constable, and he who should make telescopes is kept 


cleaning horses. A captain in the standing army has recently published in France a 


work in which he says : ‘ The average wages of a day-laborer in France is twenty-five 
cents, and in the United States sixty-two cents. In France the tax on each person is 
six dollars and eighty cents ; while the same tax in the United States is three dollars and 
twelve cents. Micuart CuHEevaLier, now professor of political economy in the Univer- 
sity of France, says in his journal of travels in the United States, that ‘ nothing surprises 
a stranger more, or lowers his national pride, if a European, than to see the general com- 
fort pervading all classes.’ And speaking of workmen, he has these words: ‘ Work,’ 
says American society to the poor man, ‘ work, and in eighteen years you will gain more, 
you a simple day-laborer, than a captain does in Europe. You will live in plenty, you 
will be well clothed, comfortably lodged, and you will have many stores. Be assiduous 
in work, sober and religious, and you will find a wife devoted and respectful; you will 
have a domestic hearth better furnished with comforts than that of the bourgeois of 
Europe. From being laborer you will become master ; you will have apprentices and 
servants ; in your turn you will be manufacturer, or great farmer, and will end with 
becoming rich.’ 

But it is not these high wages or agricultural prospects which make the most interest- 
ing fact on the subject before us ; it is the peculiar connection between the laborer and 
the employer. In Europe the distance between these two persons is all but infinite ; 


while with us they are all but familiar companions. In Europe it is a connection of pure 


selfishness on both sides ; with us it is a union of kind feelings and generous sentiments ; 
in the one case, of oppression and distrust ; in the other, of justice and confidence. The 
different effects upon a country which these different conditions produce, are great 
beyond computation. The loss is on the side of Europe; the gain is on ours. The 
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kingdoms of the old world have yet one foot in the middle ages ; we stand both feet in 
the new. It is the province of our country to set forth, in regard to labor, a bright exam- 

ple of Christian equity. Our present, is the hoped future of semi-feudal Europe. We 

have not had like them to struggle through centuries of war and persecution in order to 

gain the two prizes of industry and peace. We began two hundred years ago about 

where they are now. We have nothing to undo ; they have almost every thing to reform. 
When they shall have adopted the highest Christian philosophy, which teaches us te 

regard all men as brethren, and introduced an improved organization of labor, then they 

will establish schools to educate all their children ; thus giving to all both the ability and 

inclination to turn into the peaceful channels of industry those energies, which for want 

of wise instruction and timely encouragement, are now wasted in profitless experiments 

or desperate crime. We are aware that ‘many object to providing instruction for the 

lower classes, from the fear of elevating them to an equality with their employers. To 
this objection Prussia, as we know, offers a conclusive refutation, it being there found 
that education, instead of rendering the poor either proud or disobedient, is the surest 
guaranty of their fidelity and submission. The fruits of the genuine tree of knowledge 
have often been analyzed, and no one yet has discovered poison in them. Happy will it 
be for the old world when it adopts the American maxims on the subject of labor. It 
will put an end to that senseless logic by which some predict a fearful crisis between 
masters and servants. That time will never come. Always will there be the rich and 
the poor, as inevitably as there will be the intelligent and the simple, the strong and the 
weak. The more the laboring classes are elevated, the more some suppose they will 
contend against the rich. We apprehend the exact reverse of this is the truth. The 
more they are properly educated the more will they respect themselves, and thus be led 
to respect others. They come-to be veritable human beings, and cease to be circum- 
stances. Instead of declaring for social war, they would be foremost for peace. When 
all the poor are fitly educated, we shall see a yet more vigorous adhesion to the rights of 
property, for it will be the kind of right which one has to his own nerves and muscles. 

Let this fact be well weighed by those who predict social revolutions from the growing 
power of the laboring classes. Let these prophets be prepared for disappointment ; for 
be assured, the long labors and sacrifices through which these classes must go to arrive: 
at the proper revolutionary power, will have thoroughly convinced them that they have 
nothing to gain, but every thing to lose, by a system of violent subversion. If society 
either in America or Europe promises in this respect any changes at present, we think 
they will be those of peace, health, and enlargement, resembling that beautiful process 
in the animal kingdom where some cast off their old skin only to grow larger in a new 
one. 

We have but a word to say on the other question we proposed to consider; namely : 
What have the United States to fear from the kingdoms of Europe? Little from their 
navies ; less from their armies ; little from their commercial competition ; less from their 
political creeds. But we must fear, watchfully and profoundly fear, their moral and polit- 
ical corruptions. To take but one example ; what Christian patriot would not mourn to 
see repeated in his own country the infamous proceedings of the late elections in Eng- 
land? Bribery and crime were carried to their last limit by both parties, and even 
human life was wantonly sacrificed in the brutal conflict. It is the utter absence of all 
moral restraints and high reKgious principle in this transaction, which shows the real 
character of the electors. For two months the leading newspapers of the realm teemed 
with disclosures of treachery, venality, and fraud. "What must be the effect on the lower 
classes, who are not voters, when they see those above them giving themselves with an 
unquestioning abandonment to all the schemes of craft and ambition? Sad will it be for 
the liberties of our republic when it goes across the Atlantic for political maxims on 
elections» The giving of a vote is a sacred act; and if there be among men one individ- 
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ual who is, above all others, bound to make his vote expressive of his own deep convic- 
tions of truth and patriotism, that individual is the citizen of a republic. 
We have also to fear the European vices of social life; especially those prevailing in 


the great capitals. American parents send their sons to Germany or Paris to continue 
or complete their professional studies. There, wnattended by any protector, they are 
exposed to temptations of the most fatal kind ; and though we have known many exam- 
ples of assiduous study and exemplary moral conduct, yet we grieve to say there have 
been examples of a far diflerent character. Unless parents accompany their son, or are 
sure that his character is definitely formed, we advise them to keep him from the great 
cities of Europe. 

We have something to fear, also, in the possibility that our countrymen may separate 
science from religion, and thus run headlong into the wildest dreamings. Nothing gives 
such palpable definiteness to true religion as the results of science. He indeed sees 
Gop, who looks through nature up to Him. Every ray from the great luminary of sci- 
ence sheds light upon the neighboring provinces of religion ; and it gladdens the heart of 
the Christian philanthropist to read what the first astronomer in the world has lately said. 
The words of Sir Joun Herscue.u are these : ‘The moment seems to have arrived, 
the admirable moment of which our children gather the fruits, and which our fathers 
only foresaw, when Science and RE LiGIon, eternal sisters, join hands; and when 
these noble sisters, instead of engaging in a deadly and dishonorable warfare, conclude 
together a sublime alliance. The more the field of true philosophy enlarges, the more 
its results favor religious belief; and the demonstrations of an eternal creative intelli- 
gence become numerous and irresistible. Geology, mathematics, astronomy, all have 
brought their contributions to the grand temple of science, a temple elevated by Jenovan 
himself. All their discoveries coincide ; each new conquest of science is a new proof of 
the existence of Gop. We have come in our day to an all but perfect certitude on those 
great truths which Rome and Greece did hot suspect, or could not foresee.’ 

We have more still to fear from the second-rate writers of Europe, who seem in the 
absence of greater luminaries to shine with captivating splendor. These legislators in 
the republic of letters, or rather these marshals in the intellectual empire, are the authors 
of dramas and vaudevilles, poems and romances, often exhibiting great ingenuity, and 
occasionally some learning, and often also displaying the boldest defences of immorality 
and revolution. Many of these find their way to our country, where they perform the 
part which the serpent did in Paradise. These are the writers who separate knowledge 
from virtue ; and instead of the sublime and heaveuly principles of evangelical truth, 
they give you the cold syllogisms of skepticism ; instead of planting your foot on the 
Rock of Ages, they push you into the open sea of infidelity, whose winds are chance, 
whose waves are accident, and whose shores are annihilation. 

While therefore we are grateful to the philosophers and poets, the historians and 
divines of Europe, for their invaluable works in science, literature, and religion, let us 
distinguish between things that difler, and henceforth not only borrow from all, but 
improve whatever we appropriate. Our country must make its own character ; and if it 
would draw others within the sphere of its attraction, it must, free of all foreign disturb- 
ing influence, majestically decree its own orbit in time and space. While therefore we 
cordially present the right hand of fellowship to all true scholars and true patriots in both 
hemispheres, and hope the only rivalry or question among them all will be, which shall 
study most deeply the great problems of human nature and human government, of physi- 
cal science and revealed religion, we may be allowed to hope for our own country that she 
may fulfil her mission to the world ; that she may be faithful to her great political creed, 
and faithful to her pious forefathers : then we cannot doubt her glorious future. We are 
sure that with the four stars of knowledge and virtue, liberty and peace, in her diadem, 
she will go on triumphantly, and settle down at last among the nations in the collected 
majesty of her power. 
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‘Tue Puitosopny or Rerorm: a Lecture delivered before the Berean Institute in the Broadway 

Tabernacle: with four Discourses upon the same general topic, delivered in New-York and 
Brooklyn. By Rev. E. H. Cuapin, of Charlestown, (Mass.) New-York: C. L. Stickney, 
Fulton-street. 










Tue great length of the leading paper in this department of the Kni1cKERBOCKER 
prevents us from doing that ‘ reasonable service’ to three or four works which we could 
well desire to render them ; and the one whose title stands at the head of this notice is 
especially in this category. We have read these discourses of Mr. Cuarin with great 
pleasure. They breathe the true spirit of ‘love to Gop and love to man;’ and enforce 








upon the reader, in language of fervent sincerity, the most humane and Christian duties. 





The sketches of the social and religious ‘conservative, ‘reformer,’ and ‘ radical’ are 
forcibly drawn and well discriminated. As an example of Mr. Cuaptn’s style, we segre- 
gate a passage or two from their context. The subjoined is from ‘The Philosophy of 
Reform, and follows the declaration that the noblest plans for human melioration have been 
based upon Christianity: ‘Is it notso? Come Howarp, from the gloom of the prison 
and the taint of the lazar-house, and show us what Philanthropy can do, when imbued 
with the spirit of Jesus. Come E tort, from the thick forest where the red man listens 
to the Word of Life; come PENN, from thy sweet counsel and weaponless victory ; 
come and show us what Christian zeal and Christian love can accomplish with the 
rudest barbarism and the fiercest hearts. Come Raixes, from thy labors with the igno- 
rant and the poor, and show us with what an eye this Faith regards the lowest and least 
of our race ; and how diligently it labors, not for the body, not for the rank, but for the 
plastic soul that is to course the ages of immortality. And ye, who are a great number, 
ye nameless ones, who have done good in your narrower spheres, content to forego 
renown on earth, and seeking your reward in the record on high, come and tell us how 
kindly a spirit, how lofiy a purpose, or how strong a courage the religion ye professed 
can breathe into the poor, the humble, and the weak.’ Mr. Cuapin regards the benevo- 
lent movements of the age as revealing the true ground of Christian union, the practical 
unity of heart and life. ‘ Men,’ says he, ‘ have been prone to limit religion to the church, 
to the closet, to reading, meditation, and retirement, and to think too little of taking hold 
of the evils of humanity ; of visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction; of 
cherishing a loving heart and manifesting a loving life. But the age is correcting this 
error. The dark clouds of strife and smoke are breaking away. Far through the open- 
ing vista of rent devices and broken symbols, like the heaving billows of a mighty sea, 
the tide of Christian philanthropy is rolling on. Men of all sects are there. The Cath- 
olic is there, with his crucifix pressed to his bosom. The Methodist comes on, singing 
the sweet hymns of Westey. The Baptist brings his robe of immersion. The Presby- 
terian stands upright, as his iron fathers did of old, to pray in simple reverence and free- 
dom. The Universalist chants his anthem of restoration and holiness ; but they all stand 
shoulder to shoulder. They all point earnestly upward to that great banner which waves 
over all, whose device is the crucified Jesus, and its inscription his last command : 
‘ Visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction; keep yourselves unspotted from the 
world.’ Mr. Cuaptn’s style is not always in as good taste as the foregoing. He sins in 
the matter of ‘progressing’ and ‘to progress ;’ speaks of having ‘sweet music enough 
up among the harps and angels ;’ and of a ‘sickle whispering to the bending corn, as 
ships of war go sheeting by, etc. His literary manner strikes us as an imitation of 
Mr. Dewevy’s, though it lacks the eloquence and elegance of that fine writer. But the 
matter is the thing ; and no reader of candor will rise from a perusal of the work before 
us without being entirely satisfied with that. The volume discusses, and discusses well, 
questions of immediate interest to our country and age, and which are connected with the 
great princi, le of Reform. 
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A GALLOP AMONG AMERICAN ScENERY: or Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adven- 
ture. By Avucustus E. Sittrman. New-York: D. APPLETON AND Company. Philadelphia: 
GEORGE 8S. APPLETON. 

Heke are twenty-four gossipping letters from one who feels acutely, and participates 
joyously in nature in all its phases; an American, who loves his native scenery, his 
country’s deeds, traditions, and the ‘ perils she has past ;’ who is az fait at hunting, gun- 
ning, fishing, and most other sports; and who has a style that takes the hue of the 
moment, and stands the author in stead of a pencil. As these epistles appeared origi- 
nally in the ‘ New- York American’ and other metropolitan journals, and are not altogether 
unknown to the public. we shall content ourselves with calling attention to the very 
tasteful little volume in which they are collected together. We must advert however to 
a defect of commission, in one or two of the letters, which greatly mars the interest of 
the scene which the writer intends very graphically to describe. We mean the inordi- 
nate dashing of almost every word in a sentence, which occurs, for example, in the sketch 
of ‘ Bass- Fishing off Newport.’ A writer whose ideas are always in an insane jumble, 
may be pardoned for connecting every two words with a dash, like Mr. Joun Near; 
but one who does not depend upon such a shallow artifice for a night’s lodging in the 
memory, should eschew this bad practice of indifferent scribblers. It can serve the 
purposes only of such writers as are compelled to simulate soul; to palm off the drudge- 
ries of memory for the ebullitions of imagination ; ‘the coinage of the counter for cur- 
rency hot from the mint of fancy.’ Sketches drawn in this rambling slip-shod style are 
to legitimate, life-like descriptions what ‘the Gowarp’s’ pictoral pen-and-ink signs are 
to arespectable crayon-drawing, to say nothing of a good painting. But, revertons a nos 
moutons: We trust the ‘ Gallop’ will ‘ go off at a galloping rate.’ It deserves to do so, 
for various merits. Two pretty wood-engravings, the one representing a colored servant 
bringing up two fine-spirited horses, and the other the same party leading them way- 
worn to the stable, appropriately begin and end the volume. 


History OF EpvUcATION: WITH A PLAN oF CULTURE AND INstRUcCTION. By H.J.Smirue, A. M. 
Professor of Modern Languages in Pennsylvania College. Family Library: No. 156. New- 
York: HakPER AND BROTHERS. 


Tus volume, the author informs us, is ‘based on Christian principles, and designed to 
aid in the right education of youth, physically, intellectually, and morally ;’ and a cur- 
sory examination of its pages has brought us to the conclusion that the design of the 
writer has been well carried out. His aim was, to present a ‘complete system of peda- 
gogics, its principles and its methods, in a compass as narrow as might be consistent with 
clearness and due copiousness of detail.’ No similar attempt it is believed is extant in 
the English language. The writer makes no pretensions to originality, as regards the 
general plan and matter of his work. In the days of his academic study he heard a few 
lectures on pedagogics, (from ‘ pedagogick ’ and ‘ peedagogisch’ of the Germans, terms 
implying the science of education in its whole compass,) from which notes were taken at 
the time, and which constitute the ground-work of the volume before us, of which 
they furnish the plan and a greater part of the matter. They have been very consider- 
ably expanded, and have received numerous additions, to adapt them to the wants and 
peculiar circumstances of the American public. Judicious use has also been made of the 
large and excellent work of Scuwarz, ‘ Erziehungslehre, in dnei Banden,’ the contents 


of which have been abridged and condensed, so as to bring them within the compass of 
our author’s design. 
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Tue ‘ Nocres AmprostanX:’ CuristopHer Norra. A very remarkable place, in 
the minds of tens of thousands, is the oyster-cellarof Amsprose, in Edinburgh, where 
were held those world-renowned gatherings of choice and various spirits, whose ‘ say- 
ings and doings’ were so long chronicled in the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane’ of BLackwoov’s 
Magazine. These shadowy characters ‘rolled into one’ take form in the person of old 
CuristorHerR Norru. ‘ Few find any difficulty,’ says the Edinburgh Review, ‘ in call- 
ing up before the mind's eye, with nearly the same vividness as that of an ordinary 
acquaintance, the image of this venerable Evdolon ; who unites the fire of youth with 
the wisdom of age, retains an equal interest in poetry, philosophy, pugilism, and political 
economy ; in short, in all the outgoings of the world around him, in which either matter 
or spirit have a part; and who passes from a fit of the gout toa fit of gymnastics, and 
carries his crutch obviously less for purposes of use than of intimidation.’ The rankest 
possible of tories is ‘old Kir, and yet no heart so readily overflows for the sorrows of the 
poor and the lowly; no one sympathizes so deeply with the loves, hopes, and all pure 
affections of the humble peasantry of his native Scotland. In short, bitter as he often is, 
when his prejudices are nettled, and violently abusive, moreover, of those who are poli- 
tically or otherwise opposed to him, we cannot resist the conclusion, while reading his 
pages, that he is one of the kindest and best-hearted creatures in the world. The four 
volumes before us contain copious extracts from the ‘ Noctes’ for the last thirty years. 
Many of the political discussions, of local interest at the time of their publication, and 
now passé, even in Great-Britain, might have been omitted by the compiler with advan- 
tage. Full of beauty as the volumes are, we yet cannot commend them as well calcu- 
lated for consecutive perusal. They are capital take-down-able books from one’s library- 
shelf, for an hour's daily reading ; and in this manner should we recommend them to be 
gradually devoured. But our purpose was to introduce to the reader some of the many 
passages we have segregated from the volumes for their entertainment. The recent 
tragedy in this city, connected as it was in-the outset with gaming and gambling-houses, 
gives a fresh force to the following vivid picture by the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd, who thus 
replies to a remark of Norru that ‘many good and great men had shaken their elbows :” 


‘Come, come now, Mr. Nortu, and dinna allow paradox to darken or obscure the bright light 
o’ your great natural and acquired understandin’. ‘Good and great’ are lofty epithets to bestow 
on ony man that is born 0’ a woman; andif ony such there have been who delivered themselves 
up to sin and shame and sorrow at the gaming-table, let their biographers justify them ; it will 
give me pleasure to see them do ’t; but such examples shall never confound my judgment o’ right 
or wrong. ‘Shake the elbow!’ What mair does a parracide do but ‘ shake his elbow’ when he 
cuts his father’s throat? The gamester shakes his elbow, and down go the glorious oak trees 
planted two hundred years ago, by some ancestor who loved the fresh smell o’ the woods ; away 
go thousands o’ bonny braid acres, ance a princely estate, but now shivered down into beggarly 

arcels, while the old house seems broken-hearted, and hangs down its head when the infatuated 
aird dies or shoots himself. O, man! is na it asad thought to think that my leddy, aye sae gra- 
cious to the puir, should hae to lay down her carriage in her auld age, and disappear frae the Ha’ 
into some far-off town or village, while he that should ha’ been the heir is apprenticed to a writer 
to the Signet, and becomes a money-scrivener in his soul!’ 








































The colloquy that ensues leads to the relation by the Shepherd of a remarkable dream 


which he once had, and which is the most powerful picture of the ‘horrors o’ gaming ’ 


that we have ever encountered : 


‘I Founp mysel’ suddenly, without warnin’ and without wonder, (for wha wonders at changes 
even.in the laws o’ nature hersel’ in dreams?) in a lamp-lighted ha’, furnished like a palace, and 
fu’ o’ weel-dressed company, the maist o’ them sittin’ round a great green central table, wi’ a’ the 
paraphernalia o’ destruction and a’ the instruments o’ that dreadfu’ trade. Although the faces 
were new to me, I didna feel as if they were new; but I joined amang them without askin’ ques- 
tions wha they were, and was in a manner whirled about in the same vortex. Some o’ the com- 
pany I took a likin’ to— fine young, tall, elegant chiels ; some o° them wi’ black stocks, like offi- 
cers out o’? regimentals ; and oh! Sir, wad you believe it, twa or three that I was sure were o” the 
clergy, and ane or twa bairns, that could na be aboon sixteen; a’ these and ithers beside, I felt 
my heart warm toward, and melt too wi’ a sensation maist sickenin’ o’ kindness and pity ; for 
although they tried to be merry and careless between the chances o’ the game, their e’en and their 
features betrayed the agitation o’ their souls; and I couldna but wonder why the puir deluded 
creatures put themse ives voluntarily into such rackin’ misery. Mixed among these were many 
middle-aged men, wi’ a steady dour look, no to be penetrated, and a callous cruelty in their e’en, 
sic as I once obse ved among a knot o’ Englishers at an execution in Embro’, who aye ke pt 
whisperin’ to ane anither, when the F orger Was stannin’ on the scaffold, and then lookin’ at him 
and then rather laughin’, though he had ‘been ane o’ their ain gang before condemnation. Then 
oh, Sir! oh, Sir! only think on°t; white, silvery-haired heads belonging to men atween seventy 
and eighty years o’ age, or perhaps ayont fourscore, were interposed amang the sitters round that 
terrible table. Some o’ them auld men had as reverend countenances as ony elder o” the kirk ; 
high and intellectual noses and foreheads ; some wi’ gold-mounted spees ; and they held the cards 
in their hands just as if they had been Bibles, wi’ grave and solemn, ay, even pious expression. 
And ever and anon great shoals o’ siller were becoming theirs, which they scarcely pretended to 
look at; but still they continued and continued playin’ like im: ages. But now a’ the scene began 
to break up into irregularity ; for the soul in sleep is like a ship in an arm o’ the sea amang moun- 
tains. The wind comes a hundred opposite ways, and gin she hasna’ let drop her anchor, (equiv- 
alent to the soul lying dreamless,) she has sair work to get back to the open sea. The goblins a’ 
began to rage without ony apparent ci 1use, and the he Lil party to toss about like trees in a storm, 
frae the bairns to the auld men. And a’ at ance, there was the flash and the crack o° a pistol, and 
a bonnie fair-haired boy fell off his chair in a blaze, for the discharge had sit him on fire; and 
bluidy was his pale face, as his ain brither lifted his shattered head frae the floor. Nane o’ the 
auld gray-headed men moved a muscle ; but they buttoned up their pouches and took their great- 
coats off pegs on the wa’, and without speakin’ disappeared. Sae did the rest, only wi’ fear and 
fright, and nane but me and the twa brithers was left; brithers I saw they were, for like were 
they as twa flowers, the ane of which had its stalk broken and its head withered, while the ither, 
although unhurt, seems to droop and mourn, and to hae lost maist 0’ its beauty. I heard him 
ravin’ about his father and his mother, and the name o’ the place the auld folk lived in, and ane 
he ca’d Caroline! . His dead brither’s sweetheart! We were on our knees beside the corpse, and 
he tore open the waistcoat and shirt, and put his hand to his brither’s breast, in mad desperation 0° 
hope to hear his heart beatin.’ But the last sob was sobbed; and then he looked up in my face 
and glowered at me like ane demented, and asked me wha I was, and if it was me that had killed 
his brither. A’ the time our knees were dabbled in the bluid, and a thousand ghastly lights and 
shapes and faces wavered afore my e’en, and J was sick as death. I cried out to the puir fellow 
that I was the Ettrick Shepherd, and would tak him to Altrive, far awa fra’ a’ the horrors o’ hell 
and Satan. And then I thought, ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! what would I gie if this were but a bluidy 
dream!’ And thank Gop! a dream it was; for I brake through the trammels o” slee p wiia 
groan, and a shriek, and a shiver, and a shudder, and a yell; and a happy man was I to see the 


sweet calm moon in the midnight lift, and to hear the murmur o’ the Yarrow glidin’ awa’ through 
the silent beauty o° reposin’ Nature.’ 


Well might CurisrorHer respond to this eloquent picture, ‘James, you have affected 
me!’ So he has us; and we pass to another speaker, discoursing upon the power of 
art. ‘ After all, TickLeR,’ says Norrn, ‘what equals Nature? I can sit here with my 
cigar in my mouth, and as the whiff ascends, fancy sees the spray of Stonebyers, or of 
the Falls of Beauly, or the radiant mists of the Dresne. Nature is all in all for the pur- 
poses of poetry; Art stark naught.’ To which remark, ‘ thus then TicKLER:’ 





‘Wuo planted those trees by that river-side? Who pruned them? (Who gave room to their 
giant arms to span that roaring chasm? Art. Who reared yon edifice on the “cliff? Who flung 
that stately arch from rock to rock, under which the martens twitter over the unfeared cataract ? 
Art. Who darkened that long line of precipice with dreadful or glorious associations? Art, polity, 
law, war, outrage, and History, writing her hieroglyphics with fire on the scarred visage of those 
natural battlements. Is that a hermit’s cell? Art scooped it out of the living stone _ Is that an 
oratory? Art smoothed the floor for the knee of the penitent. Are the bones of the holy slumber- 
ing in that cemetery? Art changed the hollow rock into a tomb, and when the dead saint was 
laid into the sepulchre, Art joined its music with the torrent’s roar, and the mingled anthem 
rose to the stars which Art had numbered, and sprinkled into st: ‘tions over the firmament of 
heaven! Is a great military road over a mountain groaning with artillery, bristling with bayonets, 
sounding with ‘bands of music, trampling with cavalry, red, blue, and yellow, with war-dresses, 
streaming it may be with blood, and overburdened with the standards of mighty nations, less 
poetical than a vast untrodden Andes, magnificent as may be its solitudes beneath the moon and 
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stars? Is a naked savage more poetical than with his plume, war-mat, and tomahawk? Is a log 
of wood, be it a whole uprooted pine, drifting on the ocean, as poetical as a hundred-vared canoe ? 
What more sublime than the anchor by which a great ship hangs in safety within the roar of the 


whirlpool ?— than the plummet that speaks of the rock foundations of the eternal sea? What is 
the chief endof man? Art. That is a clencher!’ 


What a picture is this by the Shepherd of the counterpart of Tuomrson’s ‘round, 
fat, oily man of Gop,’ swimming in the sensuality of one and all the appetites : 


‘Oman! gin you but saw him eatin’! He helps himself at ither folks’ tables wi’ a long arm 
to the sappiest dishes, and never calls on the lass for bread. He is nae bread-eater, nor potatoe, 
either ; naething but flesh will satisfy the carnal chiel within him; and before he’s half done din- 
ner, What wi’ cleanin’ his hands on it, and what wi’ wiping his greasy chops, the napkin athort 
his knees is crumpled up like a night-cap frae an auld gentleman’s pow that wears powther and 
pomatum., Then to see him sittin’ a’ the time beside the verra bonniest bit lassie in a’ the party! 
leaning his great broad, yellow, sweaty cheeks within an inch of her innocent carnations! Sweet, 
simple girl! she thinks him the holiest of men, and is blind and deaf to his brutalities. O save the 
lintwhite from the owlet’s nest! But the puir bonny boardin’-school lassie has siller, a wantle 
o’ siller; thousands o’ pounds, aiblins five or six; and in twa-three years ye see her walkin’ by 
her lane wi’ a girlish face, but white and sorrowful, leadin’ a toddlin’ bairn in her hand, and 
anither visible aneath her breast ; nae husband near her, to gie her his arm in that condition ; nae 
decent servant-lass to help her wi’ the wean, but quite alone ; no very weel dressed, and careless, 
careless ; speakin’ to nane she meets, an’ saunterin’ wi’ a sair heart down the unfrequented lanes, 


and awa’ into a field to sit down on the ditch-side weepin’, while her wee boy is chasing the but- 
terflies amang the flowers.’’ 


In a farther discourse upon this general theme, Norrn remarks as follows upon the 
tendency of small clerical intellects to impertinent assumption and dogmatical ill- 
manners. We have encountered some memorable illustrations of the justice of his 
animadversions : ‘ It requires that a man should have a strong mind to get into a pulpit 
every seventh day, and keep prosing and preaching away either at people in particular, 
who are his parishioners, or at mankind at large, who are merely inhabitants of the globe, 
without contracting a confirmed habit of general impudence.’ But once more to our 


extracts. Here are two passages ‘of and concerning’ the ladies; the one by TICKLER, 
the other from the sarcastic CHRISTOPHER: 


‘THE female mind knows intuitively all that is worth knowing; and the performance of duty 
with women is simply an outward manifestation of an inward state agreeable to nature ; both 
alike unconsciously, it may be, existing in perfect adaptation to the peculiar circumstances of life. 
Books may or may not cherish and direct the tendencies of a female character, naturally fine, 
delicate, pure, and also strong; but most certain is it, that books are not the sine-qua-non condi- 
tion of excellence. The woman who never saw a book may be infinitely superior, even in all 
those matters of which books treat, to the woman who has read, and read intelligently, ten thou- 
sand volumes. For one domestic incident shall teach more wisdom than the catastrophes of a 
hundred novels ; and one single smile from an infant at its mother’s breast may make that mother 
wiser in its love than all the philosophy of PLato, and the poetry of WorpswortH.’ « - - ‘ The 
most speculative genius is often at a loss to conjecture the species of a human being foreshortened by 
a young lady. It is not an unusual thing with artists of the fair sex to order their plumed chivalry 
to dash down precipices considerably steeper than a house, on animals apparently produced between 
the tiger and the bonassus. When they have succeeded in getting something like the appearance of 
water between what may be conjectured banks, they are not very particular about its running occa- 
sionally up hill; and it is interesting to see a stream stealing quietly below trees in gradual succes- 
sion, till, disappearing for a few minutes over one summit, it comes thundering down another, in 


the shape of a water-fall on the head of an elderly gentleman unsuspectingly reading in the fore- 
ground.’ ? 


We do not know how the subjoined sketch of one of the early loves of the Ettrick 


Shepherd may affect our readers ; but excepting Burns we know not the man save 
Witson who could have written it: 


‘On! Sir, she was only twa months mair than fifteen; and though she had haply reached her 
full stature, and was somewhat taller than maist 0’ our forest lasses, yet you saw at once that she 
was still but a bairn. Her breast, white, and warm, and soft, and fragrant as the lily, whose 
leaves in the driest weather you’ll never find without an inklin’ o’ Heaven's dew, not perhaps 
what you would ca’ a dew-drop, but a balmy freshness, that ever breathes o° delight in being alive 
beneath the fair skies, and on this fair planet; wha that ever saw, wha that ever touched that 
bosom, would not hae been made a poet by the momentary bliss! Yet as Gop is my judge, 
her mother’s hand busked not that maiden’s bosom wi’ mair holy love than did I place within it, 
mony and mony a time, the yellow primroses and the blue violets, baith o’ them wi’ but single 
leaves, as you ken, amang the braes, but baith alike bonnier, oh! bonnier far, when sometimes 
scarcely to be seen at all atween the movings o’ her breast, than when she and I pulled them frae 
amang the moss and tufts o’ lang grass, whispering saft and dream-like thoughts, as the hill- 
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breezes went by on a sudden, and then a’ again were as still as death. I was a little aulder than 
her; and as she had nae brither, I was a brither to her; neither had she a father or mither; and 
ance on a day, when [ said to her that she wad find baith in me, wha loved her for her goodness 
and her innocence, the puir britherless, sisterless, parentless orphan had her face in a single instant 
as drenched in tears as a flower cast up on the sand at the turn o’ a stream that has brought it 
down in a flood frae the far-off hills. The simmer afore she died she didna use to come o’ her ain 
accord ; and without being asked in aneath my plaid, when a skirring shower gaed by, I had to 
wind her within its faulds, and her head had to be held down by an atiectionate pressure, almost 
like a faint force, on my breast; and when I spak to her, half in earnest, half in jest, o’ love, she 
had nae heart to laugh sae much as to greet! As sure as Gop’s in heaven, the fair orphan wept. 
There, beside that wee, still, solitary well, have we sat for hours that were swift as moments, and 
yet each o’ them filled fu’ o’ happiness that would now be enough for years! I should fear now to 
face sic happiness as used to be there beside that well; sic happiness would now turn my brain : 
but nae fear, nae fear o’ it’s ever returnin’ ; for that voice went wavering awa’ up to heaven from 
this mute earth, and on the night when it was heard not, and never more was to be heard, in the 
psalm in my father’s house, I knew that a great change had been wrought within me, and that 
this earth, this world, this life was disenchanted for ever, and the place that held her grave a para- 
dise no more! ?? 

Norrtu remarked at one of the ‘ Noctes,’ that when he came to die, it was his intention 
in his last will and testament to leave his skull to the Shepherd ; to which Hoae replied: 
‘1’ll have it silver-mounted ; the top of it, that is, the organ of veneration, which in you 
is sO enormous, sawn off like that of a cocoa-nut, and then fastened on fora lid by a 
hinge, and I’ll keep all my manuscripts in it.’ The Shepherd is in his grave; but if, 
when CuristTorHeER ‘hops the twig,’ (‘lang and late may it be’ ere that sad event!) his 
executors shall carry out the will of the testator, we should like of all things to look 
upon that vast treasure-house of wit, humor, pathos, philosophy, poetry, and passion ; 
much preferring at the same time, however, that CuristorPHeER should bring it over here 
on his own shoulders, ere yet it has become the mere ‘cage of the flown bird,’ the shell 
of the soul. 


An Oricinat LETTER oF VoLTAIRE: soME INCIDENTS IN HIS LiFE.— Familiar 
though some of our readers may be with the more eminent works of VoLTAIRE, we 
question whether many of them are aware of the great extent and variety of his writings, 
or the violent vicissitudes of his strangely-checkered life. As introductory to an original 
epistle from his pen, the annexed running sketch may not prove unacceptable. VoLTAIRE 
was intended for the law; but circumstances diverted his genius into its more natural 
channel ; as his ‘ Henriade,’ ‘7Edipe,’ and ‘ Siecle de Louis Fourteenth, early bore wit- 
ness. His reputation for bitter sarcasm had the usual draw-backs of that gift; many 
enemies, and not ‘unfrequent punishments by imprisonment. At one period he was 
exiled from Paris for a political intrigue, but obtained leave to return and produce his 
tragedy of ‘Artemise, which was hissed on its first representation ; nor did his ‘ Epitre 
a Uranie,’ produced soon after, meet with much better success. The ‘ Henriade,’ how- 
ever, now first given to the world by the Abbé DesrontatneEs, (who stole the ms. and 
published the poem as his own, under the title of the ‘ Ligue,’) added greatly to the 
renown of the veritable writer. ‘ L’Indiscret,’ a short but admirable comedy, still farther 
enhanced his fame. Indeed he was now a lion of the first water, and was found every 
where in the society of the great and noble. About this period, however, a painful inci- 
dent taught him that eminence has its dangers as well as its pleasures : 


‘ DrntNnG one day at the house of the Duke de Sutty, (we translate from the ‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle,’) he argued strenuously against an opinion advanced by the Chevalier de RoHaNn-CHABOT, a 
haughty, proud man, and unworthy of his noble birth, which he disgraced by his shameful con- 
duct. ‘ Who,’ asked the chevalier, ‘is this young man who speaks so loud?’ ‘ Iam,’ replied 
VoLTalRE, ‘ the first of my name, and you the last of yours!’ A few days afterward, VoLTAIRE 
was again at dinner with the Duke de Sutty, when a servant announced that some one was 
waiting to see him at the door. He left the room; when a man in a hackney-coach, under pre- 
tence that he had something of importance to communicate, asked him to take a seat for a moment 
beside him. As he was ascending the steps, the stranger seized him by the collar, and a man 
struck him from behind five or six blows with awhip. The Chevalier de Ronan, who was posted 
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With a heart bursting with rage, Vo.- 
TAIRE returned to the Duke de SuLty, recounted his fatal adventure, and conjured him to aid him 
in revenging an insult which seemed to recoil upon himself. The duke refused. VotTarrRE imme- 
diately left the house, swearing that he would never again cross the threshold of its door. This 
just resentment was the cause of the disappearance of Suity from the ‘ Henriade,’ to give place 
to Mornay. VOLTAIRE, disdaining to claim legal retribution, or in despair of obtaining it, resolved 
to seek redress with his own hands. 


at a short distance in his carriage, cried: ‘ That will do!’ 


He shut himself up, and learned fencing, to contend for his 
life, and English, that he might live out of France, should the chances of the combat compel him 


to leave his country. When he conceived himself in a situation to measure swords with his 
adversary, he sent him a challenge, in terms the most insulting. It was accepted for the following 
day. In the interval, steps were taken by the family of the chevalier against Vottarre, which 
would perhaps have been unsuccessful, had not some one shown the duke, then prime minister, a 
poem in which the young poet had written an epigram against his person, and a declaration of 
love for his mistress! He was arrested and a second time confined in the Bastile for six months. 
Upon regaining his liberty, he received an order to leave the kingdom, and repaired to England. 
A short time after his arrival in London, he returned secretly to Paris, and made many efforts to 
meet his adversary. Not succeeding in this, and fearful of being discovered, he hastily re-crossed 
the Straits. England at this time was laboring under a dogmatical irreligion, which was founded 
on an erroneous erudition, a rash philology, and dangerous metaphysics. It was the era of Won- 
STON, CuuBB, CoLLINs, and BoLincBROKE. Until now, the careless scholar and mocker of the 
epicures of the temple and the roués of the court of the regent, Vottarre had never shown his 
impiety, except in occasional sallies; the doctrines and mysteries had as yet only inspired him 
with bons-mots. At the school of the English philosophers, he learned to reason upon his infidelity. 
It was in their society, and from their works, that he imbibed all the facts and all the arguments 
which afterward served him to contend against Christianity ; without altogether renouncing, how- 
ever, his attacks upon it through pleasantry or satire; a species of warfare which best accorded 
with his genius, and which promised better success among his fickle and trifling countrymen. 
Twice imprisoned without a trial, then banished from his country by despotic authority, it would 
have been natural that the hatred of arbitrary power should have received additional strength by 
the intercourse of VoLtTatre in England with people justly jealous of their civil liberty; but it 
was not so. The despotism of power offended him less than the empire of religion. To write 
with impunity against it was almost the only liberty he desired. He therefore studied the philoso- 
phy of the English rather than their constitution, and frequented the assemblies of the unbelievers 
rather than those of the whigs. Thus the tragedy of ‘ Brutus,’ conceived in England, was more 
a college reminiscence than an inspiration from the places in which his fortune had cast him. The 
heir, the descendant of Henry the Fourth had scorned the dedication of the ‘ Henriade.’ It was 
accepted by a queen, seated upon the throne once occupied by Evtzaspetu. ‘It is,’ says he, ‘in 
my destiny, as in that of my hero, to be protected by a queen of England.’ This edition of the 
‘ Henriade,’ the first which he himself produced, was published by subscription. The profits, 
which were considerable, are regarded as the foundation of the large fortune which he afterward 
acquired. He remained in England three years. While there, he acquired a profound knowledge 
of the language and literature of that country. He gathered from the lips of a man who had passed 
many years at the court of CHarLes the Twelfth, King of Sweden, the facts which enabled him 
to write the history of that celebrated monarch. He also sketched those philosophical epistles, 
known as the ‘English Letters,’ the reception of which, when published a few years later, 
attracted against him one of the most violent persecutions to which he was ever exposed. Time 
had softened the bitterness of his chagrin and calmed the violence of his resentment. His friends 
recalled him to Paris ; and his own desire, added to their solicitations, induced him to return. For 
a long time, lodged in a retired faubourg, he led an obscure and almost isolated life, occupying 
himself alternately with literary works and speculations in the finances. Having invested a large 
sum in a lottery, which the Comptroller General Desrorts had established for the liquidation of 
the city debt, he was so fortunate as to draw prizes of considerable amount. He then engaged in 
commerce with Cadiz, and imported corn from Barbary ; operations in which he was not less for- 
tunate. At length, Parts-DuverNey gave him an interest in the supplies of the Army of Italy, 
which produced him nearly eight hundred thousand frances. He then secured a considerable reve- 
nue by investing his funds in annuities. It is true that among the noble lords to whom he lent his 
money many did not pay him, and others left the capital; but he knew how to repair these 
breaches in his fortune ; and, after having lost much, given much, and expended much, he was at 
the close of his life in possession of an income of sixty thousand livres.’ 
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For other interesting events in the life of Vorratre, connected with the history of 
several of his works; the ‘ Philosophical Letters,’ ‘ History of Cuartes the Twelfth,’ 
‘ Euriphyle,’ ‘ Zaire,’ the opera of ‘ Samson,’ etc. ; we must refer the reader to the admi- 
rable and comprehensive paper in the ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ Meanwhile, the follow- 
ing autograph-letter from VoLTatRE, written soon after his return from England, for which 
we are indebted to a friend whose liberal kindness we have had the pleasure to acknow- 
ledge on more than one occasion, will arrest and fix the attention of the reader: 


‘Paris, 13th May, 1732. 

‘I rHanxk you heartily for your enchanting letter, and for the ‘Craftsman’ you send me. I am 
not wholly displeased to see that my works are now and then the ground upon which the republi- 
cans point their artillery against ministry. But never I would utter a single word that would be 
shocking to a free and generous nation, which I admire, which I regret, (respect was doubtless 
intended,) and to whom I am indebted. It is to be imputed to the printer that these words are to 
be found in my preface: ‘Ces Anglois d’aujourd’hui ne ressemblent pas aux Anglois de Crom- 
WELL:? he should have printed ‘aux fanatiques de CROMWELL ;’ and thus it is to be read in 
the errata, and in the late editions. I entreat you therefore to clear me from that aspersion, for your 
friend’s and for truth’s sake. 

‘The Abbot Rote tn, to whom I speak of you as often as I see him, desires you would be so 
kind as to get him the collecticn of all the ‘Craftsmen,’ and to send him for the future every one 
that shall come out. He does not understand English, and he says he asks it for one of his friends, 
who i3 a great master of the English language. Tell me by which way you will send him that 
collection he desires so earnestly: he will be very punctual in returning the money. 

‘ Yesterday I went to your divinity, Miss Sate, whom I found musing with your brother and 
the young Bernarp. She complained of my negligence toward her picture. BERNARD swore 
he had wrote nothing about so fair a subject. I was inspired suddenly by her presence, and I 
broke out in these verses : 


‘Les feux du dieu que sa vertu condamne 
Sont dans ses yeux ason coeur meconnus; 
En soupirant on la prend pour Diane, 

Que vient danser sous les traits de Venus.’ 

‘* Euriphile’ has not been rewarded with a great success. I was ready to give it to the press ; 
but this very hour I am determined not even to print it; at least to let it wait in my closet till I may 
turn a fresh eye upon it, and make new corrections with a cool head. 

* Tell me what way I mai send you the tragedy of Julius Cesar, for you have not the right copy. 
As to the English Letters, be sure I’ll put the last hand to them in a very short time. I have noth- 
ing at heart but the pleasure of study, and the desire of your return. I never go out of doors; I 
see nobody but athome. I hope to employ such a studious leisure with ‘ Euriphile,’ the English 
Letters, and the Age of Louts the Fourteenth. 

*‘ Meanwhile, my dear friend, do not forget my plates ; remember me to all my English friends, 
lords, players, marchants, priests, w....s, poets, and generally to all who may think of me. Fare- 
well! Ilove you for ever!’ 


‘ Tournez’ leads us to a postscript on the last page: 


‘IT know Bernarp has secretly copied the compliment which was uttered by DupREsNE to the 
lords of the pit. Iam sorry BERNARD has deprived me of the pleasure to send it to you; but I 
should complain more of you if this copy of verse, hastily written and unworthy of you, should 
ever be published. 

‘They say here the new opera is written by BERNARD: if it is true, I wish him success. Oth- 
ers say Voy is the author: if so, may it be hissed! Farewell again, my friend!’ Vv. 


WE have given the above letter verbatim et literatim, as it stands in the hand-writing 
of its author. The ‘Crafisman’ to which it alludes so often, was a journal established to 
oppose Sir Ropert WaLpo_e and his adherents. The name of its editor was Nicuo- 
LAS AMHERST. There is reason to believe that this letter of VoLTarre was addresssed 
to BoLINGBROKE ; but the envelope having been lost, before it came into the possession 
of the gentleman from whom we derive it, the fact cannot be established with positive 
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certainty. It is pleasant to look upon a personal memento of such a man as VOLTAIRE ; 
for although the world must lament and condemn his infidelity, it cannot but reverence 
his great intellect. ‘ Voitaire!’ exclaims CuristorHeR Nortu; ‘ Heavens! what a 


genius was his! So grave, so gay, so profound, so brilliant! His name is worth all the 
rest in French literature.’ 


Scenes 1n Gotuam, ‘LONG TIME AGO.’— The friend of the late lamented Sanps, to 
whom we were indebted for the early and unpublished writings of that true child of 
genius, recently given in the KNICKERBOCKER, (and who kindly promises us more from 
the same source,) is the author of the following daguerreotype-sketch of scenes in this 
metropolis, what time it was ravaged by the yellow fever, some twenty-three years ago. 
The writer depicts, as with the colors of an artist’s pencil, the scenes which he encoun- 
tered in a‘ Ramble through the Infected District.’ The malady had been raging for a 
month in the lower part of the city; and all the seats of business had been removed to 
Greenwich. He was fortunate enough to secure a small apartment of a washerwoman, 
who kept for the time a boarding-house ; and being determined to ‘make hay while the 
sun shone’ had let out her garret as a printing-office and her cellar to a blacksmith. ‘We 
had beside in the family a half-starved lawyer, a play-actor in the same predicament, 
two bank-clerks, and a Methodist parson ; and what with the printer's-devils over head, 
who worked all night, the Vulcan below, who kept hammering all day, and the Metho- 
dist, who gave gratuitous exhortations at all times, MarrHews’s mail-coach was a faint 
idea of the medley of strange noises thus produced.’ 

The writer sallies out from these pleasant lodgings, and proceeds down the street ; the 
throng of carriages and pedestrians becoming less and less dense, and the bustle and 
hum of business gradually fading on his ear, until he finds himself, almost solitary and 
alone, brought up by a high board-fence, stretched across the way from house to house, 
near the head of Liberty-street. ‘Now a plain board-fence,’ says the writer, ‘is one of 
the commonest objects in nature; but associated as this was with disease, and death, 
and desolation, and placed across the grand thoroughfare of business and pleasure, its 
incongruous appearance, and the melancholy cause of its erection, could not fail to render 
it an object of interest, although one of deep aversion. It seemed a feeble barrier, behind 
which some terrible and unknown being was lurking, ready to spring forth upon the 
unwary. The idea was heightened by some vagabond boys, who were trying to gratify 
their curiosity by peeping through the crevices and knot-holes of the fence, as if to geta 
sight of the monster.’ 

Maiden-Lane was deserted. An old apple-woman alone remained ; but her apples had 
lost their fragrance, her fly-blown ‘ cookies’ tempted no passer-by, and her baked pears 
were withering on the broken plate which contained them. The guardian of the Hes- 
perides herself seemed to have relaxed in her usual vigilance, and a starveling urchin 
who was busy in filching a decayed peach from the stand was suffered to carry off his 
prize unheeded. A yellow man near by,‘ who opened oysters on week-days and the 
French church on Sundays; who used to whip little boys out of the church-yard, on 
Sundays, and put the doctor’s patients in; and who beside united in his person the dif- 
ferent functions of street-sweeper, carpet-shaker, and waiter-general upon the living as 
well as the dead, was sitting disconsolately on his cellar-door, gazing ruefully on a bow] 
of sickly-looking oysters. He told me with a sigh that business was ata stand ; that 
people came no more to eat oysters, hear sermons, or be buried ; that carpets were shaken 
no longer; and that there was not even an idle urchin in the church-yard for him to 
switch out of the enclosure with his rattan. His nine means of obtaining a livelihood 
had all failed him. The hand of the dial on the old Dutch church in Nassau-street had 
stopped ; the rooster on the spire was becalmed ; the deep-toned bell forgot to chime 
the hour; it seemed as if time itself had paused. A tall, grave-looking personage, in 
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yellow slippers, was superintending some laborers who were sprinkling lime in the 
church-yard. I entered into conversation with him on the prevailing topic, the origin of 
the fever. He told me that beyond a doubt it was produced by numberless little bugs, 
with red bellies and yellow wings, that came out in swarms from the chinks and cran- 
nies of the grave-yard, which he was now busy stopping up. He showed me a pewter 
basin, containing water, which he said was filled with those he had caught that morning. 
He said they were ‘extremely minute,’ which I could readily believe, for it was quite 
beyond the power of unassisted vision to behold them. Ona sudden I was startled by 
a grievous caterwauling; and turning my head, saw with amazement a host of cats, 
headed by an old black Tom, coming round the corner of Pine-street in solemn proces- 
sion, and slowly marching up Nassau-street. I was at a loss to account for this phe- 
nomenon at the time, but have since learned that they were going to get their daily 
rations of milk from a benevolent black woman near by.’ 

Oppressed with the contemplation of objects, all tending toward one great ‘ public 
thing, the writer seeks the Battery, where he had taken ‘many a pleasant walk on a 
summer’s morning, and inhaled the pure breezes that came sweeping up the bay, with 
health-imparting freshness, as if to greet the sun on hisrising. Every thing now seemed 
changed. The grass was parched for want of moisture ; the weather was close and sul- 
try ; and although thick clouds rolled over head, no rain fell. Nota breath of air stirred. 
All was calm, and still, and lifeless. It seemed like the awful pause preceding the 
earthquake. Not a living creature was to be seen; but far down the bay might be 
observed some little vessel rolling in the calm, with sails flapping, as if panting for breath. 
The scene was like the wild pageantry of some gloomy dream, in which a different 
aspect is given to well-known places ; when the mind is filled with vague apprehensions 
of impending danger, and the soul subdued by a deep and dreary sense of desolation. I 
was sore sick at heart, and right glad to leave the spot and retrace my steps homeward, 


THE LATE Marquess WELLESLEY: BATTLE oF Camperpown.— The stirring lines 
upon the ‘Battle of Camperdown,’ copied by an esteemed friend and correspondent from 
the ms. of the late Marquess WeLLEsLeEy, and published elsewhere im the present num- 
ber, will arrest the attention of the reader. Descended from an illustrious ancestry ; con- 
nected by consanguinity with the royal house of PLanTaGaANEt, and the most noble 
families of England and Ireland; an eminent statesman and scholar; a brother of the 
Duke of Wet1ineton, and kindred to him in genius and public virtue, as in name and 
lineage ; a brief reference to the character and career of the late Marquess will not, it is 
believed, be deemed inappropriate in this place ; the more, that several near relatives of 
the illustrious deceased are American citizens of distinction, known to many of our read- 
ers in the United States and the Canadas. The Marquess WeLLesLey devoted fifty 
years of his life to the service of his country. His position was one of eminence from 
the first. He was the friend of Pirr, Dunpas, Baruurst, Sipmoutu,and others of 
that class of statesmen. As Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Ambassador to Spain, and 
Governor-General of India, he was alike distinguished. His administration especially of 
the government of India was brilliant in the extreme. He arrived there at a period 
when it was exposed to imminent danger from within and without. It was his destiny 
to place the empire of Britain in that country in a position of honor and safety which it 
had never before attained. He added to her possessions forty millions of subjects, and ten 
millions sterling annually of revenue, while he greatly elevated British character in native 
estimation. The wisdom of his councils, the vigor of his government, and the enlarged 
policy of his administration, have become historical. ‘ It exceeds,’ says ALISON, ‘in the 
brilliancy and importance of the events by which it was distinguished, any administra- 
tion recorded in British history. In the space of seven years, triumphs were accumula- 
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ted which would have given lustrre to an ordinary century of success. He added 
provinces to the British empire in India larger than the kingdom of France; extended 
its influence over territories more extensive than the whole of Germany; and succes- 
sively vanquished four fierce and warlike nations, who could bring three hundred thou- 
sand men into the field, whereas the empire itself never had twenty thousand European 
soldiers under its banners.’ Beside his brilliant victories in Hindostan, he subdued the 
formidable French force at Hydrabad, without shedding a drop of blood, and he utterly 
destroyed the power of Tiproo Sais. It was to his foresight and patriotism that his 
country was indebted for the junction of an English and Anglo- Indian army on the plains 
of Egypt, for the expulsion of NaroLeon Bonaparte and a formidable French army. 
He planned the capture of Bourbon and the Isle of France. of Java and Manilla; and he 
swept the Indian seas of French privateers. As Minister for Foreign Aflairs, he planned 
the northern alliance, which ended in detaching Russia and Sweden from the power of 
France — the first prelude to the downfall of Naroteon. While Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department, he commenced measures for recognizing the independence of 
South-America ; and this and other questions of his policy were subsequently followed 
up and acted on by Lord CastLeREaGH and Mr. Cannina. But the peaceful triumphs 
of religion, learning, and morality were not less undeniably his own. He founded a 
church in India, and supplied it with ministers, and caused the Scriptures to be translated 
into every language, and offered for sale at a low price. He gave countenance to the 
missionaries, yet allowed no forcible interference with the religion of the natives. He 
suppressed infanticide and human sacrifices at the mouth of the Ganges. He established 
a college and endowed it ; and he did good service with his pen. To say nothing of his 
belles-lettre compositions, his writings on the agriculture and natural history of India, and 
on the improvement of the great cities of the East, are warmly commended by the best 
authorities. As some reward for his labors in the public service, the minister of the 
crown offered him on his retirement one hundred thousand pounds sterling, which he 
magnanimously refused. Such a man was the late Marquess WELLESLEY ; and well 
did he deserve the honorable orders that were heaped upon him, and the statues raised 
to his memory by a grateful people. He was one of the most illustrious men of his age 
and nation. 


THE ABEROTTSFORD EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NoveEts.— It is not long since we noticed at 
some length the superb illustrated edition of the Waverley Novels, now publishing every fortnight 
in parts, by Mr. Ropert Cape Li, Edinburgh, Messrs. Houtston anp StonEMAN, London, and 
Messrs. WILEY AND Putnam, New-York. By the last steamer we received six more ‘ Parts ;’ 
concluding ‘The Antiquary,’ ‘The Black Dwarf, and running far into ‘Old Mortality.’ The 
paper and typographical execution of this edition are superior to any other English serial with 
which we are acquainted ; while the illustrations (there are more than seventy in number in the six 
‘parts’ before us!) both on steel and wood, are not more interesting from their subjects than 
remarkable for the beauty with which they have been rendered, both by the pencil and the graver. 
We can easily perceive that this expensive and very rich and tasteful series is with Mr. CapELL 
a ‘labor of love.’ The possessor of all the Waverley Manuscripts, and numerous works of art 
and vertu associated with the author; his intimate friend, moreover, for many years ; it is not sur- 
prising that he should feel a warm interest and an honorable pride, in handing down to and from 
this generation an edition of Scott’s immortal works, in a garb and with pictorial accompani- 
ments befitting their character. We are sincerely glad to know that the demand for the ‘ Parts’ is 
gradually but surely increasing in this country ; and we trust our readers will do themselves the 
favor of still farther enhancing the sales. They can do so at a cost very trifling, in comparison 
with the advantage and pleasure they will secure. We say ‘advantage and pleasure ;’ for it is 
almost like being personally among the scenes depicted by the novelist, to read his works as here 
illustrated. We have just finished a re-perusal of ‘Guy Mannering,’ for example ; and there is 
not a scene or person in the work in which the reader is interested, but stands before him, a copy 
of the author’s original ; Ellangowan Castle, Meg Merrilies, Dirk Hatterack and his cane, views 
on the Solway, Dominie Sampson, and scores beside. 





Editor's Table. 


LITERARY AssoctaTions, —A very humble-looking pamphlet is before us, containing a ‘ Lec- 
ture on the Advantages of Associations for Literary Purposes ;’ delivered before the ‘ De Kalb 
Lyceum’ of Camden, (S. C.,) in February last, by Rev. Francis P. Lez, A. M. The scope and 
variety of this production, and the important truths, illustrated by interesting facts, which it pre- 
sents, should have secured for it a dress more befitting its merits than that in which it is presented 
to the public. Literary associations are traced by the writer from the very infancy of letters down 
to the present time. Indeed, but for these associations it is doubtful whether the knowledge of 
letters themselves would not at one time have been altogether lost in Europe, amid the less enno- 
bling pursuits of war, conquest, and ‘chivalry.’ The ignorance of the era of the Foundation 
Charter is truly remarkable. ‘This ancient writing bears the names of thirteen commanders who 
came over into England with WiitraM the Conqueror ; and in this list of illustrious persons, from 
whom many of the best families in England now wace their descent, there is not a single one who 
Was not content to make his mark, because he had not that small degree of learning which was 
needful for the signing of his name.’ Mr. Les enforces, with earnestness and sound argument, 
the necessity of literary associations, to enable men to resist the dominant prejudices and occupa- 
tions of the hour, in a country where labor for subsistence and the desire to amass wealth pre- 
vails to such a degree as in the United States. We should be pleased to see this well-considered 
and matter-full lecture given to the public entire in some of the mammoth weekly journals. It 
would occupy a scarcely perceptible space in their ample folds. 





za: DREARNMA. 


Park THEATRE. — Our donkey the public was flattered in our last number on the supposition 


that it was about to evince itself a reasonable quadruped, by returning to its old familiar stall, 


and to its natural and wholesome food. But lo! its vagarious disposition did not permit it to 


poke its susceptible olfactories farther than a few inches within the stable-door, when away it 
shambled again, with a snort, a bray, and a whisk of its posterior appendage, quite shocking to 
behold. But we must be mild and easy in our management, and coax him back again if possible 
to his senses : 


‘If I had a donkey as would n't go, 
Do you think I'd wallop him? 
No! no! no!’ 


Better to ‘lure the gentle jack-ass back again.’ ‘Billy can be coaxed, but he can’t never be druv.’ 


WeELcH anv Company ‘being gone,’ the long ears of our quadruped were pricked up to hear 


the announcement of their successors ; when behold! the much-admired, truly classical, and most 


‘Greek’ drama, known as ‘ Tom and Jerry,’ ushered before a Park audience the scientific Mr. 
T. Betcuer Kay, one of the great knock-duwns of foreign celebrity. The averment that our best 
dramatic talent is imported, has ever been used as a sort of argument to prove the dearth of the 
American article. We have been obliged to acknowledge the truth of this assertion ; but never 
before have we submitted to it with such a feeling of deep humiliation as came over us on the 


appearance of this celebrated man of science. In the different departments of art, America can 


boast of names that are not so completely overshadowed by those of foreign repute, but that an 


evidence of their existence can still be discerned. In almost all the sciences, too, we have here- 


Our alchemists, it is true, have not yet exactly discovered 
the philosopher’s stone, but they are probably making as fair progress toward it as are those of 


other climes. But alas! and to our shame be it heralded to the world, in the ‘ science’ of which 
Mr. T. Betcner Kay is a professor, we are, to use the classical language of his college, obliged 
‘to knock under.? We are pigmies, where our English neighbors are giants. To us, and with 
a deep blush of mortification mantling our visage do we confess it, to us even a display of the 
science was a novelty ; and to Mr. T. Betcner Kay be paid our thankful orisons, for an exhibition 
which has enlightened our ignorance. To a mind imbued with a taste for the refined and beauti- 


tofore rejoiced in tolerable professors. 


ful, nothing can be more gratifying than a display of the noble science of Pugilism. There is 
something in the sight that warms the best feelings of our nature ; and to the professors themselves 


there must be in the practice of their art something that (to use an expression which has never before 
been quoted) ‘comes home to their business and bosoms.’ 


Not agreeing with our donkey, we 
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did not affect the circus. There appeared to us to be something in it bordering (in the very 
slightest degree, it is true,) upon the physical. It presented exhibitions that were not altogether 
replete with mind. The workings of the intellect, except indeed in the rich sallies of Mr. Gos- 
SIN, Were not apparent; and for this reason, we repeat, we did not ‘cotton to’ the circus. 
In the new science, however, through the mazes of which we have been inducted by the 
genius of a T. BeLcuer Kav, there is all that the most enthusiastic worshipper of mind could 


ask or seek for. And what place so fit for its display as the boards of the Park Theatre ? — where, 
to use another novel quotation, 


* Young Genius wings his eagle flight 
Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light?’ 


a spot consecrated by the muse of SHAKsPEARE and but slightly desecrated by the mews of 
Wetcn and Company? Who so proper an audience of the ennobling display as our dear 
donkey ?— and right merrily did it wag its ears and eke its tail upon the happy occasion, and with 


a gentle bray announce its sensible approbation. But Mr. T. BeLtcuer Kay has retired pro tem- 
pore, and the Genius of Pugilism bewails his absence! 


Mr. Bootu.— Lucius Junius Brutus Boorn! thou erratic star in the theatrical firmament, 
stand forth; while here, in the glowing pages of this Magazine of immortality, we blend thy name 
with its eternal destiny! Such honors as the grateful hearts of all admirers of the ‘true legitimate’ 


can bestow, have been showered upon this son of genius during his engagement of the past month 


at the Park Theatre ; and right well were they merited. If a deep insight into character; if a 


moulding not only of the outer expression, but of the very soul and spirit of the man into the object 
to be personated, impelled and fashioned by the force and impulse of genius, can give claim to the 
possession of the requisites of an actor, then has Mr. Boors a full and acknowledged title. We 
do not wish to be enthusiastic, but to speak the words of soberness and moderation, when we say, 
that since the days of KEan we have seen no actor who so completely imbodied the meaning of 
his author, who so fairly set before the mind the character he attempted to portray, as has Mr. 
Boor in all the personations which he has exhibited to the Park audiences ; and without entering 
into any criticism of his performances, we will say generally, that they are of such a character 
that we believe it to be in the power of this man absolutely to resuscitate the drama in this coun- 
try. A series of such performances, faithfully and steadily kept before the Park public for a sea- 
son, with short intervals of good comedies, will do more to revive our long-dormant taste for the 
drama as it should be, than would all the fanciful representations of opera and spectacle that 
money can produce. We have noticed the good effects of Mr. Boorn’s fine acting upon many of 
his chief assistants in the play. Our old friend Mr. Asgor, for example, has never displayed to 
better advantage the talent which he always possessed. Mr. Barry, always good, seemed to 
have received a new spur to do better still. Mrs. Vernon, upon whose shoulders so much has 
fallen since the retirement of Mrs. WHEATLY, has nobly sustained herself. Miss BuLotp has only 
to smile at any time, to make herself welcome ; but during Mr. Boorn’s engagement, and indeed 
from the commencement of the season, she has acted with a grace and spirit which have made ~ 
her a greater favorite with the public than we have known any performer to become within so 
short a period. We believe the Park Theatre to be advancing at this present slowly but steadily 
upon that enviable turnpike called ‘ the high-road to prosperity ;’ and we wish it a safe journey, 


Mr. Huntineton’s Pictures. — One of the first books, beyond the Book of books, in which 
our boyhood took delight, was ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ of Bunyan ; and we at once ‘ cotton to’ 
a taste that can find in that admirable work material either for the illustrative pen or pencil. We 
hoped to have been able in the present number to offer a few remarks upon the two paintings by 
Mr. Hontineron, (‘Cuatstiana and her Children, and their companion Mercy, in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death,’ and ‘ Mercy’s Dream,’) now exhibiting at the Granite Buildings, corner 
of Broadway and Chambers-streets. Our limits, however, almost before we are aware, are 
again circumscribed ; and we can only counsel such of our readers as may have the opportunity, 
to lose no time in visiting these felicitously-conceived and carefully-executed productions of a 
young yet already eminent American artist. No criticism could add to, as none can detract from, 
the interest which these pictures cannot fail to excite in the mind of every thoughtful observer. 
They must be seen, to be adequately appreciated. 
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Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — Let no one be deterred from reading, because 
of its length, the profound and eloquent article which opens the ‘ Literary Notice ’ department of 
the present number. It is one of the most masterly papers we have ever given to the public ; and 
there is no true American but will read it with pride and exultation. The writer is a distinguished 
American, long resident abroad, whose name, were we permitted to give it, would add if possi- 
ble to the interest which his correspondence will not fail to excite. - - - THERE are eloquent 
truth and beauty in the subjoined passage from the ‘ Lessons of Autumn,’ by the Rev. Mr. GREEN- 
woop, whose admirable picture of ‘the Sea’ we quoted in a recent issue : 


‘Tue very grass itself as it withers, and the flower as it fades, seem to express a trust, in their 
humble manner, and to mculeate it on their withering and fading human brethren. How quietly 
the grass withers! How submissively the flower bows its head on its stalk; how sweetly it 
exhales its last odors ; how peacefully it fades! Nature dies gently. Listen! Do you hear any 
discordances in her parting sighs? They are all harmonious; as musical, though with a different 
character, as the melodies of Spring. You may be affected with sadness as you listen, but itis a 
sadness which soothes and softens, not disturbs and terrifies. Ican sympathize with the man 
who felieves his full heart by weeping amid the autumnal emblems of human dissolution; but I 
must only wonder at himif he weeps tears of anguish or despair. I could not weep so, sur- 
rounded by such mild and uncomplaining monitors. I perceive that the honors of the forest are 
resigned without a struggle. Wherever I turn, all is acquiescence. There is no questioning the 
will of Heaven. There are no cries when the leaves part from their stems, and sink to the ground. 
How can I do violence to the spirit of submission and trust which is diffused about me? It rebukes 
my misgivings, if I have indulged any; it silences my repinings, if unthinkingly I have uttered 
any ; it steals into and hushes my heart. Why should we not receive the lessons which nature is, 
even though unconsciously, teaching us? Why should we break the general peace? Let us trust 
in the word of Gop, though it sends forth the decree, ‘ Return, ye children of men !? Frail, fading, 
perishing — what are we without trust?’ 


Once to us the Autumn was of the four seasons ‘ the saddest of the year.’ Itis notsonow. In 
awakening thoughts of frail mortality ; of the loved and lost who have gone before us to a ‘ better 
country ;’ it now seems to us to fall far short of the Spring. Oh! this wide-abounding Lire !— in 
the air, on the earth, on the bosom of the glad waters! The fair Spirit walks forth in her beauty 
to testify to the goodness of the Fatuer of all Mercies; yet Memory, growing wondrously bright 
amid the brightness of Nature, goes back to one who only a little while ago worshipped her with a 
poet’s fervent affection ; but who, heedless now of the reviving verdure, or the gentle rain from 
heaven ; of the fleecy clouds, rolling through depths of blue ; of soft airs, redolent of balm, that 
come wooingly from the west; sleeps in his untimely grave! 


‘Yrs! there they left him; roses grow 
Upon the turf that wraps his bosom, 

And round the evening breezes strew 
The willow’s silver blossom.’ 


THERE is a capital article in the last number of the London ‘Quarterly Review’ upon the 
‘Modern System of Advertising.’ We have gathered together a few examples, selected by the 
reviewer from the English journals, which we think will amuse our readers. The subjoined 
reminds us of the advertisement for a ‘ pious coachman,’ mentioned by Stpngy Smirn: ‘ Wanted, 
a coachman, to take charge of a carriage and pair of horses of a religious turn of mind!* *‘ BaKErR’s 
antidote for the sea-sickness is certified by Mr. WILLIs, steward: ‘It was taken by a young lady 
going to Rotterdam in the Ocean, who found great relief from a single dose, having a heavy sea 
on at the same time and likewise several gentlemen.’ ‘ Mr. WILLIs,’ says the reviewer, ‘is appa- 
rently not much used to writing, but the statement is highly satisfactory.” Advertisements ‘ To 
the charitable’ and ‘'To the Lorp’s People’ are abundant in the London journals. A pretty spe- 
cimen of the latter ensues: ‘A dear Christian tradesman is in want of forty pounds, to pay all 
demands upon: him, ere he accepts a call to the ministry of the Everlasting Gospel, which he 
believes his Heavenly FatuHer is about to make known unto him. A lady, his friend in Curist 
the Lorp as revealed, in the power of Gop the Holy Ghost, thus ventures in simple faith to try the 
door of Providence in his behalf; and would leave the issue in the hands of Him who has heart, 
hand, breath, and purse of men at sovereign command.’ ‘ Need we say,’ adds the reviewer, ‘ that 
this ‘dear Christian tradesman’ with his lady friend ‘in Curist the Lorp as revealed,’ deserved 
to be whipped at the cart’s-tail for their impudence and profanity?’ An advertisement for Rats 
will be admitted to be an anomaly: ‘ Wanted immediately, to enable me to leave the house which I 
have for these last five years inhabited in the same plight and condition in which I found it, five 
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hundred Live Rats, for which I will gladly pay the sum of five pounds. The rats must be full 
grown and no cripples.’ This was a thoroughly conscientious tenant, fully aware of the obliga- 
tions imposed upon him by the ordinary covenant, to leave the premises in the same state in which 
he found them. One of the testimonials to Concreve’s ‘ Balsamic Elixir’ runs thus: ‘ Notwith- 
standing I had been lately married, I found it impossible to sleep on the same pillow with my hus- 
band, but was obliged to be supported with bolsters in nearly an upright position. This, toa 
person in the situation I then was, was extremely unpleasant!’ Her husband attests, that after 
taking a bottle of the Elixir, she was ‘enabled to lie down in bed once more!’ - - - Our read- 
ers will agree with us, we think, in deeming the following a very neat version of an interesting 
occurrence ; 


THE BEES OF SAINT SIMON'’S. 


For several years the bees have deposited their honey in the tower of the church on Saint Simon's island, 
off the coast of Georgia. The rector, Rev. Mr. WaLxesr, has regularly sold the honey, and sent the proceeds 
to the missionary funds, 
















THERE lies, far in the bosom of the seas, 
An island fair ; 

All summer long the patient little bees 
Are busy there. 

The honey which they gather in their round, 
Buzzing from flower to flower, 

They hoard it in a quaint bee-hive they ve found 

In the old church-tower. 


Their store is taken every year, nor do 
The bees complain ; 
They know that Gop will send, next spring, a new 
Supply again. 
The produce of their careful gatherings goes 
To men in lands abroad, 
Who preach ‘ glad tidings of great joy ’ to those 
Who know not Gop. 





























Like Jonathan, when fainting he did roam 
The hungry waste, 

How was he quickened when an honey-comb 
He did but taste! 

So to those weary laborers on lone shores, 
This humble hive supplies 

The luscious droppings of its annual stores 

To light their eyes. 





Poor Christian! e’en in such small folk as these, 
A lesson see: 

Doth Gop take such good care for tiny bees, 
Yet none for thee? 

Then say not, Little-faith, thou hast no power 
To gather honey too; 

All round thee bloom the flowers, and every flower 


Is filled with dew. J. H. H. 

Savannah, Jan. 22, 1813. 

One of our daily journals, (the ‘ Tribune,’ if we rightly remember,) in a notice of WiLson’s 
‘Noctes Ambrosian@,’ took occasion to rebuke the KNicKERBOCKER for having stated, on the author- 
ity of ‘a distinguished gentleman from abroad,’ that CoLeRtpGe was ‘a portentous bore,’ and 
at the same time to quote Lams, Hazuitt, and Norrn, as expressing great admiration of his 
‘conversations.’ But all these writers had other opinions afterward. When Coteripce asked 
Lams if he had ever heard him preach, Lams replied, that he had ‘ never heard him do any thing 
else!’ And Nortu’s praise of CoLeRtDGe’s ‘ speaking’ and his ‘ inspired genius,’ is rather neu- 
tralized by numerous passages from the same pen: ‘I could cut with a blunt knife,’ he writes, 
‘the throat of any man who yawns while I am speaking to him, especially if he attempts to con- 
ceal his crime, by putting his hand to his mouth;’ yet he mentions CoLERtpGE among others, as 
one to whom he could not listen five minutes ‘ without experiencing that sensation about the jaws 
which precedes and produces the yawn.’ Elsewhere he says: ‘ Mr. CoLERtDGE does not seem to 
be aware that he cannot write a book, but opines that he absolutely has written several, and set 
many questions at rest. There is a want, of some kind or another, in his mind ; but perhaps when 
he awakes from his dream, he may get rational and sober-witted, like other men who are not 
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always asleep.’ There is a satire upon his ‘conversations’ too, in the sketch of ‘idealism, as 
explained by Kant:’ ‘It antagonizes with the spirit of carnality developed in the idiosyncrasy 
arising from the peculiarity of affinities, indisputable in the individualism of perfectible power. 
Keeping this plain axiom in view, we shall be able to explain the various results,’ ete. But 
CHRISTOPHER, speaking through one of his dramatis persone, brings a more serious charge against 
CoLeRrincE than simply that of being a bore. These be the words: ‘ He is not only a plagiary, 
but a bona-fide thief. SHAakspEaRE stole from Nature, and she forebore to prosecute. COLERIDGE 
has stolen from a whole host of his fellow-creatures, most of them poorer than himself; and I 
pledge myself I am bound over to appear against him. If he plead to the indictment, he is a dead 
man ; if he stand mute, I will press him to death under three hundred and fifty pounds’ weight of 
German metaphysics.’ The truth is, that CoLERIDGE was a bore ; and if we may believe what 
we have been told, and what has been written, Worpswoatn is another. Hark again to old 
CuristopHer: ‘Many of the poets of our days are, with all their genius, a set of enormous 
spoons. WorpswortH walks about the woods like a great satyr, or rather like the god Pan ; 
and piping away upon his reed, sometimes most infernally out of tune, he thinks he is listening, 
at the very least, to music equal to that of the spheres, and that nobody can blow a note but him- 
self.” Even though we had never heard with our own ears eminent witnesses testify to the 
character of CoLERIDGE’s interminable ‘ talks,’ (what time he paced his room like an oracle, with 
bended body, and the fingers of one hand in motion over his head, as if sprinkling snuff upon 
his silvery hair,) we should deem our case made out by the foregoing passages from the 
‘Noctes.’ - - - ‘Our Many Medicals’ we suspect is not altogether free from personality ; indeed 
we have reason to know that it is not, S.’s assurance to the contrary notwithstanding. The paper 
is not without its merit, certainly. ‘Seeking a connection,’ especially, is very felicitously hit off. 
The manner of the young doctor, however, is ‘a part of the system,’ as poor Power used to say. 
‘ An extreme gravity of deportment is indispensable ; and it is generally expedient to wear spec- 
tacles. He ought not to go to church above once a quarter, and then be called out in the middle 
of the sermon or the communion service. An oddness or surliness of manner sometimes succeeds, 
but care should be taken that it be not overdone.’ They have very primitive disciples of EscuLa- 
Pius at the West, and their ‘ practice’ is sometimes particularly haphazard and unique. A friend 
of ours in that region illustrates this by a pleasant anecdote. An ignorant quack, who had acci- 
dentally assisted nature in effecting a cure or two in a certain prevalent complaint, was called to 
attend a lady who was in great agony from inflammation of the bowels. He administered the 
specific, with an assurance that it would restore her. ‘Are you sure it will cure me?’ asked the 
patient, still in intense pain. ‘ Well no, not that won’t exactly, but it "Il throw you into fits pretty 
soon now, and I’m death on fits! Ihavn’t lost a case o’ fits in two months!’ This creating a 
new and not altogether distinctive disease, for the purpose of curing an old one, must be con- 
sidered as rather ‘sharp practice.’ - - - Tue following lines, derived from a Methodist clergy- 
man, who had repeated them in the course of an impressive discourse, but who could not remem- 
ber from what source he.obtained them, we clip from the selections of a western country journal. 
They strike us as very beautiful; nor can we imagine any thing more effective than stanzas like 
these, sung by a thousand voices at a night camp-meeting, when between the host of worshippers 


and the ‘ whole hosts of stars’ nothing is interposed but the pillars of Gop’s first temple, ‘ lifting 
their blossomy boughs in summer air :? 
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In the silent midnight watches, 
List —thy bosom-door! 

How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh — 
Knocketh evermore ! 

Say not ’tis thy pulses beating : 
*T is thy heart of sin ; 

?T is thy Saviour knocks, and crieth 

* Rise, and let me in!’ 


Jesus waiteth, waiteth, waiteth — 
But the door is fast : 

Grieved, away thy Saviour goeth ; 
Death breaks in at last. 


Then ’t is time to stand entreating 
Curist to let thee in ; 

At the gate of heaven beating, 
Wailing for thy sin ; 


Death comes down, with reckless footstep, Nav! alas, thou guilty creature ! 







To the hall and hut: 2 Hast thou then forgot? 
Think you death will tarry knocking, Jesus waited long to know thee, 
Where the door is shut? Now HE KNOWS THEE NOT! 





We promised in our last to make room for the too truthful sketch of ‘ House-Hunting and 
Board- Seeking’ in advance of May, ‘if on a more careful perusal we deemed it presentable.’ We 
have decided against its acceptance. Does the writer suppose we are going to take part against 
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our own dear little people, by holding up ‘the likes of them’ to ndicule, for the benefit of children- 
haters in general, and himself in particular?) Guess not! Let ‘F. P.’ once look into the eyes 
and read the thoughts of innocent life-full children of Ais own, and instead of denouncing them as 
an ‘unmitigated annoyance,’ he will ‘bless them unaware.’ ‘It seemeth strange,’ says the 
Opium-Eater, speaking of his little ones, ‘ the time when as yet those spirits were not in the body, 
and the air which I breathed partook not of that blessedness which now to me is my life. Ahother 
sun, another moon, other stars, since the face of my first-born! Another earth, another heaven!’ 
In my inner spirit there was once a dearth, which Providence hath now amply, and richly, and 
prodigally furnished with celestial food; which is also music to the ears, and light to the eyes, 
and the essence of silken softness to the touch ; a family of immortal spirits, who but for me never 
had been brought into the mystery of accountable and responsible being! Of old I used to study 
the Spring ; but now its sweet sadness steals unawares into my heart, when among the joyous 
lambs I see my own children at play. ‘The instincts of all the inferior creatures are now holy in 
my eyes ; for, like reason’s self, they have their origin in love. Affection for my own children 
has enabled me to sound the depths of gratitude. Gazing on them at their prayers, in their sleep, 
I have had revelations of the nature of peace, and trouble, and innocence, and sin and sorrow, 
which, till they had smiled and wept, offended and been reconciled, I knew not— how could I? —to 
be within the range of the far-flying and far-fetching spirit of love, which is the life-of-life of all 
things beneath the sun, moon, and stars.’ Now if you ever use a pipe, friend ‘ F. P.,’ just put the 
above in its bowl, smoke it, and pass it round tu the other members of the ‘ bachelor gang’ you speak 
of, as a pipe of peace ; a token of suspended hostilities against all ‘ lactiverous animalcule,’ and the 
more mature babyhood at which they so soon arrive. - - - THERE is a touch of a very common 
species of ‘disinterested humanity’ in the following capital anecdote, which proceeds from the 
pleasant pen that sketched the story of the benevolent old lady and her spoiled custards, which we 
gave some twelve months since, and which was copied into almost every newspaper in the United 
States. Many a pseudo-philanthropist’s charities are performed ‘ through hook or by crook,’ as in 
the present instance : ‘At a meeting recently of the ‘ Universal Benevolent Society’ of Pigwicket, 
it was voted that a new desk and settees for the Society should be procured, provided they did not 
cost more than twenty dollars. After the vote was passed, there arose a contention between two 
of the most prominent members of the Society for the job, each wanting to give it as an actof 
charity to a beneficiary under his own special care. Mr. A—— contended stoutly for the work, 
on the ground that Mr. Crook, on whose behalf he pleaded, was one of the most pious and virtu- 
ous of citizens. He had a wife and nine small children, and a prospect of more ; and moreover had 
been idle all winter, while others had had work ; he trusted therefore that the president would take 
these facts into consideration, and bestow the job where it would do the most good. Here Mr. 
B—— interposed. He was not disposed to dispute the claims of his brother A——, but he thought 
he could present a still stronger case for the consideration of the president. He then drew a mov- 
ing picture of the poverty-stricken condition of his beneficiary, Mr. Hoox ; until the president, 
moved to a divided compassion, suggested a compromise to the contending parties, by-proposing 
that the work should be given to whichever of the two artizans would do it the cheapest. This 
was reluctantly agreed to, and Deacon C—— appointed a ‘ committee of one’ to ascertain that 
fact. ‘ Tell them,’ whispered the president in the ear of the committee, ‘ that already several have 
offered to do the job for ten dollars.’ It was well worth thirty, as proposed to be done. The dea- 
con vanished, but soon returned with a blank countenance. ‘ They are gone, both on”em!’ said 
he, after a moment’s pause to get breath; ‘ Mr. Crook ran away last night, and Mr. Hook this 
morning!’ ‘Gone!’ ‘run away!’ exclaimed both our humane philanthropists, as they started to 
their feet simultaneously: ‘Gone!’ repeated A——, who first ‘caught the eye’ of the president, 
and consequently ‘held the floor;’ ‘ Mr. President, Crook is a d—d scoundrel! He owes me 
five dollars, and promised to pay me out of the first job I should get for him. And now he’s gone! 
Sir, there ’s a species of ingratitude that cuts deeper than a large knife. I beg leave, Sir, to offer 
the following motion ——’ Here he was interrupted by B——, who could no longer suppress his 
feelings : ‘ Mr. President, brother A—— has been rather hardly used, I must confess, but J have been 
treated still more scurvily. Mr. Crook is ad—d scoundrel, no doubt; but Mr. Hook is a d—der! 
He owed me ten dollars, and said on his honor he would pay me out of this very job! Brother 
A—— talks of ingratitude. Sir, I could say much on that p’int, but I forbear; and will content 
myself by simply seconding whatever motion brother A—— was about to make when I interrupted 
him.’ And at this stage of the affair I left.’ - - - We will with pleasure publish the ‘Stanzas to 
Memory, by ‘C. D. R.’ of Saint Louis, if he will assure us, afier perusing the annexed, that he 
doesnot consider his own thoughts better expressed in prose than verse : ‘ There is something chil- 
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ling in that sad, inevitable word, the past! Although in looking through the thronged rolls of his- 
tory, and reading of all the dead passions, the fruitless anxieties, the vain, unproductive yearnings 
of beings that were once as full of life and feeling as ourselves, and now are nothing, we gain but 
the cold moral of our own littleness ; still, the very indistinctness of the distance softens and beau- 
tifies the objects of a former epoch that we thus look back upon; and in the far retrospect of the 
day gone by, a thousand bright and glistening spots stand out and catch the last most brilliant rays 
of a sun that has long set to the multitude of smaller things around them.’ - - - THe London 
‘Quarterly’ is down upon Mr. Dicxens’s ‘ Notes’ almost as savagely as BLackwoop. ‘ The 
work,’ says the reviewer, ‘ has very little of Mr. Dickens’s peculiar merit, and still less, we are 
sorry to say, of any other. It seems to us an entire failure.’ The reviewer attributes the ‘ general 
insipidity of his work’ to honorable causes ; ‘ an ingenuous embarrassment between sincerity and 
gratitude.’ The reviewer complains that he mentions no individual names, ‘ save that of his ‘ dear 
friend, Mr. Wasuineton Irvine,’ whom he accidentally saw at the President’s levee, when he 
Was presented on receiving a diplomatic appointment.’ This sneer of the reviewer is unfortu- 
nate. Mr. InvinG, as we can state from personal observation, met Mr. Dickens constantly in 
society, private and public; and he held him, both as a man and an author. in the most friendly 
regard and admiration. There is much more justice in the following animadversions; yet as to 
the Croton enterprise, our friends across the water can scarcely conceive of its vastness. Ina few 
years, beside the abundant streams spouting freshly up in every quarter of the metropolis, there will 
be innumerable fountains playing on the lawns and amid the verdant trees and flowering shrubs 
of rich country-seats, stretching for forty miles along the line of the great aqueduct. To adopt an 
expressive phrase, ‘ it will be a sight to see:’ ‘ Mr. DickENs’s account of the beautiful metropolis 
of New-York is as barren as if he had been bivouacking for a single night in some embryo village 
of the western wild; and this is the more extraordinary, because New-York is not only, as he 
admits, a very remarkable city, hitherto imperfectly described, but it has recently received, and is 
sull receiving, a vast extension, not merely of commerce and population, but of public works of 
great utility and magnificence: for instance ; there is, we are informed, just on the point of com- 
pletion a very fine church in the Gothic style —a minster indeed we may almost call it— erected 
by our Anglican brethren of New-York ; and there is also nearly finished, at the cost, we are told, 
of three millions of pounds sterling, an aqueduct for conveying an enormous supply of water 
from a distance of above forty miles into the city, which rivals the solid utility of the old Roman 
works, and promises to vie in its ornamental details and adjuncts with Parisian splendor. No 
private delicacy can be alleged as an excuse for his silence on such subjects as a cathedral and an 
aqueduct; which from their appearance and their character, and the taste in which they are exe- 
cuted, seem to mark an era in the architectural and even the moral history of the Sfates. It would 
not have been indifferent to the inhabitants of London to have heard by whose suggestions and 
designs, from what funds, and under what regulations and management this great aqueduct has 
been erected and is to be maintained; and still more interesting would it have been to have had 
some account of the state of the Anglican Church in America; of the means by which, and the 
congregation for which, so noble a temple has been erected. Instead of any thing of this kind, 
Mr. Dickens tells us with much detail that he saw in New-York, beside the ‘ mulatto landlady’ 
and ‘a black fiddler,’ ‘ one barrel-organ,’ ‘one dancing monkey,’ and he adds, by way of climax, 
‘not one white mouse.’ All this we presume is meant for pleasantry ; but indeed the utter inanity 
of Mr. DicKENs’s pages as to all topics of information is not more to be regretted than the awk- 
ward efforts at jocularity wi:h which he endeavors to supply their places.’ ‘ These be very cruel 
words,’ Sir Reviewer! - - - More than three hundred May-days have come and gone, since 
these fanciful lines were written in praise of a noble lady ‘ gone a-Maying.’ We hope the reader 
will like them ; we do, they are so graceful and knightly: 


Srr Painter! are thy colors ready set? 
My mistress cannot be with thee to-day: 
She ’s gone into the field to gather May, 
The timely primrose and the violet: 
Yet that thou may’st not disappointed be, 
Come draw her picture by my fantasie. 


Draw first her front; a perfect ivory white, 

High, spacious, round and smooth, on either side 

Her temples branched with veins, blue, opening wide 
As in the map the Danube runs in sight: 

Color her semi-circled brows with jet, 

The throne where Love triumphantly doth set. 
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Regard her eye ; her eye, a wondrous part, 
It woundeth deep, but cureth by and by; 
It drives away, and draweth courteously, 

It breeds and calms the tempests of the heart ; 
And what to lightning-Jove belongeth to, 
‘lhe same her looks with more effect can do. 


Her lovely lip doth others all excel ; 
On whom it please (ah, me!) a kiss bestow, 
He never tasteth afterward of wo, 

Such special virtue in the touch doth dwell: 
The color tempered of the morning red 
Wherewith Aurora doth adorn her head. 


Frew, we believe, who have attentively perused the story of ‘ The Young Englishman,’ from the 
‘Reminiscences of an Old Man,’ as it has proceeded in these pages, but must have been struck 
with the life-like character of the events recorded. The following note from the author will 
explain why this could not well be otherwise: ‘The Reminiscent observes that several of the 
public prints which have noticed ‘ The Young Englishman,’ speak of the narrative as touching in 
its imaginary incidents, evidently regarding it purely as a work of fiction. ‘To the remarks upon the 
‘merit’ of the ‘ story,’ although sufficiently flattering, the Reminiscent will make no allusion ; for 
he is alike indifferent to the censure and to the praise which critics are wont to bestow ; but he 
feels it proper to say, that the scenes which have been described in the foregoing pages are scenes 
of real life, which will sufficiently account as well for the absence of all high-wrought incident, as 
for the melancholy termination of the last chapter. To put down what has occurred, without 
selection, or coloring, or partiality, is the part of the historian ; to select from the occurrences of 
life the romantic, the melancholy, and the joyful, makes the novelist. As the whole merit of the 
former consists in narrating with truthfulness al/ that actually has been, so the only praise of the 
latter is in preserving throughout a verisimilitude, from which if he make departure, he is sure to 
fail. The Reminiscent has lived a long and checkered life: his youth was clouded with misfor- 
tune, and his manhood darkened by disappointment and sorrow ; in his old age he seeks some 
relief from the workings of the ‘ busy, restless mind unfathomable,’ by giving to the world some of 
the incidents which have befallen him, or those with whom it was his lot to be associated. If the 
world care for them, the world is welcome , if it scorn them, it is welcome equally to scorn: 


* Was Kann die Welt mir wohl gewabren?’ 


WE are not quite certain whether we may not already have mentioned an anecdote of a French- 
man who had been passing some weeks in London, and who, when crossing the channel in a 
steamer, disgusted all observers, by occasionally repeating to such as would listen to him, as he 
stood by a handsome carriage: ‘ Vell, that’s a good wehicle; but them there scratches on the 
pannel, that’s the vorst of it, though!’ Being a very distingué person in his exterior, these vulgar 
sentences excited no little amazement, until it was ascertained that he was sporting the little 
English he had learned from his groom in London, in order to excite the admiration of some of his 
less accomplished countrymen on board. A clever writer in a late Irish periodical records an amus- 
ing incident in this kind, in the person of a German whom he met on the Scheldt. The writer, who 
is seeking his way to his hotel, accosts him in French: ‘English?’ said he, in a thick, guttural 
tone. ‘ Yes, thank Heaven!’ said I; ‘do you speak English?’ ‘Ya, mynheer,’ answered he. 
Though this reply didn’t promise very favorably, I immediately asked him to guide me to my 
hotel, upon which he shook his head, gravely, and said nothing. ‘Don’t you speak English?’ said 
I. ‘Ya!’ said he, once more. ‘Ihave lost my way,’ cried I; ‘lama stranger.’ He looked at 
me doggedly for a minute or two, and then, with a stern gravity of manner, and a phlegm I can- 
not attempt to convey, he said: ‘D——n my eyes!’ ‘What!’ said 1; ‘what do you mean?’ 
‘Yat’? was the only reply. ‘If you know English, why don’t you speak it?? ‘D——n his 
eyes!’ said he, with a deep, solemn tone. ‘Is that all you know of the language?’ cried I, stamp- 
ing with impatience. ‘Can you say no more than that?’ ‘D——n your eyes!’ ejaculated he, 
with as much composure as though he were maintaining an earnest conversation. The narrator 
finally sueceeds, by certain melo-dramatic signs, in making the linguist understand him. He 
reaches his hotel and his bed; saying, as he dismissed his guide, ‘ There, that will do; good night; 


Iam much obliged to you.’ D ——n your eyes!’ replied the conjugating Dutchman ; adding some 
thing in his native tongue, which the writer was justified in hoping was of a more polite and com- 
plimentary import than his parting benediction in English. - - - We are thankful to our Balti- 
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more correspondent for his paper upon ‘ Domestic Architecture and Interior Decoration. We have 
no means of knowing, of course ; but from certain remarks of his, we are led to believe that he has 
had an opportunity of examining in detail the chaste and delicate fabrications, in the latter branch, 
of our townsman Mr. Ggorce Piatt, whose rooms are in Spruce-street near Nassau. For our 
own part, we never thought to have seen in this country so much beauty, grace, and delicacy of 
carved, gilded, and mould-work, of every variety, and in every form, as may be seen at 
Mr. Pcatrt’s establishment. He is an artist of true genius, and the artist, par excellence, in 
his particular line. That this verdict renders him but simple justice, can easily be tested by 
examination ; indeed it has been tested, in a more substantial manner, by the orders that crowd 
upon him, not only from our own wealthy citizens, but from those of our sister cities, south, north, 
east, and west. It were a labor of supererogation now to invoke success to the refined arts which 
Mr. Puart introduced and is so widely extending among us. The Pustic has ‘ta’en order for 
that.” We have known persons who plumed themselves upon their good manners ; who 
even dwelt with great self-complacence upon the superior refinement of the section of the coun- 
try whence they came, and where one might infer that kindred manners abound; such persons 
have we known, who possessed not a single one of the indispensable attributes of good manners 


named in the ensuing passages from an excellent article upon this theme, in a late English peri- 
odical: 


‘Tue three sources of ill-manners are pride, ill-nature, and want of sense ; so that every per- 
son who is already endowed with humility, good-nature, and good sense, will learn good manners 
with little or no teaching. A writer who had great knowledge of mankind, has defined good 
manners as ‘ the art of making those people easy with whom we converse ;’ and his definition 
cannot be mended. ‘The ill qualities above mentioned all tend naturally to make people uneasy. 
Pride assumes all the conversation to itself; -ill-nature makes offensive reflections ; and folly 
makes no distinction of persons and occasions. Good manners are, therefore, in part negative : 
let a sensible person but refrain from pride and ill-nature, and his conversation will give satisfac- 
tion.’ + - - ‘True gentility, when improved by good sense, avoids every appearance of self- 
importance ; and polite humility takes every opportunity of giving importance to the company ; of 
which it may be truly said, as it was of worldly wealth, ‘ it is better to give than receive.’ In our 
commerce with mankind, we are always to consider, that their affairs are of more importance to 
them than ours are ; and we should treat them on this principle, unless we are occasionally ques- 
tioned, and directed to ourselves by the turn of the conversation. Discretion will always fix on 
some object in which the company have a share. He that speaks only of such subjects as are 
familiar to himself, treats his company as the stork did the fox, presenting an entertainment to him 
in a deep pitcher, out of which no creature could feed but a long-billed fowl.’ 


THE translation of the ‘ Dies Irae,’ by a new (and welcome) contributor, will not pass unnoticed. 
It is one of the most famous hymns of the Catholic church, and forms a principal part of the 
requiem, or service for the dead. The poem is ascribed to Thomas DE CazLano, a Minorité of 
the thirteenth century. GortHe has introduced some stanzas of it into his ‘Faust.’ Scott has a 
paraphrase of parts of it at the close of the ‘Lay of the last Minstrel,’ from which we perceive the 
translator has adopted the first two lines. The translation is not an exact one, but it is very nearly 
so; it will at all events serve to give a good idea of the character of the original. The sybilline 
verses, which had been interpolated and corrupted during the early ages of Christianity, contained 
allusions to the coming of the Messtan, and to other parts of the history of the true faith, and from 
that circumstance were looked upon with respect, even at the late period at which this hymn was 
composed. How solemn, how thrilling would be the effect of the ‘Dies Irae,’ illustrated and 
enforced by the genius of Mozart, that Rapnakt of the lyre, filling the arches and dome of Saint 
Peters with ‘awful melody,’ lingering and wandering on, as loth to die! - - - On! what 
turmoil, what ‘confusion of tongues,’ furniture, discarded nick-nacks, ‘things lost on earth,’ 
attend the advent of May in Gotham! Wagons heaped to the windows of the first floor of a 
gutted house, going forth to furnish one standing solitary in dust and ashes, with an empty 
stomach! We could hug ‘old Kir’ with a large embrace, for so forcibly expressing our senti- 
ments in the matter of annual‘ moving.’ ‘Home's deepest delight,’ says he, ‘is undisturbance. 
Sofas, ottomans, chairs, foot-stools, screens, and above all, beds, all are fixtures in the dwelling of 
a wise man, cognoscitive and sensitive of the blessings of this life. All our affections toward 
lifeless things become tenderer and deeper in the continuous and unbroken flow of domestic habit. 
The eye gets lovingly familiarized with each object occupying its own peculiar and appropriate 
place, and feels in a moment when the most insignificant is missing or removed. What sacrilege 
therefore against the Lares and Penates to turn a whole house topsy-turvy, from garret to cellar, 
regularly as May-flowers deck the zone of the year!’ - - - An old contributor has sent us from 
on ship-board a playful poetical epistle on ‘Going to Sea,’ from which we cannot resist the incli- 
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nation to select a few spirited stanzas. ‘ Gent! reder, av you ever bin on the otion?’ If you have, 


you will judge the following to be scarcely less vivid than Mr. ‘ CHawLs YELLOWPLUSH’s memo- 
rable description : 


Tue heavy, rolling swells have now But the ‘ Land of Nod’ is not at sea; 
To a reeling stagger brought her, For soon you find yourself 

As if the ship had gone to sea In a cramped-up room, with double berths, 
In wine instead of water. And laid upon a shelf. 


And with the see-saw motion now Instead of slumbering, you are forced 
Begin, in earnest, all A wakeful watch to keep ; 

Disquietudes of various kinds You’re rocked from night till morning light, 
To attack both great and small. But never rocked to sleep. 


For when at table down you sit, And long ere dawn of day you’re sure 
You scarce begin, before Upon your luckless sconce 

You measure backward all your length To find new bumps enough to make 
Upon the cabin-floor. A genius of a dunce! 








And if at last you should commence, Nor music fails all night to lend 
In spite of this mishap, Its sweet somnific aid, , 
A fow! slides plump into your soup, For coal-box, shovel, tongs, and chairs 


And the soup into your lap! Perform a serenade. 


But bid good-bye to ‘ feeding,’ if They slide, roll, rattle, ramble round, 
Your qualms are coming on ; They rap, clap, bang and batter ; 

For when the stomach ’s rising up, Until you wonder onc small space 

The dinner can’t go down. Can hold so great a clatter. 





At length you fain would go to rest, Nor can a man, when up and dressed, 
To sleep away your sorrow, E’en walk across the cabin, 

And in the land of dreams forget Unless by door-knobs holding fast, 
The troubles of the morrow. Or at the table grabbing. 


It will be admitted to have been not particularly pleasant to have désagremens like these termi- 
nate in the manner recorded below: 


But hark! far to the leeward side And when youve rolled about, and are 
We hear the long-drawn roar In sight of land at last, 
Of the surf as it rolls along the shoals Not even Sandy Hook itself 


And sands of Jersey shore. Can hold your vessel fast. 





When straight there comes a calm so smooth, But down a stiff nor’-wester comes, 
For glass you might mistake it; As cold as cold can be, 

With this small difference, that it is And you once more must slip the shore, 
Impossible to break it. And out again to sea! 


| 

Way did not some one beckon back poor Monrort Epwarps from the lip of the whirlpool of 
iniquity, which has gradually engulfed him? Perhaps it mtght have been done, at one period, by 
judicious counsels and parental restraint. Villain as he is, and accomplished in the arts of vice, 
it is yet sad to think on the wretched fate of one so young in years, though old in crime. Incar- 
cerated for a life-time almost, in a gloomy prison, and feeling every day the iron enter deeper into 
his soul, he endeavors to regain his liberty. He fails; and fifty lashes with the cat-o’-nine tails 
leave the impress of four hundred and fifty stripes upon his quivering flesh ; and he remains, with 
new restrictions, and in pain and sorrow, the victim of his own evil deeds. Oh! that the young 
and the gifted were wise ; that they understood those things which make for their temporal and 
eternal peace! A blessed petition is'that in the prayer of our Loxp: * Abandon us not to tempta- 
tion!? . . « Te subject of ‘ Pulpit Eloquence’ has heretofore been elaborately treated of in these 
pages, in a series of articles from a capable pen ; and we should reiuct atagain renewing a discus- 
sion of the theme. Still, we agree with our Philadelphia correspondent, that there is need enough 
of reform in the exercises of the sacred desk. We sat out a discourse the other evening by a 
reverend person, whose style of speaking was almost precisely like the open-air huckster of four- 
penny nick-nacks, who ‘ stops the way’ with his little table in Nassau near Spruce street; with 
‘damnable iteration’ announcing, with the air of an automaton: ‘ A-a-ny article on the board four, 
four cents ; take ’ch-ever you like — four, four cents ; a-a-ny article on the board, four, four cents,’ 
etc., and so on in one endless round. Now a clergyman, in a city like ours, who has no better 
‘school’ than that of such an orator as we have glanced at, certainly needs instruction and practice 
in ‘ pulpit eloquence,’ and what is of more importance, some feeling in the cause he espouses, all 
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evidence of which is hidden from the hearer. - - - Our readers will enjoy with us ‘ Another Lay 
of Ancient Rome, in preceding pages. It is an admirable companion-picture to the kindred 
sketches of MacAULEY, just now making a little eddy in the public taste. Beneath the humor of 
the dialogue there is a vein of satire and sententious criticism, which will not pass unobserved. 
The classicalities are well preserved; as may be ascertained by consulting the Ninth Book of 
Livy. Scholars may open at Cap. xxx., and smile ad regulam. The characters in the opening 
colloquy come before the reader in primitive simplicity, thus saving the writer much troublesome 
painting of costume. We think the ‘ Lay’ will add to the laurels won by the author of ‘ Three 
Passages in the History of a Poet,’ which the reader will not have forgotten. - - - You saw the 
comet, reader, of course. Was it not a most sublime spectacle, what time the mind attempted to 
grasp the vast space it had traversed, since last it ‘streamed its horrid hair’ upon the firmament of our 
hemisphere! ‘From spheres beyond Uranus,’ that sad isolated sentinel on the outskirts of our 
system, it had ‘ swept its awful cycle!’ In the great wilderness scanned thoughtfully by the solitary 
pioneer ; on the solemn ocean, fixing the gaze of the wondering seaman, in the dead waste and 
middle of the night; in crowded cities, along wide-expanded coasts, arresting the eyes of millions 
of people ; glaring at the same moment upon the dwellers of earth’s isles and spreading continents ! 
Oh! whence and whither, thou ‘ flaming minister’ of the Most Higu! + - - Tue French being 
possessed of an intense power of palate, and having reduced the art de cuisine to the last touch 
of refinement, lose no occasion to lampoon the cookery of other nations, and especially the English. 
‘Joun BULL,’ says a recent Parisian writer, ‘has three hundred religions and no cuisine!’ The 
enthusiasm of the French pedants of the kitchen is not less characteristic than ridiculous. Observe 
the ‘ outpouring of soul’ in the annexed rhapsody upon the paté de foie gras, from the ‘Almanach des 
Gourmands:’ ‘ The Strasbourg goose is fixed near a great fire, with its feet nailed upon a plank, 
crammed with food, and deprived of drink ; yet when he reflects that his liver, bigger than himself, 
loaded with truffles, and clothed in a scientific paste, will, through the instrumentality of M. Cor- 
CELLET, diffuse all over Europe the glory of his name, he resigns himself to his destiny, and 
suffers not a tear to flow!’ - - - Is n’r there a world of truth in this heart-warm tribute of Pro- 
fessor WILsown to the ‘ great pulse of humanity?’ ‘ Let us be born and bred as we may; black, 
white, red, or a deep, bright-burnished copper; in spite of the division of tongues, there ’s no 
division of hearts ; for it is the same blood that circulates through our mortal tenements, carrying 
along on its tide the same freightage of feelings and thoughts, emotions, affections, and passions ; 
though like ships of different nations they all hoist their own colors; and proud are they of their 
leopards, or their crescent moons, or their stars, or their stripes of bunting; but see! when it 
blows great guns, how they all fling overboard their storm-anchors ; and when their cables part, 
how they all seek the sheltering lee of the same mighty break-water —a belief in the attributes of 
the OnE Livine Gop!’ - - - THE following is one of the ‘ Answers to Imaginary Correspondents,’ 
with which poor OLLapop ridiculed the transparent efforts of a Philadelphia contemporary to 
imitate, in long columns of notices to contributors, some of the large weekly journals of London: 
‘ A TeaMsTER? is informed, that the usual position of one who has a pair of oxen to attend to, is 
at their left side ; that is, if they are drawing any thing ; if he wishes them to incline toward him, 
he admonishes them with his goad, and ejaculates ‘ Haw!’ If, on the contrary, he desires the 
reverse, he vociferates ‘Gee!’ The effect is instantaneous. Great care should be taken, however, 
that in pronouncing the first word, he does not repeat it, consecutively. It then loses the dignity of 
a word of command, and degenerates into a laugh—haw-haw! The offer of compensation from 
our correspondent for this trifling intelligence we of course refuse. Knowledge truly is power ; 
but it never was made to be obnubilated under a half-bushel.’ The correspondence of the ‘ London 
Charivari,’ from quarters near and far, is amusing enough. Its imitations of East-Indian intelli- 
gence are especially rich. We subjoin an item or two, domestic and foreign: ‘ The overland cab 
from Hounslow Heath has arrived since our last, bringing letters up to the latest dates, and a 
passenger up to Picadilly. The turnpike was in possession of the British, who were selling to 
every one who passed in vehicles a ticket of safe conduct. There was a dreadful variance 
between some of the district clocks, and on a show of hands being taken, the result was fearfully con- 
tradictory.’ ‘ There seems a desire on the part of the inhabitants of Brompton to cultivate friendly 
relations ; for the people are flocking to the pawn-brokers, whom they address by the endearing 
title of ‘ Uncle.’ ‘We beg leave to state that there is no truth whatever in the report that the 
noble lion of the Lyceum Theatre is about to lead to the hymeneal altar the beautiful Bengal tigress 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens.’ - - - A HIGHLY-esteemed and popular correspondent, ‘ whose 
praise is praise indeed,’ is kind enough to say in a recent most welcome communication to the 
Editor: ‘In regard to the due commixture of Horace’s ‘ utile cum dulci’ or Porn’s ‘ grave with 
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gay, (take your choice; they are both sterling ore,) you have observed, I think, a very happy 
medium. In general a melancholy man has a hankering for the mirthful, and the light-hearted 
experience their hours of tender sadness. Therefore, a popular magazine must be a medley, 
modelled after our own lives; a tragi-comedy, an April day. For one, my heart and hopes are 
buried in the grave of the past; my anticipations of the future are few and feeble. The world is 
already full of unpractised wisdom ; and I request from Apollo a laughing oracle, and from the 
Muses a sportive lay. But I wish for no jeering laughter, no frivolous or hollow mirth. I wish 
for humor informed by sense, and satire sweetened by humanity.” - . - Tere ’s a ‘chiel 
takin’ notes’ in the great ‘ world of London,’ who is an acute observer and a formidable satirist. 
In his last paper he shows up the pseudo gentility of the fashion-seekers in that metropolis ; and 
the limning will suit other meridians: ‘ His house is very stylishly furnished ; that is to say, as 
unlike the house of a true gentleman as possible ; the latter having only things the best of their kind, 
and for use; the former displaying every variety of extravagant gimcrackery, to impress you with a 
profound idea of combined wealth and taste, but which to an educated eye and mind only conveys 
a lively idea of ostentation.’, The writer presents us with a graphic picture of a gentleman con- 
demned to pass an afternoon in dining with ‘ prosy, unintellectual, selfish, stupid’ persons of this 
class ; ‘ assisting at the ostentatious exhibition of vulgar wealth, where gulosity is not relieved by 
one single sally of wit, humor, good-nature, humanity, or charity; where one comes without a 
welcome and leaves without a friend.’ - » - We do not very much admire that species of writing 
generally designated now-a-days as ‘striking.’ It is often over-labored and almost always false. 
There is something of this character in the style of these brief sentences ; but the solemn monition 
which they convey demands our heedful regard: ‘ Are you tempted to commit a wrong? Look 
away into the future, and fancy you see your own grave, with the head-stone ready for the inscrip- 
tion! What would you have the passer-by read of him who erumbles beneath?’ - - - THanx 
heaven the dramatic ‘ straits’ recorded below cannot be predicated of this era! Our male actors 
are for the most part not over-graceful or elegant; and in what manner they would assume the 
prerogative of the more delicate sex, is a problem not difficult of solution : ‘ In the time of CHaRLEs 
the Second, such was the paucity of actresses at one of the royal theatres, that it sometimes 
became necessary to put the handsomest young men into petticoats: A ludicrous event, arising 
out of this sort of shifts, occurred on one occasion. The king, coming a little before his usual 
time to a tragedy, found the actors not ready to begin; and His Majesty, not choosing to have as 
much patience as his subjects, sent to know the meaning of it; upon which the manager came to 
the king’s box, and judging that the truth would form the best excuse, frankly told His Majesty 
that ‘ the queen was not yet shaved!’ The king doubtless thought with SuHakspeareE: ‘I like not 
when a’oman has a great peard!’ - - - Tue following sublime ‘ conversation’ of NaPoLEon at 
St. Helena, upon the religion and character of our Saviour, is related by his faithful friend and 
companion, Count MonTHOLON, in a recent foreign journal : 


‘I Know men,’ said Napo.gon, ‘and I tell you that Jesus is not a man! The religion of 
Curist is a mystery which subsists by its own force, and proceeds from a mind which is not a 
human mind. We find in it a marked individuality, which originated a train of words and actions 
unknown before. Jesus borrowed nothing from our knowledge. He exhibited in himself a perfect 
example of his precepts. Jesus is not a philosopher, for his proofs are miracles; and from the 
first, his disciples adored him. In fact, learning and philosophy are of no use for ‘salvation ; and 
Jesus came into the world to reveal the mysteries of Heaven and the laws of the Spirit. 

‘ Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded empires ; but on what foundation did we 
rest the creations of our genius? Upon force. Jesus Curist alone founded his empire upon love : 
and at this hour millions of men would die for him. 

‘ It was not a day, nor a battle, that achieved the triumph of the Christian religion in the world, 
No, it was a long war, a contest for three centuries, begun by the apostles, then continued by the 
flood of Christian generations. In this war all the kings and potentates of the earth were on one 
side ; on the other I see no army, but a mysterious force ; some men scattered here and there in all 
parts of the world, and who have no other rallying point than a common faith in the mysteries of 
the cross. 

‘I die before my time, and my body will be given back to the earth to become food for worms. 
Such is the fate of him who has been called ‘ the great NapoLeon.’ What an abyss between my 
deep mystery and the eternal kingdom of Curist, which is proclaimed, loved, and adored, and 
which is extending over the whole earth! Call you this dying? Is it not living, rather ?? 


Parpon us, reader, (it is twelve at night, and we are where that hour has found us for the last 
three weeks, at our never-ending still-beginning labors for your entertainment,) if we by a para- 
phrase give vent to an aspiration that lies very near our heart: ‘We desire no other monument 
than a bound set of the KNICKERBOCKER in the library of every subscriber. Yes; our immortal 
ambition is, to live in the libraries and liberties of this ‘ our own, our native land.’ Some fair or 
bright image, some tender or pure feeling, some high or solemn thought, encountered in our pages, 
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must survive; and enough for us, if in hours of gay or serious memories, some mirthful or 
melancholy emanation of the KNICKERBOCKER be restored to being, even though the dreamer 
knows not that it was our own, but believes it to have arisen for the first time in his own imagina- 
tion. - - - THE writer of ‘ Wealth as a Means, not an End’ might be the ‘ great original he draws,’ 
but we can assure him that there are few such in the great world, be their coffers never so over- 
flowing. Benevolence at heart may not perhaps be wanting; but ‘circumstances alter cases.’ 
With wealth usually come wants, like a troop of clamorous beggars at the heels of a generous 
man. - - - A FRIEND of ours now in Rome, writes as follows to his correspondent in this city. 
The associations of trade in ‘American domestics’ with the imperial city are ridiculous enough: 
‘ Being a commercial man, ‘ doing a flourishing business down town,’ a few remarks relative to 
the market here will be acceptable. A small lot of ‘Chickopees’ were knocked down in the 
Forum this morning at nine baiocci ; but there was a dull sale for ‘ Merrimack blues.’ ‘Fenizio’s 
silk, red letter,’ is scarce, and brings five piastres quick. ‘Pork’ is in first hands; dealers are 
waiting for later advices from Cincinnati. There is some animation in lard, in consequence of 
the illuminations during the approaching carnival. Brandy is much inquired for on the Corso. 
Other articles are without change.’ - - - A very shrewd and acute observer has said, that ‘in 
one minute an observant person, who possesses some knowledge of the world, can see through 
the face into the heart. Two or three words, though they should be but about the weather, the 
sound of the voice itself, a certain look about the eye, the manner of walking, the way one draws 
up a chair, any the merest trifle in short, makes us acquainted with the inner man, as well as if 
we had known him for fifty years.’ A very important ‘item’ is omitted in the foregoing denote- 
ments. The mouth, the most expressive feature of all, is the surest criterion by which to judge 
of the heart from the face. Its lines cannot deceive a practised observer. We had heard, we 
remember, that Epwarps the forger was ‘quite the gentleman’ in his air and general bearing ; 
possessed great urbanity and self-possession, ete. And there was a thin vargish of the true char- 
acter about him, well calculated to deceive the mass; yet ‘his speech bewrayed him.’ Cunning 
and falsehood flitted and flickered in the expression of his lips, though his practised eye defied 
scrutiny. - - - In the ‘St. Tammany Magazine,’ for which poor Sanps used to write, some 
twenty years and more ago, we find a satirical poem entitled ‘St. Nicholas,’ from which we clip 
this stanza: 


*‘ AND many other truths did Nrcnotas learn, 
Abroad into the fields whene’er he strayed ; 
All tribes gregarious, there he did discern, 
The imitative principle obeyed: 
He always marked that when a jackass brayed, 
The other donkeys all took up the strain ; 
And when one goose its guttural gobbling made, 
The other geese to gobble all were fain — 

The reason of which fact he could not well explain.’ 


The ‘natural habits of the jackass’ are still farther traced, in one of the many questions which 
‘old Krr’ was wont to ask and to answer himself: ‘Do you know that it’s a curious fact in nature 
that the bray of an ass has no echo? If it had an echo, such is the disposition of the creature, that 
it would keep braying till it dropped down dead, forgetful of its thistles ; whereas, by the present 
constitution of the breed, no long-continued braying can take place, except when there are a mul- 
titude of asses by some strange chance collected together; and then indeed each one imagines 
that all the rest are but his echoes, and thus in pride of heart the gang do astonish the heav- 
ens!’ - - » A FRIEND and correspondent at Niagara, late in April, writes us as follows: ‘The 
Great Green Cataract is still in motion. Just at this time it presents a most sublime spectacle. 
Every tree on the island is covered with frozen spray, as white as the snow ; and from the top of 
the bank to the bottom huge pendants of ice glitter and glare in the sun, bewildering the eye of the 
spectator. The contrast of the green current with this mass of ice and spray renders the scene 
beautiful and magnificent beyond all description. I wish you could see it but fora moment! You 
would never forget the sight.’ - - - Here is a sentence from the last London ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
which is most honorable to the heart of the writer: ‘ As we grow older, the knowledge of the 
pain which even one harsh word can inflict on a sensitive mind, seeking, after the best of its 
ability, to win respect from the respected, perpetually gives us pause.’ If this feeling were more 
prevalent in this country, it would not be amiss; but our critical homunculi are not so generous. 
For ourselves, we hope we are intolerant to none but humbugs; yet it is by no means a rare sight 
to see a struggling son of genius assailed, because he has been guilty of endeavoring to amuse 
or entertain the public. What baseness, to be sure! - - - We had an impression that an imper- 
fect version of the following ruse, which we condense from a passage in W1Lson’s ‘ Noctes,’ was 
inserted in an early number of the KNICKERBOCKER, yet we have been unable to findit. We 
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have heard it before, at all events, but it may nevertheless be new to many of our readers. Apropos 
of this; what has become of all the phrenologists? Among the thousand-and-one other ’ologies of 
the day, we hear very few accounts of the progress of their favorite science. An ingenious person 
in Edinburgh met with a Swedish turnip of more than common foziness in his field ; he made a 
cast of it, clapped it to the cast of somebody’s face, and sent the composition to the Phrenological 
Society, with his compliments, as the fac simile of the head of a celebrated Swede, by name Pro- 
fessor TORNHIPPSON. They bit! A committee was appointed ; a report was drawn up; and the 
whole character of the professor was soon made out, completely: secundem artem. In a word, they 
found out that the illustrious Dr. Tornuipeson had been distinguished for his ‘inhabitiveness,’ 
‘ constructiveness,’ ‘ philoprogenitiveness,’ etc.; nay, even for ‘ tune,’ ‘ ideality,’ and ‘ veneration !” 
And the worst of the whole was, that a couple of the leading members fell into rather a keen dis- 
pute as to which of their two organizations bore the greater resemblance to that of the enlightened 
defunct! - - - We have often enough remarked the tendency in inferior and unintellectal actors 
to extravagant and inappropriate jesticulation ; but we were not aware until recently that that 
eminent artist, Joun KeEMBLE, was addicted to this grave fault. In delivering SHaksPEARE’s 
‘Seven Ages,’ he is said to have pronounced the word‘ mewling’ with a sort of a mew like that 
of akitten, raising his arms up and down asif nursing ; upon which a fine critic observes: ‘ If that 
was right, then I maintain that it was incumbent on him, in common consistency, to have given us 
the ‘ puking’ too; for what reason in the nature of things, or the art of acting, could there possibly 
be for stopping short at the mewing?’ Sure enough! - - - THanks to ‘W. H. H.’ for his most 
entertaining epistle. It is ‘booked’ for a reply on a large sheet, so soon as this number is off 
our hands, and ‘copy’ placed in the hands of the printer for the June issue. Such letters as those of 
our friend (that is the term between two who have so much in common of thought and feeling) 
take their place at once in a conspicuous pigeon-hole of the memory. They cannot be too long to 
be pleasurable, nor come too often to be welcome. - - - A CORRESPONDENT desires to know 
when the sketches of actors, singers, etc., which were ‘thrown into our Gossip’ in May last, are 
to be continued. Could n’t say, really: the writer perhaps may enable us to answer the query 
satisfactorily. Apropos of this: wait for Mr. Assor’s ‘Life and Times,’ now nearly ready for the 
press. It will be by fur the rarest book of the season. Nous verrons. - - - Peter Von Getst, 
who opens the present number, remarks, that ‘ thirty years ago we were doubtless ‘ gravely smok- 
ing our meerschaum, and superintending the growth of Dutch cabbages.’ Time in the Primmer! 
we were at that remote era just three years old! PrteEr hints, moreover, that our ‘ good vrouw 
was younger then than she is now.’ Probability favors the conclusion that she was, rather. She 
lacked exactly three years of being born! - - - We are indebted to the courtesy of a friend for 
some curious facts in connection with the late trial and sentence of Wuite for the murder of his 
father in Gennessee county, in this State. ‘WuHITE,’ says our correspondent, ‘is a singular ani- 
mal. The defence raised by his counsel was monomania; but he laughed at them, and said he 
was never crazy a minute in his life. The only question he asked them during his trial was, 
whether they thought any body would steal his hat (a ‘ shocking bad’ one, worth perhaps eighteen 
pence,) which lay on a table in a distant partof the room. He was as calm and unmoved, from 
first to last, as any spectator. A few days since, he caught a mouse in his cell; and immediately 
set to work, erected a regular gallows, and hang him, just as he himself expects to be hung! Yet 
there is nothing of the villain or bravado about him ; he is by far the most quiet and orderly crimi- 
nal in the jail.” - - - Tank you! Mr. Incocniro; thank you! But we were too old a cat for 
that straw. The‘ Stanzas’ for which you desire ‘the usual compensation afforded for similar 
productions’ were original in ALARIcK A. Watts’s ‘ London Souvenir’ twelve years ago. And 
this leads us to inquire, whether ‘ your mother, your kind, excellent mother, she who watched o’er 
your couch in infancy, is she aware of your absence from the paternal roof?’ - - - ‘WHERE are 
you going?’ said Gzorcre SELWwtn to an acquaintance. ‘To see a friend.’ ‘Well, I'll go with 
you, for I never saw one yet.’ ‘A Man that hath had Losses’ will appreciate the force of this satire. 
His excellent and admirably-written article is filed for early insertion. We shall omit, as he sug- 
gests, the scene in Pearl-street. Harry Franco’s ‘dry-goods drummer’ cannot be improved 
upon. - - - We do not admit the justice of the reproof of ‘A Layman,’ nor acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of his reasoning. We stand culpate of no error. We still hold with one ‘ whose judg- 
ment cries in the tof of ours,’ that the best way to root out the seeds of vice is to let a man see how 
ridiculous it makes him; for such is the depravity of human nature, that a man will dare to be 
wicked when he won’t venture to be ridiculous. In the passage from our ‘Gossip,’ to which our 
correspondent alludes, there is nothing which can bear, without perversion, the construction which 
he seeks to put upon it. We are more and more convinced every day that the most censurable are 
the most censorious. We happened to remember ‘A Layman’s’ hand-writing! + - - We will ‘be 
frank’ with our young correspondent at Memphis. We will not say that he may not in time wing 
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a sustained flight into the realms of poesy; but his ‘second attempt’ is merely an Icarian flutter. 
Try again. - - - THe correspondent who sends us ‘ The Crossings-Sweepers’ seems to suspect 
that humor is his forte; but he would raise no such suspicion in the mind of any other reader. 
We agree with him, however, that the exotic custom of sweeping the crossings is one not likely 
to be interpolated upon ‘our institutions.’ It is not found to be a ‘ good speculation,’ we fancy, 
and that will amount to a prohibition. It is a business easily established, since it requires neither 
capital nor apprenticeship. ‘It may be said of the crossings-sweeper as of the poet, Nascitur non 
jit; whoever likes the nasty business, is fit for it!’ — but we hope to see few American children 
engaged in this degrading employment. - - - ‘ P.’ will only need to look at our departments 
of the present number, to find an ample excuse for our neglect of his request. We have been so 
arduously engaged, day and night, that we have scarcely had time to finish our dreams. - - - Per- 
HAPS We are wrong; but it really seems to us that the ‘ arguments’ of ‘ M.’ in the matter of ‘ Well- 
conducted Theatres’ have been exhausted long ago. There would be few to doubt such ‘ incontro- 
vertible facts,’ for they have been canvassed a hundred times, and often in these pages. The 
writer’s premises are as undeniable as the famous ‘position’ of JErEmy BenTHAM, touching 
the skinning of eels. ‘ The eel,’ said the sage, ‘is not used to be skinned successively by several 
persons; but one and the same person is used successively to skin several eels!’ - - - THE 
progress of English literature in France is remarkable! The last reproduction is Chants de 
Madame L’ Oie ;’ and as a specimen of the French rendering of ‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies’ we 
annex the well-known quatrain of ‘ Jack and Gill:’ 


Jacques et Gill ascendent le mont 
Pour apporter de |’eau du font; 
Mais Jacques tombe du haut en bas, 
Et Gill le suit, au méme pas!’ 


Tne ‘companion picture’ of ‘8S.’ who so much admired ‘ Neck- Nothing Halil’ is rather a fancy- 
sketch, we suspect. At any rate, his is the first American steeple-chase we ever heard of, and if 
it actually occurred, we hope it will be the last. ‘ A steeple-chase,’ says the London Quarterly, 
‘is bad in every point of view ; cruel, dangerous, and useless ; cruel to horses, dangerous to riders, 
and useless in all its results; except indeed the frequent riddance it makes of fools.’ . - - Our 
esteemed friend ‘ N. S. D.’ shall be heard in relation to the ancient Quakers and the Puritans, and 
‘Old Put.’, in our next. His epistle was mislaid. - - - Tue answer to the mathematical prob- 
lem, ‘Given C. A. B. to find 8. X.’, is: ‘Take your cab, cross the Jersey ferry, and you have 
Essex before you.” Don’t let it go any further! - - - We have never, since the first existence of 
the KNICKERBOCKER, had before us so many unread communications, received during a single 
month, as atthe present moment. The large list mentioned in our last was but a trifle in com- 
parison. Another month, and ‘ May-day’ over, we shall hope to render them all attention and 
justice. ‘The Dying Flower,’ a charming poem by W. P. Patmer, Esq., and ‘The Son of 
NAPOLEON,’ were in type for the present number. They will certainly grace our next issue. 
Several books, periodicals, and pamphlets, also awaiting perusal, will receive due regard in 
our next. Among many which reached us too late for notice in the present number, we may 
mention the following: Srravss’s Life of Jesus; an Address by Rev. GEorce W. Eaton, of 
Hamilton College ; Mr. G. Huntincron’s poem; Report of the New-York Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum ; and ‘ State of the New-York Hospital and Bloomingdale Asylum/ for the year 1842. 


PuBLICATIONS FROM THE ‘ TRIBUNE’ PREss.— The public are indebted to Messrs. GREELEY 
anp M’Evratn for the commencement of a series of cheap and useful works for the people, 
which certainly thus far deserves, and will not we think fail to secure, a very general circulation. 
The first, Mr. FarNHAm’s Travels, was noticed in our last number; the second embraces ‘ Im- 
provements in Agriculture, Arts, etc. of the United States, by Hon. Henry L. ELLswortu, Com- 
missioner of Patents ; to which is added a‘ Treatise on Raising Swine, and the best Methods of 
Fattening Pork,’ by Henry Cotman, Commissioner for the Agricultural Survey of Massachu- 
setfs ; and ‘Geology as connected with Agriculture,’ by W1LLis GayLorp, Esq. All these are 
very valuable treatises, and calculated widely to diffuse useful knowledge. The same publishers 
have issued, in a similar neat form and kindred cheapness of cost, ‘A Memoir of Ireland, Native 
and Saxon, by DanrzL O’ConNELL, M. P.;’ and also the ‘ Defence of ALEXANDER SLIDELL 


MackENZIE, Commander of the United States’ brig Somers, before the court-martial held at the 
navy-yard, Brooklyn,’ by Grorce Griryin, Esq. 
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Pivmer’s ‘ Mannoop.’ —‘ Manhood, or Scenes from the Past,’ is the title of ‘a series of poems’ 
by Witt1aM Piumer, Jr., of New-Hampshire. It is the continuation of a former poem on Youth, 
by the same writer, and is to be followed by another from his pen, on Age. Although connected 
in design, yet each forms a separate work. We had accidentally mislaid the volume under 
notice, and came across it again at so late an hour as to preclude a careful perusal. We saw 
enough, however, in a very cursory examination of the book, to satisfy us that Mr. Plumer has a 
heart to appreciate the beauties of nature, and to feel the greater beauty of human affections. 
Much of his versification is easy and flowing: the greatest defect of his style is an undue elabo- 
ration, we had almost said dilution, of a thought, after it has ‘ satisfied the sentiment.’ It is easy 
to perceive, however, that with Mr. PLumER ‘ poetry is its own exceeding great reward ;’ and 
that he seeks rather the tranquil pleasures which it is so well calculated to afford, than the applause 
of his compeers or the bays of the bard. 
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Tue ‘ Sportinc CHRONICLE.’— We ask attention to the advertisement of this new paper, on 
the second page of the cover of the present number. It were enough to say that the Editor of those 
unsurpassed journals, the ‘ Turf Register’ and ‘ Spirit of the Times’ will also have the charge of the 
new work ; for where do we find such enterprise, such correspondence, such editorial labor, and 
above all, such costly and beautiful embellishments, as in those periodicals ? No where, we venture 
to assert. To say nothing of ‘ lots’ of superb horse-portraits, painted and engraved from and to 
the life, look for example at the late picture of the ‘ Napo.ron of the Turf.’ No publication of 
the character of ‘ The Spirit,’ at home or abroad, ever gave to its subscribers a finer engraving. 
If there be a man who doubts that Mr. Porter will make a‘ Chronicle’ worth double its small 
subscription-price, we should like to see him —‘ say some day about three.’ 











‘ Bankrupt Srorises.’ —‘ Stand by,’ good reader, for something rich and rare! A company of 
broken merchants and speculators held a meeting recently in a lawyer’s office near the City-Hall, 
while undergoing the legal process of being washed from the taint of debt, and on comparing 
notes, found that all their ‘ prospects’ consisted in rather a hazy kind of apprehension that the times 
would change for the better. Something more substantial was hit upon by the conclave ; namely, 
to club their intellects, and present the world with a series of ‘ Bankrupt Srortes ;’ the editor- 
ship of the numbers to be confided to the very capable hands of Harry Franco. The ‘ introduc- 
tory chapter,’ an admirable foretaste of the editor’s qualifications for his task, introduces ‘ The 
Haunted Merchant,’ of which our readers already know something, and will be glad to know more. 
















‘Sarcent’s MaGazineE.’— We are glad to learn from this handsomely embellished and well- 
written periodical, that it is floating on the ‘full tide of successful experiment.’ That it is an 
entertaining and carefully-conducted work, in the hands of its editor, Epes Sarcent, Esq., our 
readers will not need to be informed. One or two paltry attacks have been made upon it, and the 
editor accused of being in his own person three or four of his best contributors, male and female. 
The ‘ rejected contributor’ was too. short-sighted to perceive that this was the highest compliment 
he could pay to the talents and industry of the gentleman whom he sought to assail. We wish 
the work abundant success. 


















GorTHeE’s ‘PorTRY AND TRUTH: FROM MY OWN Lirz.’— We are glad to learn from a cor- 
respondent, that an accomplished American scholar has nearly ready for press the ‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, aus meinem Leben,’ of Gortne. There is already a pretended translation, he informs 
us, of the first three volumes, published in one ; ‘ but half of the work is left out, and the other 
half so unfaithfully rendered, that twelve consecutive lines well translated cannot be found in the 
book.’ The fourth volume of the original, being a posthumous work, has never been translated 
into English. 





Murray’s EncycLopepia oF GeocraPpHy.— Two more numbers of this excellent and most 
comprehensive work have recently been issued by the publishers, Messrs. LEA AND BLANCHARD, 
Philadelphia. We have already given the general character and plan of this publication. The 
main subjects of the numbers before us are, eclipses, comets, principles of geography, meteor- 
ology, hydrology, geognosy, botany, etc., etc. 
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Dr. CaruTHER’s LEctTURE, recently delivered before the Georgia Historical Society at Savan- 
nah, although not over-clear in arrangement, being rather desultory in its topics, and flitting in its 
treatment of them, is nevertheless infused with a true spirit. The style though florid is senten- 
tious ; and the inculeations of the writer are patriotic and gad, and worthy of heedful note. The 
remarks upon our literary progress are excellent, as we designed more specifically to show ; but 
our limits, as we have elsewhere explained, render this impossible. We can but commend the 
lecture to the favorable regards of our Southern friends. Dr. CanuTHER’s mind is incapable of 
conceiving a production, brief or elaborate, which will not prove to be well worth reading. 






‘Tue Artist.’— This ‘ Monthly Lady’s Book’ for April contained a very beautiful and splen- 
did engraving of the Park Fountain, with the City Hall and the avenues of the Park in the back- 
ground. It is the only representation which we have seen/that did any thing like justice to the 
original. The colored illustration of the pink is a neat and tasteful decoration, and the plate of the 
fashions is naturally colored. The services of a competent editor have been secured, and Mr. 
QuvaRRE, the proprietor, will hereafter devote his whole time and attention to the pictorial depart- 
ment. ‘The Artist’ is very neatly executed; but as yet we have not found leisure to peruse a 
single one of its handsome pages. 



























‘THe Boston Spectator.’ — We have received two issues of a very handsome quarto sheet 
of sixteen pages, published weekly in Boston by Messrs. O’BRIEN aND Company, and edited by 
FITZGERALD TasisTRoO, Esq., late editor, for a brief period, of the ‘ Boston Notion.’ Mr. Tasts- 
TRO makes a strong and manly appeal to the public to sustain him in his endeavors to build up a 
weekly periodical which shall be untinctured with politics, full and fearless in its criticisms, inde- 
pendent in its principles, and exalted and intellectual in its character and tone. We wish the 
editor success in so laudable an enterprise ; and this he bids fair to win, as well as deserve, since 
his first number secured two thousand names to his subscription-list. 





*‘ NortH-AMERICAN Review.’ — The ‘ North-American’ for the April quarter comes before us 
in a new and handsome typographical dress, and well stored with instructive and entertaining 
papers. There are reviews of WILKEs’s ‘ Synopsis of the Cruise of the Exploring Expedition,’ 
the novels of Pau, pre Kock, Howrrt’s ‘ Student-Life in Germany,’ Dittaway’s edition of the 
‘ Tusculan Questions’ of Cicero, MuLLER’s Elements of Physiology, and a searching criticism 
upon Mr. Attson’s ‘ History of Europe,’ in so far at least as it touches upon this country. The 
remaining papers are upon ‘ Meteors,’ Hircucock’s ‘Geology of Massachusetts,’ and the ‘ Treaty 
of Washington ;’ with one or two briefer critical notices, and the usual quarterly list of new pub- 
lications. Mr. C. 8. Fxancis is the agent in New-York for the sale of the ‘ North-American.’ 


Tue ‘Annual Report of the Vermont Asylum for the Insane,’ for 1842, presents a very satisfactory 
picture of the condition of, and mode of treatment in, that institution. In a healthful location, with 
pure mountain air; with gardens of flowers, enclosed walks for pedestrian, and horses and car- 
riages for eques.rian and other exercises; with well-furnished tables, fruits, etc., and various 
amusements ; and moreover, with constant paternal regard and attention on the part of the officers 
of the establishment, we are not surprised to learn that nearly nine-tenths of the recent cases have 
recovered. Only one third of the old cases were restored, which should induce those interested in 
the insane to place them early in some well-conducted asylum. 





















Hinton’s History OF THE United States. — Mr. Wa.kER, of Boston, will issue in the course 
of the summer, in two volumes quarto, with forty-five steel engravings, ‘ Htnton’s History of the 
United States,’ edited by Rev. Joun O. Cuovu.es, and brought down to the present time. Of the 
first edition of this capital work, edited by the late Colonel Knapp, more than ten thousand copies 


were sold. The present edition, we may predict, under the capable direction of its editor, will 
speedily find a still larger sale. 





Tae Harrer’s Sertats.— Three additional numbers of ALtson’s ‘ History of Europe’ have 
been issued by the Brothers Harper, in the same style of excellence as those already noticed in 
the Knicxerzocker. ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ with plates, up to the last‘ part’ received, is pub- 
lished by the same house, for a sixpence! The ‘ New World’ office has also issued it, with four 


other popular serial works, for a shilling! ‘ Dirt-cheap’ cannot fall far back of these prices for 
entertaining and popular works. 
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XVI. GLENARTE: A SKETCH. By H. W. Rocxwe tt, may ae, a. - 568 
XVII. MAY SONNETS FOR 1843. By T. E. Van Bisees, . ee 6 ee 
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1. HOBOKEN: A ROMANCE OF NEW-YORK. By T.S. Far, Esq. « + 576 
2. MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. By Miss Lestizr,- - - + + 577 
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4. GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, - - - - « 584 
1. THE Earty QvaKERs vs. THE PiteRims: ‘OLD Put.’ ONCE MORE. 2. ‘Bur- 

LESQUE OF Mr. Henry RussELu’s MusicaL PRoGRAMME: Is PECULIAR 
Sty_te. 3. CoLeripGEe AND His ‘PREACHMENTS.’ 4. PowDER IN THE 
KITCHEN: A ‘Rerort rrom Betow.’ 5. ‘Our Vittace GrRavE-YARD:?’ 
YourH anp Otp Ace. 6. WetsH RARE-BIT: ‘ FRAGMENTS OF TREMEN- 
povs Dreams.’ 7. Reapinc anv ELocution: Joun Warers. 8. ‘Srory 
oF Reat Lire:’ Se._r-REsPECT OF THE OBSERVANT WoORLD-STUDENT. 
9. Poutitican ‘ LicensE:’ ELection ‘ SpRINGES TO CATCH Woopcocks.’ 
10. ‘Tur Tres or Eartu.’ 11.‘ Benton CERULEANS OF THE SECOND Sex.’ 
12. ‘First Recerrt or aN EnemMy’s Fire:’ a Scene FROM SCHILLER. 
13. Mr. Henry Inman, THE Artist. 14. Our TurKisH CORRESPONDENT: 
New Works FROM HIS PEN. 15. VENERABLE AGE: A PICTURE BY THE 
ErtTrick SHEPHERD. 16. ‘ The Svus-MARINE’ ILLUSION. 17. WHat IT Is 
TO BE A ‘Pusiic Favorire:’ Mapame Racner. 18. LONGFELLOW’Ss 
‘COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT’ IN GRAHAM’s MaGazine. 19. ‘ Latrice- 
THovucnHrs’ aT EARLY Dawn. 20. Pseupo Mopesty: a Reyectep Pic- 
TURE. 21. ‘ Forensic ELroqvence:* a Lecat Inquiry. 22. AMBITIOUS 
Writinc: Bryant’s LETTerRs FROM THE Sovutn. 2. CRiITICIsMs ON 
Dickens’s ‘AMERICAN Notes:” Love’s Lasor Lost. 24. HypropHosia: 
Cause AND Errect. 25. DELEGATE FROM BorEDomM: «a Live Mummy. 
26. Frrenps’ YEARLY MEETING: QUAKERS AMONG THE ScoTTisH Covr- 
NANTERS. 27. Day-Dreams: MEMENTOES OF THE DEPARTED. 28. ‘Gos- 
SIP,’ AS DEFENDED BY CARLYLE. 29. Loxp Byron’s FuNERAL: Mary 
CuoawortH. 30. ‘ LirgerRangeous’ CITIZENS: ‘AN AX RELATING 10 A Gus- 
tus Pease.’ 31. DeatuortTHE Younc. 32. Perspicvovs Linevat Prac- 
Tice. 33. Sourney anp nis Works. 314. Tue ‘Dies Rae: :? Mozart. 
35. A SatLor’s ELoqvence. 36. ‘STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS’ IN FRANCE: 
Mrs. Ramssotrom. 37. ‘Murper’ or‘ poor PowrER’ BY A POOR PERPE- 
TRATOR OF PEN-AND-INK PICKINGS AND PLAGIARISMs. 38. MysTERY OF 
THE SENsES: REMINISCENCES OF A PRE-EXISTENT State. 39. ‘ Lay or 
THE HENPECKED.’? 40. Mr. Wasnincton Irvine. 41. ‘Stmprte Lines’ 
BY A Simpteton. 42. ‘Lapies’ In Harness. 43. Smoxine in BeEp. 
44. Writtnes or Sanps. 45. Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, ETC. 46. A 

PartTine Kiss. 
























LiTeERARY ReEcorpD: 





Rare Books, Parntines, ENGRAVINGS, ETC.; GARRISON’s Poems; ‘ BANK- 
RUPT Srortes; ’ Tus 'Mepica News AND Liprary;’ THe ‘QuEEN oF 
THE IsLEs:’ CHAMBERS’ 3 Eptnsurcu JournaL; ‘ Toe ANGLO AMERICAN ;" 

Tue AMERICAN Book-Circutar; Pertopicat Depot; ‘ THe H. Famity;’ 

Tue ‘ SourHern SrportsMan;’ ‘ RarLt-Roap JouRNAL.’ 






